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"A/y Sevdil Vorlils” is puhlM liy lonh 



DEVOTEO missionary family, Pearl 
%.yjL Buck’s parents refused to bring her 
up in the protected compounds of the white 
people in China. Instead, she grew up in a 
purely Chinese world, speaking the lan¬ 
guage as her own, studying with a Con- 
fucian tutor, making intimate friends 
among every sort of Chinese, from the 
poorest peasant to the proudest aristocrat. 
It was, she writes, “a freedom which per¬ 
haps no white child had ever known in 
China,” and which none was to know 
again. 

Out of this unique experience, Mrs. Buck 
has written a memorable autobiography. 
My Several Worlds (here condensed as 
China / Kneui) is a remarkably candid per¬ 
sonal story, full of delightful characters 
and anecdotes. Even more, it is the tumul¬ 
tuous story of the making of modern 
China, as she saw it through her own and 
through Chinese eyes. 



This morning I rose early, as is my habit, and as usual I 
went to the open window and looked out over the Penn¬ 
sylvania land that is to me the fairest I know. 1 sec these 
hills and fields at dawn and dark, in sunshine and in moon¬ 
light, in summer green and winter snow, and yet there is 
always a new view before my eyes. Today, by the happy coincidence 
which seems the law of life, 1 looked at sunrise upon a scene so Chinese 
that it might have been from my childhood. A mist lay over the big 
pond under the weeping willows, a frail cloud, through which the water 
shone a silvered grey, and against this background stood a great white 
heron, profiled upon one stalk of leg. Centuries of Chinese artists have 
painted that scene, and here it was before my eyes, upon my land, as 
American a piece of earth as can be imagined. Had I prayed Heaven, I 
could not have asked for a picture more suited to the mood for this day’s 
work, which is to begin my book. 

The reader is warned that this is not a complete autobiography. My 
private life has been uneventfully happy, except for a few incidents 
whose disaster 1 was able to accept. A happy childhood, marriage in its 
time, love and home and children, friends, and more than enough suc¬ 
cess for a creature singularly without ambition—that is the story of my 
secret years. 

The fortunate chance I have had, above all else, has been the age into 
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which I am born. Never, or so it seems to me as I read history, has there 
been a more stirring and germinal [K'riod than the one 1 have seen passing 
before my eyes. I might have grown up secure in the pleasant small town 
of my ancestors, taking for granted the advantages of families accus¬ 
tomed to more than their share, perhaps, of comfort. Instead 1 had as my 
parents two enterprising, idealistic young people who, at an early age, 
felt impelled to leave their prote.sting and astonished relatives and travel 
half-wav round the globe in order to take up life in C'hina and there pro¬ 
claim the advantages of their religion. Tt) them the ta.sk seemed inevit 
able and satisfying and they were devoted to it for more than half a 
century. 

As a result, 1 grew up on the Asian side of the globe instead of on the 
American side, although 1 was born, quite accidentally, in my own 
country. My young mother, who was only twenty three years old when 
she went as a bride to China, had four children rather rapidly, and as 
rapidly lost three of them from tropical diseases, which at that time no 
one understood how to prevent or to cure. She was so distracted that the 
dtx'tors ordered my father to take her to her home in West Virginia for 
two years. It was in the last few months of this long rest, on june 2h, 
1892, that I was born, and thereby became an American citizen by birth 
as well as by two centuries of ance.stry. 

Had 1 been given the choice of place for my birth, 1 would have cho.sen 
exactly where 1 was born, my grandfather’s large white hou.se with its 
pillared double portico, .set in a beautiful landscape of rich green plains 
and with the Allegheny Mountains as a background. 1 was a welcome 
child, a circumstance conducive, I believe, to good nature and a tendency 
to optimism. At any rate, 1 had a happy beginning in a pleasant place, 
and at the age of three month.s, my mother’s health being restored, 1 was 
transported across the .seas to live and grow up in China. 

Thereafter my own country became a dream world, fantastically 
beautiful, inhabited by a fxople 1 .suppo.sed entirely good. The world in 
which I lived was Asian. The actual earth was C'hinese, but around 
China clustered a host of other nations and peoples. Thus I learned about 
India very early indeed, because our family phy.sician was an Indian, 
although he was a member of an English mi.ssion. High on the hillside 
across the valley above which we lived in our low brick house, a Japane.se 
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lady lived with her English husband, and among our friends were other 
Asians from the Philippines and Siam, from Indonesia and Burma and 
Korea. 

To the dream world of the West, however, belonged the English 
friends we had and the few French and Italian families who lived behind 
the barred gates of the British Concession in our port city of Chinkiang 
on the great Yangtse River. 

In the secret thoughts of the C'hinesc, confided to me by my C^hinesc 
playmates, these .Westerners were “foreigners” and potential enemies. 
“Foreigners” had done evil things in Asia—not the Americans, my small 
and even then tactful friends declared, for Americans, they said, were 
“good.” They had taken no land from Asian countries, and they sent 
food in famine time. I accepted the distinction and felt no part with tho.se 
other Western peoples whom at that time I considered also my enemies. 
Our version of the universal game of cops and robbers in those days was 
the endless war of Chinese against the imperial powers of the West, and 
as the sole American in the game, it was my diit)' to come forward at the 
height of battle ami provide food and succour for the ever-victorious 
C'hinesc. 

Half-way between my two worlds, Chinese and American, were the 
children of my Chinese adopted si.ster. Years before 1 was born, my 
mother was called one night to the house of a C^hinese lady who was 
dying. My mother would never tell me her name, but I knew that she 
was the first wife of the head of an old and wealthy Chinese family. My 
father had become acquainted with the head of this family through their 
mutual scholarly interests and had asked my mother to call upon his 
friend’s wife. The lady was attracted to my mother, and my mother to 
her, so that when a sudden illness became obviously mortal for the lady, 
she called my mother to her bedside and asked her to take her small 
daughter, who she feared would suffer if left alone with her husband’s 
concubines. My parents adopted the child. Her name was Ts’ai Ytin, or 
Beautiful Cloud, and 1 remember her as a gentle young woman with a 
soft pretty face. She was already married by the time I was born, and had 
begun to bear the large family of girls who became such an embarrass¬ 
ment for her. 

My mother had followed the Chinese tradition for Beautiful Cloud 
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and, when she had finished her education in the mission school for girls, 
betrothed her to a handsome young man, the son of my father’s assistant 
pastor. It was a happy marriage and a suitable one; the young man fol¬ 
lowed in his father’s footsteps and became a jiillar of the C^hurch in a 
mild and agreeable way, and the only embarrassment was the regularity 
with which the girl babies ap[)eared in their hf)me. A first girl they 
accepted with welcome, a second one a year later with equanimity, a 
third with gravity, a fourth with consternation. By the time the sixth one 
came the situation was critical. IVople were asking, how is it that Chris¬ 
tians have nothing l)iit girls? Inasmuch as the matter had become a 
subject of |)rayer for the C'hurch members alter the third girl, the next 
question was, how is it that our prayers are not heard? Actual doubt of 
the foreign (Jod began to arise and mv fatlier, who had tried to take no 
notice, exclaimed “Oh, pshaw" several times a day, as was his habit when 
perplexed. No one suffered more than m\ pretty adopted sister, who felt 
that all w^as her fault, and never was her husband's goodness more mani- 
fest than when he refused to allow her to take the blame, l ie was at least 
an example of Cliristian fortitude, as my father remarked. 

The stor\ had a happy ending, for after six girls my distracted C'diincsc 
sister did give birth to a line hoy. I’his ended the family. Neither she nor 
her husband dared to risk an eighth child who might be another girl. 

It was a happy world for a child, even for a white child, in .spile of 
lepers and beggars and occasional famines; and {)ur ruler, if you please, 
was a proud old woman in Peking, the Em|)ress Dowager, or, as her own 
people called her. The Vencral)le Ancestor, and 1 sii|:)po.scd that she was 
my Venerable Ancestor, too. When 1 think of that world of my early 
childhood, I remember the Empress Dowager as the central figure, and 
one as familiar to me as though 1 had .seen her myself. EverybcKly knew 
how she looked, and any little Chinese girl, in our games, was proud to 
repre.sent her. 

I did not realize, then, that the Emprc.ss was not Cdiincse, but Manchu. 
She had black hair and eyes .and the lovely cream-pale skin of the 
northern people. She was not tall, but she wore embroidered satin shoes 
set high on padded .soles in the Manchu fashion, and her shining black 
hair was worn high on her head .so that actually she looked tall. When 
she Silt on the Peacock Throne, its dais rai.sed .several steps above the 
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tiled floor of the Throne Room of the ycIlow-rcx)fed Imperial Palace in 
The Forbidden City in Peking, everybody said she looked as tall as a 
man. But the height was more than physical. She was proud and wilful 
and her eyes could make anyone tremble. She was dangerous, we all 
knew that. The meekest little brother among us had to play the part of 
the young Emperor in our games, so that the Empress could terrifv him 
and lock him up in prison. 

I cannot remember when 1 first learned that the Empress Dow^ager 
was not C'hinese, and that manv ('hinese thought of the dynasty as alien. 
1 knew the Manchus, for every important city had a special reservation 
for them and we had one in C>hinkiang, too. It was on the edge ol the city 
aiid a high wall surrounded all the Manchu houses. At the front gate 
stood C'hinese guards, and no one was allowed to come in without their 
permission. It was not impristinment, supposedly, bur simply that all 
Manchus needed s[)ecial [Hotection because ihe\ were related to the royal 
house and so were part of ollicialdom. ActualU’ it was a luxurious im- 
[)risonment, for tliis was the C^hincse way of conquering enemies. When 
the Manchu invasion of i()44 was successful in a military sense—and 
almost any })eo[)le could invade (.'hina successfully, it seemed, in a mili¬ 
tary .sense—the people were apparently passive, mildly curious, and even 
courteous to their c()iH]uerors. The real struggle came alterwards, but so 
subtly that the conquerors never knew they were being conquered. The 
technique of victory was that as soon as the invaders laid down their arms 
the philosophical but intensely practical C'hinese persuaded tlicm to move 
into palaces and begin to enjoy tliemselves. J'hc more the new rulers ate 
and drank, the better pleased the C'hine.se were, and if they also learned 
to enjoy gambling and opium and many wives, so much the better. Since 
the Manchus were encouraged to do no w'ork, the actual and tedious 
details of government were soon performed by Chinc.se, ostensibly lor 
them. The Manclius were like pet cats and the C'hine.se kept them so, 
knowing that when the degeneration was complete, a (Chinese revolu' 
tionary would overthrow the rotten structure. 

As a child, of course, 1 did not know how nearly the end had come for 
the Manchus. Tho.se early years were carefree ones for me. The Chine.se 
servants spoiled me dangerously, always taking my side against di.sci- 
pline. Did mv mother set me a task as a much-needed piini.shmcnt, I had 
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only to look sorrowful and my Chinese amah would secretly perform the 
task, or, if it had to do with outdoors, then the gardener or the second 
boy would do it, and the cook himself was not above helping me at a 
pinch. My mother discovered them eventually, and tried to show them 
that they were preventing me from learning the proper lessons of self- 
discipline, to which their reply was bewilderment and murmurings that 
1 was only a child and must not be expected to know everything at once. 
Discipline, in their estimation, was the expression of adult anger and the 
child must as a matter of course be protected, since anger was merely a 
sort of dangerous seizure. My mother learned to set me tasks that the 
loving (Chinese could not [)erform for me, such as l(x)king up words in 
the English dictionary and writing down their meanings. And then how 
the agitated Chinese tried to help anyway, and comforted me in the 
cruel labour by smuggling in sweetmeats, or rewarding me with a toy 
that one of them rushed out to buy in the market place, a pottery doll 
dressed in bright robes of paper, or a bamboo whistle, or a sugar tiger 
stuck on the end of a stick ! 

Once, before I was eight, my lather whipped me for telling a lie, and 
horror spread through the servants' quarters and even among the neigh¬ 
bours. 1 had broken the gardener's hoe and then said that I had not, and 
in his grief, in order to stave ofl the whipping, the gardener swore tliat 
it was he who had done it. My father had seen the event, however, and 
the whipping was swift and hard and the gardener stood weeping in the 
doorway with peanut candy bulging in his poc-kel. Such foods were, for¬ 
bidden, for the germs of tropical diseases were hidden in them, but they 
were fed to me secretly and 1 ate them without qualms because the 
Chinese did, and built up a like immunity, 1 suppose, for I was the 
healthiest child imaginal)lc. Nor did 1 consciously deceive my parents, I 
think, for I believed what they said about white people, who seemed to 
die or at least to fall ill with amazing case. But I did not consider myself 
a white person in those days. Even though I knew 1 was not altogether 
Chinese, still I was Chinese enough to cat sweets from the market place 
with impunity. 

Thus I grew up in a double world, the small white clean Presbyterian 
American world of my parents and the big loving merry not-too-clean 
Chinese world, and there was no communication between them. When 
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I was in the Chinese world 1 was Chinese, I spoke Chinese and behaved 
as a Chinese and ate as the (Chinese did, and 1 shared their thoughts and 
feelings. When I was in the Anierican world, I shut the d(K)r between. 

In the Chinese world, it is true, we often discussed the Americans. My 
parents fortunately were beloved by the (Chinese, and except for a few 
unfortunate facts, such as my father's absurdly large feet and immense 
height, and my mother's quick temper, 1 had nothing to be ashamed of. 
Hut other white people did not always fare so well, and their characters 
were .sometimes di.ssected with mirth and thoroughness. 1 knew what no 
other Americans knew about the white people and their secret lives. I 
knew that a certain man kept a secret whisky bottle in his cupboard, and 
that a certain woman would not sleep with her husl)and, and that 
a certain lonely young man tried to make love to any woman who 
would allow it, even to the gateman's wife. Nothing was private in the 
C^hinese world, nothing .secret, the very word for secret also meant unlaw¬ 
ful. It was a richly human world, steeped in humour and pathos, for more 
often than not, when the laughter was over, .some kindly old Chinese 
would say tolerantly, “But these Christians are good, nevertheless. They 
do their best and we must not blame them for what they do not know. 
After all, they were not born (^hinc.se. Heaven did not ordain." 

When I think of the world of my childhood, 1 .see a circle of green 
hills and purple mountains beyond. Between the green hills were the 
greener valleys, tilled to the last inch by farmers of four thousand years. 
Farm families rolled up the legs of their blue cotton trou.scrs and planted 
their rice seedlings together; there was poetry in every movement of the 
blue-clad peasants and 1 can .see the picture clearly in mv mind today. 
Ponds full of fish lay outside the gates of farm-houses around us, and 
every family had a pig and .some hens and a cock and a water buffalo. 

Beggars were on the city streets, but unless there was a famine in the 
North, those beggars were as professional as the city thieves. They were 
organized under a beggar king and from all shopkeepers they exacted 
alms. Did any shopkeeper fail to pay, the most hideous of the lepers and 
the deformed were stationed outside his doors to scare away his cu.s- 
tomers. To be a beggar was to accept a lowly life, unless one went still 
lower and became a professional .soldier. We had no beggars in the 



villages, but we did have soldiers. There was an earth-walled fort near 
our house, and the terror of my life was that I might meet a soldier on 
the road to the Chinese girls’ school where 1 went every day. If 1 saw one 
lounging along the road in his yellow uniform I ran more fleetly than 
any deer through the big clanging gate of our compound. 

“What is the matter?” my mother inquired one afternoon. 

“A soldier! ” I gasped. 

“What of that?” she asked too innocently. 

I could not explain. She belonged to the little white world and she 
could not understand. But in my other world I had been taught that a 
soldier is separated from the laws of life and home, and it is well for a 
girl child to run fast if he comes near. 

“True,” old Madame Shen said one day when she was instructing me 
with her granddaughters, “not every soldier is a devil, but it is hard for 
him not to be. He has a devilish trade.” 
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M;idame Shcn was a neighbour, a matriarch in her own domain as 
much as the Empress Dowager was in the palaces of Peking. Her grand¬ 
daughters were my schoolmates, for the Shcn family was enlightened 
and there was already talk of not binding the feet of their youngest girls. 
The older girls had bound feet, and while I did not envy the pains and 
aches of that dire process whereby the toes of each foot were turned under 
into the sole, and the heel and the ball of the fool brought together under 
the arch, still there were times in those early days when 1 wondered if 
I were jeopardizing my chances for a good husband by having big feet, 
that is, unbound feet. In that world small feet were a beauty that any 
woman could have, whatever her face. 

The Empress in Peking was careful never to interfere with the customs 
of the Chinese she ruled and when once a Manchu Princess returned from 
abroad in Western dress the Empress asked her what she wore to make 
her stout figure so narrow at the waist. The Princess turned to her own 
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daughter, a slender girl in a Parisian gown, and said, “Daughter, take 
oflF your garments and show Her Majesty your corset.” 

The young Princess obeyed and the old Empress surveyed the grim 
garment of steel and heavy cloth. 

“Of the two tortures,” she observed, “it is easier to bear the C!)hincsc 
one.” 

And speaking of cruelty, this is perhaps the place to mtaiiion the 
cruelty to animals which shocks so many foreigners when they visit 
China. I used to wonder why my Chinese friends, whom I knew to be 
merciful and considerate towards people, could be quite indifferent to 
suffering animals. The cause, 1 discovered as I grew older, lay in the 
permeation of C>hiiiese thought by Huddhist theory. Part of the doctrine 
of the reincarnation of the human stnil is that an evil human being after 
death becomes an animal in his next incarnation. Therefore every animal 
was once a wicked human being. While the average Chinese might deny 
direct belief in this theory, yet the pervading beliel led him to feel con¬ 
tempt for animals. 

Another seeming cruelty among the (Chinese, also very shocking to 
Westerners, was that if a person fell into a danger, as for example if he 
fell into the water and would be drowned if not pulled out, only a very 
rare Chinese would stretch out his hand to the drowning one. Cruel? 
Yes, but again the pervading atmosphere of Huddhism through the cen¬ 
turies had persuaded the people generally to believe that fate pursued 
the sufferer, that his hour had come for death. If one saved him, thus 
defying fate, the rescuer must assume the resfK>nsibilities of the one 
saved. A man, however kind, might hesitate if by saving a [)erson who 
had fallen into the danger of death he had thereafter to care for this per¬ 
son and even perhaps his whole family, because he had made himself 
responsible for giving new life to one who was supposed to die. 

It was perhaps because the Manchu rulers were always careful not to 
disturb such beliefs and customs of the Chinese that their dynasty lived 
longer than it might have otherwise. Certainly we were scarcely conscious 
of being ruled at all* There was a magistrate in each county seat and at 
die head of each province was the Viceroy, the representative of the 
Throne in Peking, but the main duty of these officials was to see that 
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every family continued free to live its life, ijiterfcring only when some 
injustice was done. I never saw a policeman in that early world of China. 
Each family maintained firm discipline, and if a crime was committed 
the family elders sat in conference and decided the punishment, which 
sometimes was even death. For the honour of the family the young were 
taught how to behave, and though they were treated with the utmost 
leniency until they were seven or eight years old, after that they learned 
to respect the code of human relationships so clearly set forth by Con¬ 
fucius. 

Yes, Chinese children were alarmingly spoiled when they were small, 
my Western parents thought. No one stopped tantrums or wilfulness 
and a baby was picked up whenever he cried, and indeed he was carried 
by somebody or other most of the time. The Chinese believed that it was 
important to allow a child to cry his fill and vent all liis tempers and 
humours while he was small, for if the.se were suppres.sed by force or 
fright, then anger entered into the blood and poisoned the heart, and 
would surely come forth later to make adult trouble. It was a knowledge 
as ancient as a thousand years, and yet something of tlic same philosophy 
is considered modern in the Western world in which 1 live today. 

Right or wrong, these spoiled children emerged like butterflies from 
cocoons at about the age of .seven or eight, amazingly adult and sweet- 
tempered and self-disciplined. The Chinese believed that there is an age 
for learning each law of life, and to teach a child too young was simply 
to wear out the teacher and frustrate the child. As an example, little 
children went naked in summer, and in winter had their trousers bisected 
so that, when nature compelled, all a tiny creature needed to do was to 
squat. Thus was he spared the nagging of a mother who wanted to be 
relieved of nappy-wa.shing. As for the babies, they were simply held 
outside the door at regular intervals and encouraged by a .soft musical 
whistling to do their duty if j)ossible. It was a delightful and lenient 
world in which a child could live his own life. Instead of the hard-pressed 
father and mother of the Western child, the children of my early world 
had grandparents, innumerable aunts, uncles and cousins and servants 
to love them and indulge them. 

If the child were a boy, when he reached the age of seven a person 
outside his family became important in his life. This was his school- 
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teacher. In that Clhincsc world the teacher had the responsibility not only 
for the mental education of the child but for his moral welfare, tcx>. 
Education included the learning of self-discipline and proper conduct, 
and proper conduct meant the perfecting and the practice of how to 
behave to all other persons in their various stations and relationships. 
The fruit of such education was inner security. A child learned in the 
home how to conduct himself towards the different generations, and at 
school he learned how to conduct himself towards teacher and friends 
and officials and neighbours and acquaintances. Being so taught, the 
young were never ill at ease. We young persons knew where to sit when 
we came into a room. We did not take the seats of our elders until we 
ourselves became the elders. We were taught not to sit until our elders 
sat, not to cat until they had eaten, not to drink tea until their bowls 
were lifted. If there were not enough chairs we st(X)d, and when an elder 
spoke to us, however playfully, we answered with the proper title. Did 
we feel oppressed? I am sure we did not. We knew where we were, and 
we knew, too, that some day we would be elders. 

I am glad that my first years were in an ordered world, where children 
knew the boundaries beyond which they could not go and yet within 
which they lived secure. My parents had their work of teaching and 
preaching their religion, and this kept them busy and happy and out of 
their child’s way. 1 had lessons to do, but a solitary child learns lessons 
quickly and most of my day was free for play and dreaming. 

How sorry 1 feel nowadays for the overcrowded lives of my own 
children, whose every hour is filled with school and sport and social 
events of various kinds! They have no chance to know the delight of 
long days empty except tor what one puts into them. Then the imagina¬ 
tion grows like the tree of life, enchanting the air. No wonder I was a 
happy child, and that my parents were happy, too. We met briefly, wc 
smiled and made communication about necessary matters of food and 
clothing and the small tasks of my day. My mother bade me hold my 
shoulders straight, and my father reminded me at table to hold my knife 
and fork as he did. Upon this subject of the knife and fork my mind was 
kept divided, for my mother ate her food as Americans do, cutting her 
meat and then putting down the knife to take up her fork, but my father 
ate as English people do, holding the fork in his left hand and the knife 
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in his right, cjncl piling the chopped lood against his tork. Each gave me 
directions and sometimes 1 obeyed one and sometimes th(' other, accept- 
ing, as children do, the peculiarities of parents. Meanwhile my private 
choice was chopsticks. 

Mv EARLY MEMORIES are iiot of parents, however, but of places. Onr big 
whitewashed brick bungalow, encircled by deep arched verandas for 
coolness, was honeycombed with places that 1 loved. Under the verandas 
the beaten earth was cool and dry, and 1 had my haunts there. The gar 
dener made a stcjve for me Irom a large Standard Oil tin with one side 
cut away. He lined the sides with mud mixed with lime and then set into 
it a coarse iron grating. When 1 lit a lire beneath this and put in charcoal 
1 could really cook, and ol course 1 cooked the easy (Chinese dishes I liked 
best and that my amah taught me. 1 had a few dolls but my “children" 
were the small folk ol the servants' c|iuirlers or tlu: neighbours, and we 
had wonderful hours of play, unsupervised l)y adults. 1 remember going 
to bed at night rejilcte with solid satisfaction because the day had been so 
packed with jileasurable play. 

Under those verandas, loo, I kept my [ki pheasants and there I smoked 
my first corn-silk cigarette, an unknown sin in my world, but introduced 
to me by the red-haired small son of a visiting missionary wdio had lately 
returned from America. 

“All the kids smoke in America," the rascal said and so we smoked in 
the latticed cellars while our ciders talked thef)logy upstairs. It was not 
exciting enough for me, however, for in my other w'orld any child could 
take a pufi from a ("hinesc grandparent’s water pi})e and adults only- 
laughed when children choked on the raw Chinese tobacco smoke. 
Opium I knew 1 must never taste. My parents spent weary hours trying 
to help some addict break the chain that bound him and I feared the 
sweet and sickish .stuff, imagining that if once 1 tasted it 1 would grow 
thin and yellow, like the father of my next door playmate, and never be 
myself again. 

There was more than that to opium. Our city had been captured in 
1842 by the British during the Opium Wars, when China tried to stop 
the entrance of opium from India and failed. The Manchu general, Hai 
Ling, was in charge of the defence of our city in those years, and feeling 
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himself disgraced by defeat he retired into his lioust and set it on fire and 
so perished. The English insisted on their right to trade, maintaining 
that it was not they who had introduced the opium habit to the Chinese, 
that opium was grown on Chinese soil and greedy Chinese traders merely 
wanted all the income for themselves. Probably this was partly true, yet 
there were many (.'hinese who were not traders and who were frightened 
at the tremendous increase of opium smoking among their people, and it 
was also true that most of the opium, especially the chea{x:r kind, did 
come from India, and not only under the English flag but also the Dutch 
and the American flags. 

Opium was first brought lo China by Arab traders during the Middle 
Ages, as a drug beneficial to diarrhaai and intestinal diseases. The 
C'hinese did not begin smoking it until the Portuguese traders taught 
them to do .so in the seventeenth century when it became a fashionable 
pastime for officials and rich [xrople. Most (Chinese, even in my child¬ 
hood, considered it a foreign custom, and indeed their name for opium 
was yangyicn, or “foreign smoke.“ 

The Chinese lost the Opium Wars, and the price was heavy. Treaty 
ports were yielded, the rights of trade and commerce were demanded 
and given, and high indemnities had to be paid. Chinkiang, my home 
city, was deeply affected by the wars. It became a treaty port and the 
stretch of land along the river’s edge was a British Concession. High 
walls surrounded it, broken by two great iron gates that were always 
locked at night. Within the boundaries lived the British Consul and all 
the other foreigners, except for a few mis.sionary families who preferred 
to live among the C^hinesc. My parents were among these. 1 ’hey were 
constitutionally unable to preach a gospel ot love and brotherhood they 
did not practise, and they could not live happily behind the high walls 
and the iron gates. Happy for me that I had such parents, for instead of 
the narrow and conventional life of the white man in Asia, 1 lived with 
the Chinese people and spoke their tongue as I sj)oke my own. 

Did I not see sights which children should not .see and hear talk not fit 
for children’s ears.^ If I did, I cannot remember. I .saw poor and starving 
people in a famine year, but my parents bade me help them, and 1 learned 
early that suffering can always be relieved, if there is the will to do it, 
and in that knowledge I have found escape from despair throughout my 
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life. Often I saw lepers, their flesh eaten away from their hones, and I 
saw dead children lying on the hillsides, and wild dogs gnawing at their 
flesh, and I saw rascals enough and heard rich cursing when men and 
women c]uarrellcd. I cannot remember anything evil from these sights 
and sounds. It is better to learn early of the inevitable depths, for then 
sorrow and death take their proper place in life, and one is not afraid. 

And how much joy I saw and shared in ! We were the only missionary 
family 1 knew in those days who welcomed Chinese guests to spend the 
night with us. 1 am sure this was partly because my parents were them 
selves cultivated persons and drew to them (diinese of like nature. They 
disliked a crude and ignorant (diinesc as much as they disliked such a 
person were he white, and thus early we learned by their example to 
judge a man or woman by cliaracter and intelligence rather than by race 
or sect. 

How shall I conjure again those childhood days: 1 rose early in the 
morning because my father demanded it. He got up at five o’clcx:k and 
when he had bathed and dressed he prayed for an hour in his study. He 
expected then to find the family waiting for him at the breakfast table. If 
anyone were not there he would not seat himself at the end of our oval 
teak-wood dining table. I’hcre he stood, tall and immovable, his blue 
eyes gazing across the rexan at the landscape beyond the high windows. 
When a small girl hurried through the door and slipped panting into 
her chair he sat down, and with him all of us. He then asked grace, not 
carelessly gabbling, but with a moment’s preceding silence. In a solemn 
voice peculiar to his prayers, he asked divine blessing and always that 
this food might strengthen us to do (iod’s will. 

The food itself was simple hut it seems to me it was always good. In 
the morning except in the summer we had oranges, brought by ship and 
bearer from Fukien, where such oranges grow as I have never seen else¬ 
where. When the oranges were gone wc had Icjquars, and then apricots, 
and perhaps fresh lichees, and of course peaches, bananas, pineapples, 
and melons of many kinds. Melons were summer fruits and we never ate 
them if they had been cut in the streets, for we knew that flies were deadly 
enemies, carrying dysentery and cholera and typhoid on their tiny feet. 

After the fruit at breakfast we always had a special sort of porridge 
made of whole wheat and ground at home on a Chinese stone quern. We 
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ate it with sugar and while I)ufTal() cream, richer than cow’s cream, and 
it was followed by eggs, and hot rolls or biscuits. 

Breakfasts were always solid and American, for my parents worked 
hard and expected their children to do so, but the other two meals were 
less hearty. 1 usually ate first within the servants’ cjuarlers and my mother 
was often astonished at my lack of apj)elile without apparently ever 
guessing its cause. The servants' f(H)d was plain but delicious: even their 
breakfast I liked much better than mv own. In our region it was rice 
o-ruel served verv hot, with a lew small dishes of salt fish, salted dried 
turnips and pickled mustard greens, and now and then a hard-l>oiled egg. 
But the servants’ midday meal was the best: rice, cooked dry and light, 
a bowl of soup of some sort, another bowl with Cliinese cabbage and 
fresh white bean curd, and still another with a bit of meat or fowl. We 
needed no dessert, fur fruit and sweets were considered belween-rneal 
dainties. 

Years later, w hen 1 went to North Cdiina to live, 1 did not eat rice but 
wheaten foods with vegetables and infrt‘c]uent bits of meat. Feather-like 
twisted crullers and tea made breakfast, with dates and persimmons for 
fruit, or roasted bread, paper thin and a foot in diameter, wra[)ped round 
chopped garlic. For the second meal of the day, since in North China 
people eat only two meals a day except in the harvest season, we ate 
noodles or bread roasted against coal embers and dotted with sesame 
seeds; or steamed bread rolls hllcd with chopped meat and garlic; or 
boiled dumplings, very small, filled with bits of meat and fresh ginger, 
or with chopped spinach and bean vermicelli. 

The gala days in my C'hinese world were the days when we were in¬ 
vited to wedding and birthday feasts, and then the menu included a score 
and more of different dishes, each perfected by centuries of gourmets. 
For the Chinese are always gourmets, and the a[)[)earance of a dish, its 
texture and its fkivour are subjects for endless talk and comparison. A 
rich man will pay his cook a prince’s salary, and yet he will humbly heed 
the criticisms of his friends concerning a dish set before them, for cook¬ 
ing is pure art, and when a dish is criticized by those who know all that 
it should be, none can take offence, since there is nothing personal in 
criticizing an art. 

The best of these Chinese dishes were always seasonal as well as local. 
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wooden hiimmer, which he did while holding the gong and hammer in 
one hand, 1 gathered a few coppers from my store and ran to beckon to 
him. l*he totTce, dusted with flour to keep it from being sticky, lay in a 
big round slab on the lid of one of the baskets he carried suspended on 
a bamboo pole across his shoulder. When wc had argued over the size of 
the piece J could buy with my coins, each of which was worth the tenth 
of a penny, he took his sharp chisel and chipped off the portion. It was a 
delicious sweet, long lasting and very healthy, since it contained no white 
cane sugar. 

One ol the benefits ol sharing the food of the poor—and how generous 
they always were—was that I ate brown rice and brown flour and brown 
sugar. Yet the strange human passion for whiteness possessed the 
Chinese, too, and when a poor man became rich, immediately he took 
to eating white polished rice and flour and white imported cane sugar 
and wondered why he did not feel as well as he used to feel in his days of 
poverty. And tfiough I was pitied for my lilue eyes and yellow hair, my 
white skin was always praised and it was counted a misfortune if a 
daughter in a Chinese family was born with brown skin instead of with 
a skin of light cream colour, 'bhe northern Chinese are tall and fair in 
comparison to the dark short brown people of the South, and so the 
women of the North arc much admired. 

Throughout those glorious days of my early childhood there was 
always something to sec and to do. Behind our compound walls, whose 
gates were never locked except at night, a warm and changeful life went 
on, and many Cdiincsc ladies came to see my mother, curious to meet a 
foreigner and see a foreign house. My own friends came and went, and 
our favourite playing place was the hillside in front of the gate, where 
the pampas grass grew tall above our heads. Merc in the green shadows 
wc pretended jungles one day and housekeeping the next. In a sunny 
corner of the south veranda I spent many winter afternoons reading 
alone, and in that spot I read and re-read our set of Charles Dickens, 
refreshing myself meanwhile with oranges or peanuts. 

For change and excitement we went on rare cxcasions to the hills or to 
Silver Island for picnics or to see Golden Island, where a giant lived, 
who froze my heart when I looked into his fat bland face. He was in an 
inner room of the vast and famous Buddhist monastery, an immense 
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figure in the grey robes of a priest, eight and a half feet tall, and broad 
in proportion. He sat with huge hands placed on his knees, and he would 
not get up to show how tall he was unless he were paid to do so. Even 
then he would not always get up, for he was often in a surly mfKxl and 
kept the money anyhow. If 1 had nightmares, it was about that hideous 
gigantic priest. 

The Chinese moon year was rich with treasures of feast days, each 
with its particular dainty to be made and eaten, and each with its special 
toys and delightful occupations. Thus at the Feast of Lanterns our faith¬ 
ful servants bought us paper rabbits pulled upon little wheels and lit 
within bv candles, or lotus flowers and butterflies, or even horses, split in 
two, one half of which I carried on my front and the other strapped upon 
my back, so tliat to my great joy 1 k)okcd like a horse walking in the 
dark. And in the spring there were kites made in every imaginable shape; 
sometimes we made them ourselves of split reeds and rice paste and thin 
red paper, and we spent our days upon the hills, watching the huge and 
intricate ones that even grown men flew, a rnighty dragon or a thirty- 
foot centipede or a pagoda that needed a dozen men to get it aloft. Wc 
played with birds in cages and birds that could talk if wc taught them 
carefully enough, black macaws and white-breasted magpies, or we had 
nightingales for music. Wc listened to the wandering story-tellers who 
beat their little gongs uf)on the country roads or stopped at villages at 
night and gathered their crowds upon a threshing floor. We went to see 
the troupes of travelling actors who performed their plays in front of the 
temples, and thus I learned early my Chinese history and became familiar 
with its heroes. The Chinese New Year was of course the crown of all 
the year’s joys, and on that day we exchanged gifts with our Chinese 
friends and received calls and went calling, dressed in our best and bow¬ 
ing and wishing “Happy New Year and Riches” everywhere we went. 

Yet there was always the white world on the fringe of my Chinese 
world, and the white world had its own holidays and pleasures, too. 
Hallow-e’en, for instance, I faithfully observed with a jack-o’-lantern 
made from a yellow Chinese gourd and the kindly C'hinesc neighbours 
pretended to be terrified when a fiery grinning face shone through their 
windows. Christmas, too, was a foreign festival, a family joy, and 
so were the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving Day. My parents were 
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careful to observe all such days and to teach us what they meant. 


That early world seemed as stable as the sun and moon and all its 
ways were peace. And yet, before 1 was eight years old, even 1 could 
discern that it mighi come to an end. In Peking the Empress Dowager 
was having trouble with her heir, her adopted son, tlie young Emperor 
Kwang-hsii. Parents of only sons sympathized with her, especially if 
such sons were wilful, handsome, intelligent, rebellious youths. 1 heard 
the young Emperor discussed in my own family and thought of my 
brother, eleven \ cars older than I, wfiom 1 scarcely knew because he had 
been sent awav to school in America when I was but tliree. He was some¬ 
times a trouble, Ux), and 1 knew that mv mother was oftern slee[)less when 
he did not write, 

I suppose the old Einj)ress was already dreaming of something like 
retirement and enjoying herself, for she had many interests. She liked to 
paint and was a fine calligrapher; she loved flowers, and she had a mag 
nctic way with birds and animals, so that she could coax wild birds to 
come to her at call, and cicadas to sit upon her wrist while she stroked 
them with her torehnger. She would have been glad, 1 think, to leave the 
affairs of state to her adoj)ted son. P>ut Kwang-hsii was impetuous and 
weak, unable to think and plan as a statesman. Moreover, and this really 
terrified her, he seemed bewitched by the ways of the West. It had begun 
in his early childhood, in a manner which had seemed innocent enough. 
The eunuchs who were his servants had been hard [)iit to it to amuse the 
lonely little boy, and they had searched the city for toys. But he grew 
tired of kites and clay dolls and pupcr lanterns and whistles, and at last 
one of the eunuchs remembered that there was a foreign toy-shop in the 
capital, kept by a Dane, who stocked a few Western toys for the children 
of the foreign legation families. Thither the Imperial eunuchs went and 
they bought a toy train for the little Emperor, a magical toy which could 
be wound up to run. He was delighted with it, and they, p(K)r souls, 
pleased and relieved to find something that could amuse their tinv 
sovereign, hurried to the shop again and again until the astonished Dane 
found himself on the way to riches. Every imaginable trinket and toy 
was bought, and at last he searched the European countries to find some¬ 
thing new for the baby Emperor. 
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Thus from his e;irly years Kwang-hsu believed that from the West 
came strange and wonderful objects which his own country did not know 
how to make. As he grew older he read of machines and railways and 
he began to dream of reforming his nation and making C^hina as modern 
as the Western nations. There were other men who had the same dreams, 
and two of them were the Fmperor's own tutors. Unknown to the Em¬ 
press, they encouraged their young ruler to imagine himscll as the head 
of a vast modern people, a new China, and they tried to [)ersuade him 
to take the first dreadful step towards complete power. It was to murder 
the Empress Dowager. 

The young Emperor loved and admired the great woman who had 
brought him in her own arms to the Imperial Palace. Yet he saw clearly 
enough what she would not: that China was in peril if she did not 
moderni/e to defend herself, for hungry Western powers were nibbling 
at her coasts and inland rivers. 

“We are being carved into pieces like a melon," the old Empress 
groaned, and yet she could not trust the impetuous young Emperor. She 
was partly justified for, in a burst ol reforming energy as soon as he 
became Emperor, within a hundred days he sent scores of edicts flying 
over the country, announcing new schools to be set up in temples, new 
railways, new laws and customs. Everything was to be changed and at 
once. 

The people were confused by this and inside the Palace there was deep 
division. Hut when the Empress Dowager had to act, she acted quickly. 
I can remember the consternation of my parents and our liberal Chinese 
friends, and the satisfaction of our conservative ("hinese friends, includ¬ 
ing my tutor, Mr. Rung, when wc heard the news early one morning 
that by a coup d'etat the young Emperor had been taken prisoner and 
locked up on an island, that Yuan Shih-k'ai, the Commander of the new 
Western-trained C>hinese army, had deserted the Emperor to take sides 
with the Empress Dowager and that only two of the leading reformers 
had escaped. What was to happen now? The foreign governments, it 
became evident during the next few weeks, would do nothing. Dxal 
opinion on the whole sided with the Empress Dowager and with the 
conservative party. 

The next edict we received was signed by the Emperor, but everyone 
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knew that the Empress had wTitlen it and sent it out over his name. It 
was moderate enough, mildly saying that the reforms were going too fast 
and the people were becoming confused. Next followed the retraction of 
all the young Empercjr’s edicts, and we knew that The Venerable An¬ 
cestor was back on the Throne again and in full power. 

It was in the year of 1900 , when I was eight years old, that the two 
worlds of mv childhood first split apart. In an academic fashion I had 
known, of course, even in those early years, that I was American and not 
Chinese, and 1 felt a rough justice in street urchins calling me “little 
foreign devil,” or in their pretending when they saw^ me that it would 
soon rain, since devils, they said, come out only when it is going to rain. 
I knew that 1 was no devil, and to be called one did not trouble me be¬ 
cause 1 was still secure in mv C^hinese world. 1 merely made reply that 
these urchins were the children ol turtles—that is to sav, they were 
bastards -a remark which sent them into shocked silence. My parents 
did not know' for years the significance of the retort, and by that time I 
w’as old enough to be ashamed of it myself. 

In that vear of 1900 , howTver, throughout the beaulilul springtime of 
the Yangtse River Valley, I felt my world splitting. The stream of visitors 
thinned and sometimes days ()asscd without a single (dnnesc friend 
appearing before our gales. M\ playmates were often silent, and at last 
they too ceased to climb the hill from the valley. 

1 was bewildered at first, and then sorely wounded, and when my 
mother saw this she explained to me as best she eoulcl w'hat was happen¬ 
ing. It had nothing to do with Americans, she said, for wc had never 
been cruel to the Cliinesc nor liad wc taken tbeir land or their river ports. 
Other white people had done the evil, and our Chinese friends, she 
promised me, understood this and felt as warmly to us as before, only 
they did not dare to show their feelings, since they would be blamed. It 
was now that I felt the first and primary injustice ol life. I was innocent, 
but because I had tlu; blue eves and blonde hair of my race I was hated, 
and because of fear of me and my kind 1 walked in danger. 

Danger! It had been an unknown word to me, but now wc were in 
danger, I and my family and all white men, w-'omen and children like us. 
For there came crce[)ing down from Peking to our mid-country province 
the most sickening rumours about the Empress Dowager. The Venerable 
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Ancestor had turned against us. Because greedy Europeans were gnaw¬ 
ing at the shores of China, she wanted to rid herself of all white people 
and lock the gates of China for ever against us. She was scarcely to be 
blamed, my grave father said, for wanting to free China of the plun¬ 
derers, and how would we like it if our own country, the United States, 
were fastened upon by strangers and stolen away from us bit by bit, by 
nagging petty wars and huge indemnities in money arid land and railway 
rights? He sympathized with the Empress Dowager, but his sympathy 
could not save us. 

I remember the faultless summer day when we heard oi the first mass¬ 
acre of missionaries in Shantung, and that the little children had been 
murdered with their parents. It was the death ol the children that made 
my mother’s face turn pale and made my father decide that we must all 
Ik' sent away. He had not believed until then that the Empress Dowager 
could be so foolish as to trust herself to the Boxers,* that clan of mon¬ 
strous impostors who pretended to her that they could by their secret 
magic withstand the foreign guns. But by this time hysteria was raging 
over the whole nation. The foreign powers had demanded one concession 
after another from the weak young Emperor. France had taken Annum, 
England insisted upon Weihaiwei, France upon Kwangchow, Germany 
upon Tsingtao and Russia upon Dairen. These were called “leased terri¬ 
tories,” but actually they were colonies. And where were the army and 
the navy for which theChinesc people had been paying so heavily through 
taxes? It was clear that the money had been absorbed, spent, squandered, 
not only by the old Empress Dowager herself upon such follies as a 
marble boat on the lake by the Summer Palace, but through the private 
hoardings of her officials. When her full guilt began to be suspected she 
was glad to turn the attention of the angry people to the plundering 
foreigners, and so she listened to the Boxers, against the advice of her 
best ministers. 

By now the young Emfxrror had no power at all, for he was still locked 
up and his helpers were decapitated or gone. 

* The 1 Ho Ch'uan, or “Boxers”—literally translated, the “Righteous Harmony Fists” 
-who gave their name to the so-called Boxer Rebellion of lyoo, sprang up during the late 
iSyo’s as secret groups of nationalists and terrorists. One of their sk»giins was: “Protect 
the country, destroy the foreigners.” They used a Cf>mhination of special exercises and self- 
hypnotism to make themselves, they claimed, invuInerabJe to bullets. 
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Into this storm and fury our quiet bungalow was swept one day like a 
leaf upon a whirlpool. 

The air that summer’s day was hot and still and from the verandas the 
landscape was beautiful, the valleys green as jade with their earthen 
farm-houses shaded beneath the willow trees. White geese walked the 
paths between the fields and children played on the threshing floors while 
their parents in blue cotton {X'asant garb tilled the fields. Beyond the dark 
city the shining river flowed towards the sea. I remember, though I was 
only eight years old, that long moment I stood on tlie veranda, gazing 
upon the scene that was home to me because I knew no other. It was the 
same and yet I knew, child though I was, that it could never be the same 
again. 

We left our home on that perfect summer's day and took shi[) on one 
of the sturdy steamboats that plied the Yangtse down to Shanghai. There 
had been plenty of argument in the mission bungalow before we left, for 
my mother and father did not leave their post easily. Even now there was 
no thought of my father’s remaining with us: he was to take us to 
Shanghai and then return alone. We left the house as it was, but my 
mother took some of the family silver she had brought from her West 
Virginia home and buried it in a corner of the garden to save it. Long 
ago she had learned such lessons in her childhood, when in the War 
between the States her family had hidden their treasures, too. 

The actual leave-taking was entirely unreal. The signal for instant 
flight had long been planned. When the flagon the American Consulate 
was changed to one of solid red, we must go, and it had changed at noon. 
I said farewell to the house, and to my favourite haunts inside our com¬ 
pound, the big Chinese elm, three feet in diameter, which I had climbed 
so often, the garden bench under the bamboos where 1 went to read, and 
the little play kitchen under the verandas. And there were the animals, 
my pheasants, a rabbit, and an old grey dog, Nebuchadnezzar, whom we 
called Neb, a humble, mangy, pleading, too-a flection ate creature that no 
one could love except me. I could not be sure that anyone would feed 
him when 1 was gone, for our amah was going with us, and she alone 
had the heart to keep old Neb alive for my sake. 

And yet I could not believe that I was never to return. My father would 
be here, I could not imagine him not living, and there was the buried 
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silver to be dug up, and the trees must remain, and the permanent hills 
and the valleys. 

With irrepressible hope, 1 followed my family to the Bund and crossed 
the wooden bridge to the steamer. 

We reached Shanghai, but for the next months—I think it was almost 
a year—my memory falters and whatever happened seems accidental and 
disjointed. We were merely refugees. Shanghai was breathlessly hot, but 
I was used to semi-tropical heat. At home our daily baths were in a tin 
tub, filled by buckets of water which the water-bearer brought in. Here 
1 saw for the first time water coming out of the wall from taps. It was 
pure magic, the self-coming water that I had heard about. The tub was 
still of painted tin, hut it was a big one, and it was set in a wide shallow 
wooden platform fenced about with board and lined with tin, at one 
end of which was a drain. My mother stopped the drain with a big cork 
and then let cool water run into the walled platform and there on hot 
afternoons my baby sister and 1 played. 

One incident of that refugee |)eriod is rooted in my mind. One day 
we were walking along a street, my mother and I. It was crowded, and 
ahead of me, stifling me, I thought, was a stout Chinese gentleman in a 
blue satin robe and a black sleeveless jacket. Straight in front of my face 
was the swinging end of his queue, a black silk woven cord ending in a 
large tassel. The heat became unbearable, the gentleman seemed im- 
movable, and at last in a sort of wilful impatience I did what I had 
never done before, 1 pulled the tassel gently, as a hint tliat he walk a 
little faster. Instantly he turned round and bent upon me a black look of 
wrath. He did not frighten me, but my mother did. For I saw her face 
go white, and quickly she begged the Chinese to forgive me. 

“She is only a child.” I remember her very words. “But she is a 
naughty child, and I will punish her. Please overlook her fault.” 

The gentleman did not reply but he did not look mollified, and my 
mother drew me away and we went down another street. 

“Never,” she said more sternly than I had ever heard her speak, “never 
do such a thing again ! It might be very dangerous.” 

What frightened me was the look on her face. She was afraid, afraid 
of a Chinese! I had never seen her afraid before in my life. It was indeed 
the end of an era. 
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Mv FATHER was not killed in the Boxer troubles, nor were 
any of the white men in our province of Kiangsu. This was 
the result of the wisdom and courage of one man, our 
Viceroy, who, when he received the edict of the Empress 
Dowager, refused to obey it. It was more than mercy, it was 
also foresight, for our Viceroy understood what our old Empress did not, 
that it was not white men alone who had bred revolution in C'hina. Their 
presence and deeds had only hastened the awakening of the Chine.se 
people. Why, the people asked themselves, had they no weapons to resist 
the invaders from the West, who were different from any others of the 
past,'^ These white men had seized lands and rivers instead of the Throne, 
and did not yield as the other invaders had to the superior civilization of 
China. On the contrary, the Westerners considered their own civilizations 
superior and they tried to prove them so by guns and cannon. Such 
weapons were as terrifying to the unarmed Chinese people as a hydrogen 
bomb might be to an undefended city in America. 

Our family today has three sons, the elder two nearing draft age and 
the third one not far behind. 1 now face the tragic probability that my 
sons must join our armed forces and perhaps fight an Asian people whom 
I love and admire and to whom I am deeply indebted. To prevent this I 
am helpless, although it could have been prevented long ago in Asia, 
and prevented many times since, had we but understood the nature of 
the peoples there. 

Be this as it may, I now sec myself, a child of ten, the Boxer troubles 
ended, returned to ( 2 hina with my parents after a furlough in America. 
It is the year 1902 and I am in the small old dining-room in a mission 
bungalow on the hills above the Yangtsc River, and I am listening to 
the grave voice of the old Chinese gentleman who is my tutor, Mr. Kung. 
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He is a Confucian, which seems not to have troubled my Christian 
parents, although he instilled into me Confucian ethics while he taught 
me C.hincse reading and writing. He prided himself on the surname 
Rung, which was also the surname of C'onfucius, this name again being 
a corruption of the (Chinese Kung-fulse, or Father Kung, But I, as a 
C^hristian child, supposed that C>)nfucius was the same as Our Father in 
Heaven. 

The most im[jortant lesson Mr. Kung taught me was that if one would 
be happy he must not raise his head above his neighbour's. 

“He who raises his head above the heads of others,” Mr. Kung said, 
“will sooner or later be decapitated.” 

It was true in (.'hina as elsewhere that when a man became loo success¬ 
ful, too powerful, m\'slerious forces went to work and the earth began 
to crumble under his pinnacle, 'fhe Cdnncse are a proud and envious 
people, as a nation and as individuals; they do not love their superiors 
and never did, and tlie truth is they have never believed that their 
superiors could exist. This fact partly explains the present anti-Arncrican- 
ism, this and the attitude of missi(;naries and traders and diplomats who 
considered themselves, consciously or unconsciously, superior to the 
C'hinese. 

In those days after i()oo when while armies punished the old Empress 
so bitterly, when her palaces were looted and incalculable treasures stolen 
from Peking, Americans were among the while men. After the storm 
was over - so strangely called in Western hi story 'Phe Boxer Rebellion, 
but rebcllicai against what ruler except the white man? -after the storm 
and after the defeat, the white man went back again to C'hina without 
a lesson learned. They went l)ack in complacency, thinking that by force 
they had taught the C'hincse a lesson, so that never again would they 
rebel against the white man’s rule. 

It made me unhappy even in the days when Mr. Kung was my teacher. 
He explained it to me gently and 1 remember one afternoon that I wept. 
We had only just come back from America and a year in my kindly 
grandfather’s house, and I wept because I knew that if men like Mr. 
Kung and my grandfather could meet and talk things over they would 
understand each other. What Mr. Kung said in his beautiful polished 
Peking Mandarin was something like this: 
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“It will be peaceful for you here again, Little Sister, but not for long. 
This storm is still rising. You must go to America and not come back, 
lest next time you be killed with all your kind.” 

“There must be a next time?” I asked, tcn ilied. 

“Until justice is done,” he said gravely and with infinite pity. 

And I could say nothing, for I knew that his ancestral home in Peking 
had been destroyed by (icrman soldiers, men to whom the German 
Kaiser had given the im[ierial command in some such words as these: 
“Germans, so behave that for ever when a Chinese hears the name of 
Germany he will quake with fear and run to save himself.” And the 
Germans had obeyed their Kaiser. 

Yet as the days passed, 1 forgot rny fears as a child forgets, though my 
worlds were now sharply clear, one from the other. J was American, not 
Chinese, and although C'hina was as dear to me as my native land, 1 
knew’ it was not my land. 

Notwithstanding, they were good years in many ways for a child. 
The Emperor, Kwang hsii, was now dead, and so was the Old Empress. 
But before she died, she had declared a little child her successor, the 
small Pii Yi. We. saw pictures of him sometimes in the papers, a plump 
baby with an astonished W(K)dcn little face above his stiff satin robe and 
sleeveless jacket. There was a Regent, but life w^ent on as usual appar¬ 
ently, and had it not been for the inescapable past, I might have been the 
same child. But I was old enough now to read history for myself and I 
perceived that Chinese historians and English ones gave eritircly different 
versions of the same events, and that each despised the other, although 
neither knew what the other was. 

Those were strange conflicting days, for in the morning 1 sat over my 
American school books and learned the lessons assigned to me by my 
mother, while in the afternoon I studied under the wholly different 
tutelage of Mr. Kung. I became mentally bif(x:al, and so I learned early 
to understand that there is no such condition in human affairs as abso- 
lute truth. There is only truth as people see it, and truth may be kaleido¬ 
scopic in its variety. This is why I could never belong entirely to one side 
of any jquestion. To be a Communist would be absurd to me, as absurd 
as to be entirely anything. 1 straddled the globe too young. 

All this learning went on quite pleasantly and painlessly and indeed 
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I had a happy life, though my days would perhaps have seemed slow and 
boring to my own children. I sec Mr. Kung still as he arrived upon all 
fine afternoons, except on Sundays. He could not come upon rainy days, 
cither, because his mother forbade it, lest he wet his feet and fall ill, and 
being a filial son he did not wish to cause her anxiety, and there was 
nothing strange to me in that, although Mr. Kung was nearly fifty and 
his mother seventy-two. She was his mother, was she not, and would be 
until she died, and the web that held the Chinese together as a people, 
solid and eternal, was the love and respect between the generations. 

And so Mr. Kung arrived punctually on fine afternoons at two o’clock, 
carrying his treasure of books wrapped in a soft old piece of black silk. 
This he unfolded but only when he had given greeting to me and re¬ 
ceived from me a suitable bow and salutation, after which I, too, could 
seat myself. Then only, I say, did he open the silk with tender care and 
bring forth the book which we might then be studying. For two hours 
we read and he expounded, not alone the past contained within the book, 
but also the relation of that |)ast, however dim and distant, to the present 
and even to the future. 

Thus it was from him in my early youth that 1 learned the first axiom 
of human life, that nothing, not the least wind that blows, is accidental 
or causeless. Fate, Mr, Kung taught me, is unalterable only in the sense 
that, given a cause, a certain result must follow, but no cause is inevitable 
in itself, and man can shape his world if he does not resign himself to 
ignorance. Mr. Kung liked to cjiiote also from ihe (Christian Ifiblc, partly, 
I imagine, to prove to me his liberal Confucian mind, and his favourite 
text was the one about reaping the whirlwind if one sowed the wind, 
and he reminded me often, in his gently lofty manner, tliat one could 
not expect figs from thistles. 

When four o’clock came the lesson was over. He covered his tea bowl 
and wrapped the book again in the soft black silk and we rose and I 
bowed and he inclined his head, reminding me of tomorrow’s prepara¬ 
tion and of a few mistakes 1 might have made. So we parted, 1 following 
him to the gate as a pupil should follow a teacher, and there standing 
until his swaying robes and black silk queue had disappeared. It would 
still be years before the demands of revolution, smouldering under the 
surface of our everyday life, would cut the queue away as the last sign 
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of servitude to the dying Manchu Empire. But Mr. Kiing was dead by 
then, taking his queue with him. 

1 WAS TOO OLD by now to play in tbc pam[)as grass outside the gate. I 
was getting to be what was called “a big girl” and if my mother was not 
with me then my C^hinese nurse accompanied me when 1 went outside 
the gate. She was tar more strict than anv mother and she pursed her 
wrinkled lips if I stopped to buv a sweet from a vendor or some bit of 
jewellery that took my fancy at a silversmith’s. The Cdiinese silver was 
beautiful, soft and jnire, and the smiths carved it in delicate patterns in 
a bracelet or a heavy chain, or they twisted hair-fine wires into exquisite 
filigree as delicate as cobweb, and studded it with plum blossoms and 
butterflies inlaid with blue kingfisliers’ feathers. 

For the first time, during these post Boxer years, I tried to find a few 
friends among peo[)le of mv own race, I remember a sweet-faced, browjv 
eyed English girl named Agnes, whose lather worked lor the English 
Bible S(K:iety, a gentle creature who lived the secluded, almost empty 
life of most white families, entirely unaware of the rich culture of the 
Chinese people. Nothing was more delightful than to sit down with her 
family on a chill winter afternoon, when we gathered in a little dining¬ 
room St jfTed with ugly English Iurniture and had an English tea. There 
was no dainty nonsense about that meal. The big rectangular table was 
covered with a solid white linen cloth, and upon this were set silver- 
covered plates of hot scones and dishes ot Australian butter and CroSvSe 
and Blackwell’s Fbiglish strawberry jam. We had strong black Indian 
tea, stout Empire stull, enriched with white sugar and proper English 
condensed milk. Against one wall was a hideenjs structure of carved 
shelves reaching to the ceiling, every shelf crowded with bits of porcelain 
or painted glassware, not from China but from various spots within the 
blessed British Isles—“(meetings from Brighton” (in gold upon pink) 
or “Hearty Good Wi.shes from Dundee.” Never mind, it was hideous, 
but it was warm and co.sy and friendly and in its hideous funny way I 
loved it. And after the scones we had fresh pound cake or English raisin 
cake and more and more cups of tea. And this good English tea was 
prepared in a dark little Chine.se kitchen by a thin Chinese man who 
consoled himself for the scolding of his foreign mistress by cheating her 
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richly when he shopped, and learning meanwhile to cook so well that 
when the white folk departed he found a job as head cook for a famous 
war lord. And wc were served by a table boy who afterwards burned 
down the house in which we sat. 

Still, living today with electric household appliances, 1 find myself 
nostalgic for a house where the servants arc human, the while I know 
and hate the poverty that makes human labour cheap. And yet the ser¬ 
vants in our own Chinese home enjoyed their life, and they respected 
themselves and their work and us. How lonely might I have been in the 
evening had I not been free to sit in the servants' court, to play with 
their babies and listen to the music of a country flute or a two-stringed 
violin! 

Certainly machines arc not so companionable. 1 went not long ago to 
call upon a young farmer’s wife, a neighbour of mine in Pennsylvania. 
I entered the kitchen and encircling it I saw monumental machines: 
washing machine, drier, mangle, two freezers, refrigerator, electric 
stove, sink. With such help her daily work was soon done, and wc went 
into the neat living-room where there was no book, but where a tele¬ 
vision set was carrying on. She paid no heed to it and, inviting me to 
sit down, she took her fat baby, immaculate and well fed, on her knee 
and wc talked until I had to leave. Said she, real disappointment in her 
voice, “Oh, can’t you stay? I thought you’d spend the afternoon. I get 
so bored after dinner—1 haven’t a thing to do.” 

I thought of Chinese farm wives who take their laundry to the pond 
and chatter and laugh together while they beat their garments with a 
wooden paddle upon a flat rock, a long tedious process, except what 
would they have done of an afteriKKm without it? And by their talk and 
merriment they were more amu.sed, I do believe, than was that young 
neighbour of mine by the television rattling all day long, with its un¬ 
known voices and its pictured faces. 

Two world.s, and one cannot be the other, and each has its ways and 
blessings, I suppose. 

As I LOOK BACK upon thosc years between 1901 and 1911 they seem to 
be strangely hesitant years. Peace covered China like a sheet of thin ice 
beneath which a river boiled. Outwardly our life was better than ever. 
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My mother had dug up the buried family silver, our faithful servants 
had gathered round us again, and there was little cursing al my father 
as he came and went on the street. Tor after the Boxers had been dis¬ 
pelled and disgraced, new treaties guaranteed the safety oi the white 
man wherever he might choose to live, to preach, to trade. In addition, 
China was compelltxl to pav vast indemnities for the desperate folly oi 
the old dead Empress, though my own country later chose to s[)cnd its 
share in scholarships for young C'hinese in American universities. 

The Cdiinese are a practical peo[)le. Thev knew their own defeat and 
could not then risk another, b'or ten years at least they must recuperate, 
reflect and plan. In tliose ten years I passed from childhood into adoles¬ 
cence, in a freedom which perhaps no white child had ever known in 
China and certainly could not know again. Sometimes, to he sure, a child 
would still shout "VWg —“foreign devil!”—as I passed, but 

if he did his mother clapjxxl her hand across his mouth, frightened be¬ 
cause slic had heard bow cruel was the revenge that white folk took. 

'J’his fear always broke my heart, and wherever 1 found it 1 stopped 
and spoke gently to the mothers and asked them not to be alraid, and 
told them about my country and how my people did not hate them and 
how much 1 wished that we could be friends, because indeed our hearts 
were all the same. 

Mr. Kung died in 1905, and my parents sent me to a mission school 
for girls. But I never again learned as much as I had learned from Mr. 
Kung. I wept at his funeral and wore a w^hite band of mourning on my 
sleeve and I bowed before his coffin with the lesser members of his 
family. He died of cholera in September. Ele rose as usual in the morn¬ 
ing but he was dead by night. My mother did not want me to go to his 
funeral because of the danger of ccaitagion and, when I insisted, she let 
me go with my father only on the promise that we would not touch our 
lips even to so much as a bowd of tea. She had good reason to demand 
such promises for she had nearly died of cholera in Shanghai once, be¬ 
fore I was born, and had on the .same day lost my sister whom I never 
saw, a child of four. And my father, having found a doctor, was forced 
to decide which life was to l)e saved, his daughter's or his wife’s. 

“I cannot save them both,” the doctor had said. 

He chose his wife, but sometimes I wonder if my mother forgave him 
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for it. It would hnve been like her to h;wc insisted on s:iving both and 
somehow getting it done, but she was unconscious and had no say. She 
always felt, 1 think, that my father accepted too easily the will of God. 

Day by day through these years I had plenty of love and kindness and 
1 knew no personal unhappiness. I was healthy and full of good spirits 
and never idle or bored, a curious child plaguing everyone with ques¬ 
tions. 1 was entangled in every human story going on about me, and 
spent hours listening to anyone who would talk to me. Of course I 
absorl)ed much useless information, and yet I wonder if it was really 
useless. 1 took deep interest, for example, in the farming problems of our 
Chinese neighbours, the diiliculties of raising crops on five acres or so 
of land, with every rice plant thrust into the [)addy field by hand, by 
farmers and all the members of their families. All this knowledge was 
useful to me when I began to write. 

I had decided well before 1 was ten to be a novelist, but Mr. Rung 
confused my mind, lie had been trained in the early ("hinesc classical 
tradition that no reputable writer condescends to produce novels. Novels, 
he taught me, are designed only to amuse the idle and the illiterate, that 
is, those persons who cannot appreciate a true literary style and moral 
and philosophical content. This discouragement was increased by the 
religious feeling ot my parents, who considered novel-reading an idle 
pastime. Indeed, my mother and I played a sort of hide-and-seek all 
through my childhood, although neither of us ever referred to it. She 
hid the novels I read and I hunted for them until I found them. 1 cannot 
remember that 1 bore her any ill will lor this, she was far Ux) lovable and 
good; nor did she, apparently, feel any anger towards me for almost in¬ 
variably finding her hiding places. The whole [)crformancc was carried 
on in silence by both of us. When 1 grew up I forgot about it and have 
since wished that I had remembered to ask her why she hid the books in 
such easy places. lUit she died too young. There were many cjucstions I 
meant to ask her and did not until it was trx) late. 

The result of all this was that somehow 1 grew u[) feeling that the 
writing of novels was a lesser work than it is. When The Good Earth 
took on a life of its own, no one was more astonished than I, and I was 
even apologetic that my first ap[)earance, so to sfxrak, in the world of 
literature should be with a novel. 
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I WAS TOO YOUNG whcH 1 Wiis rcadv for college, and my mother, always 
sensitive and observant, decided that I must sjiend a year at a boarding 
school. 1 was to go to Shanghai, to Miss JewelPs School, the most fashion¬ 
able and indeed the only good school for Western boys and girls at that 
time, supposedly, in our [lartof the Cdiina coast. 

When 1 look back on the months spent at Miss jewelTs, the memory 
is unreal, fantastic. I here was, in the First place, Shanghai, a city alto¬ 
gether unlike any (diinese city, created by lorcigners and for foreigners. 
Decades earlier Manchu emjierors hatl assigned a living S[)ace to the in¬ 
truding Westerners, and in contemjn had allowed them nothing better 
than mud flats on the Whangpoo River, where the Yangtse flows into 
tlie sea. Out ol this malarial waste the foreigners had made a city. Great 
buiklings litted tlieir bulk along the handsome l>und. Parks were opened, 
the fa.rnous jiarks which later provided a slogan lor the simmering revo¬ 
lution : “No Chinese, No Dogs.'’ Fine Englisli department stores did 
a thriving business, and there were excellent hotels lor tourists and local 
busintrssmen, expcaisivt* clubs and luxurious private homes. 

Miss lewelPs School was established in buildings of sombre and in- 
destructible grey brick. Upon the ground fl(Kjr by the front door was 
the parlour and there on the day upon which 1 was to be received my 
mother and 1 sat waiting for Miss Jewell. Shades oi Nicholas NicT{lehy 
enveloped me as 1 looked round that dreary parlour, d'he windows were 
partly sunken beneath the pavement of the street outside and they were 
heavily barred against thieves, a reasonable condition but one which 
added something dreadful to my impression of the room. Texts from 
the Bible, framed in dark oak, hung upon the pallid walls, and in a small 
English grate beneath a black wooden mantel a handful of coals was 
carefully arranged to smoulder and not to burn. 

"Inhere we sat, and I felt my own misgivings growing deeper as I saw 
my mother’s usually cheerful face gradually losing its cheer. Presently 
into the room came a short, heavy set, white-haired, black-eyed woman. 
It was Miss Jewell herself. She wore a dark full dress whose skirt came 
to the floor, and she entered silently because, as I was to discover, she 
always wore soft-soled shoes, partly so that no one knew when she was 
coming and partly because she suffered grievously from corns. She 
greeted us in a low' voice and I noticed that although her hands W'ere 
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beautiful they were cold. No warmth came from her. In fairness I must 
admit that she was already an ageing woman and always tired. In spite 
of her seeming coldness, she did many gcxxl works hut it ltx)k time for 
me to discover the hidden gcxjdness. On that first day I felt only a sort 
of fright. 

I kissed my mother good bye and reminded her in a whisper that she 
had promised that I need not stay if 1 did not like it, and then when she 
had gone I followed Miss Jewell up a wide dark stair behind a Chinese 
houseboy who carried my bags. 

I was given an attic room which I shared with two other girls, both 
daughters of missionaries. I’heir lives had been wholly dilTerent from 
mine, and although we were sexjn acquainted we remained strangers. 
My r(K)m-matcs came of orthodox folk, and they despised me somewhat, 
I think, because I had been taught by Mr. Kung, and wrote letters regu¬ 
larly to Chinese friends. I’he nearest that we ever came to quarrelling, 
however, was on the subject of Buddhism, about which they knew 
nothing. I, on the other hand, knew a good deal about it, because my 
father had studied Buddhism for many years, and had written an in¬ 
teresting monograph on the similarities between it and Christianity. One 
of his ideas was that the likeness between Buddhism and Christianity 
was not accidental but historical since it is quite possible that Jesus may 
have visited the Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal when He was a young 
man, during the twelve unrecorded years of His life. Such tradition is 
widespread in northern India and is even mentioned in Vishnu Parana, 
the ancient Hindu Scri[)turc. My father believed that Jesus knew the 
teachings of Confucius as well as of liuddhism, for the almost identical 
expression by Confucius and by Jesus of the Golden Rule, for one exam¬ 
ple among many, could scarcely be accidental similarity of thought. In 
short, although rny father was a conservative Christian, he had come to 
the conclusion that all religions in Asia had contributed their share to the 
profound and steady movement of mankind towards (^od. 

These were shocking ideas to my two room mates, and they reported 
me to Miss Jewell as being a heretic. 1 , in turn, was shocked that they 
could call the C'hinese people heathen, a term my parents never allowed 
to be spoken in our house. Miss Jewell, informed of my monstrous 
views, removed me from the attic room lest I contaminate the others, 
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and put me in a little r(X)m alone. Then, feeling that 1 needed a stricter 
Christian theology, she endeavoured to instil it in me by taking me to 
prayer meetings and to places of good works. Both terrified me. The 
prayer meetings were unlike any 1 had ever seen. 1 do not know to what 
sect Miss Jewell belonged, but for her prayers she went to meetings in 
one private house or another. She was a busy woman and we usually 
arrived late, after the meeting had begun. In the room of jarayer it was 
always dark and we stumbled over legs until w'e found a space wherein 
to kneel. There we stayed as long as Miss Jewell could spare the time, 
and stiff with repulsion 1 listened to voices in the darkness pleading for 
the forgiveness ol unmentioned sins, accom[)anied In moans and groans 
and sighs. 

The experience bercame so frightening, so intolerable to me, that I 
asked my mother to let me come home. Religion 1 was used to, but not 
this dark form ol it. In mv father's house religion was a normal exercise, 
a combination of creed and practice, accomf)anied bv music. My father’s 
sermons inclined to scholarly dryness but did not contain any talk of 
hell. Infant damnation was in those days still part oi the n(;rmaJ creed, 
but my father would have none of it, and my mother, having lost four 
beautiful little children, was raised to fur)' at the very mention of any 
child descending into hell. I had heard her comfort more than one young 
missionary mother beside the body of a deatl child. “Your baby is in 
Heaven,” she declared, “lliere are no babies in hell—no, not one. They 
are all gathered round tlu! Throne of (lod the bather, and Jesus takes 
them in His bosom when they first come in, when they still feel strange 
to Heaven.” Upon the common tombstone of three of her cfuldrcn, who 
died before I was born, she had their names inscribed and then the text, 
“He gathered them like lambs in His bosom.” And as long as she lived 
there hung on the wall of her bedroom opposite her bed, where she could 
sec it night and morning, the picture of a shepherd with his sheep, and 
in his arms were baby lambs. 

My parents were alarmed when I told llicm of the d«n‘k rooms and the 
strange prayers. They wrote to my headmistress and requested that I be 
taken to no church services except on Sunday mornings in the Com¬ 
munity Church, where Mr. Darwent, a short stout little Englishman, 
could be trusted to preach harmless sermons, sincere and brief. 
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Miss Icwcll, however, did not give me up. She felt that I was old 
enough to have some share in her good works, and so 1 took her turn, 
when she was busy, at the Dtx>r of Hope, a rescue home for Chinese 
slave girls who had cruel mistresses. 1 was supposed to teach the girls to 
sew and knit and embroider, all of which tasks I disliked, but which my 
own beautifully educated mother had taught me to do well. 

The girls al the Door of Hope were eager to learn. They were wretched 
children, bought young in some time of famine and reared to serve in 
rich households. We had only the ones from evil households, of course, 
for a bondmaid in a kindly family received good treatment and at the 
age of eighteen she was freed and given in marriage to some lowly good 
man. But these who ran away were the ones beaten with whips and 
burned with live coals from pipes and cigarettes by cruel and bad- 
tempered mistresses, and ravished by growing adolescent sons in the 
family nr by lecherous masters and their men-servants. 

Such slavery was an old system and jicrhaps no one was entirely to 
blame for it. In famine times the desperate starving families sold their 
daughters not only to buy a little fix)d for themselves but to allow the 
child to go into a rich family rather than die of starvation. The girl was 
sold instead of the boy because the family still hoped to survive somehow 
and the son must be kept, if |x)ssible, to carry on the family name. There 
arc many romantic and beautiful love stories in Chinese literature cen¬ 
tring about the lovely bondmaid who is the saviour and the darling of 
the family, and these perhaps added to the hopefulness of the starving 
family when they sold their girl child. It was an old system, 1 say, and, 
like all systems in human life, everything depended upon the good or 
evil of the persons ct)ncerncd. 

At the Door of Hope I saw the dreadful fruit of evil and still another 
aspect of human and certainly Asian life. Many a night I woke up in my 
little room at Miss Jewell’s School to ponder over the stories these young 
girls told me and I wept to think there could be such evil in the world. 
I had early to accept the fact that there are persons, both men and 
women, who are incurably and wilfully cruel and wicked. But, forced to 
this recognition, 1 retaliated spiritually by making the fierce resolution 
that wherever I saw evil and cruelty at work I would devote all I had to 
delivering its victims. This resolution has stayed with me throughout my 
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life and it has not always been easy to follow, for 1 am not an aggressive 
person by nature. 

Sometimes, in America today, 1 hear a train rushing past, making its 
mournful cry, a cry nearly human, so wild, so lost. It makes me think of 
human voices 1 have heard in the night elsewhere, the mournful mono- 
tony of voices singing in some village in India, a few notes repeated over 
and over again, thin and high, until at last one’s very heart is cauglit and 
twisted into it; or, most clearly, the cry of a Chinese mother whose child 
was dying, his soul wandering awav irorn home, she thought, and so she 
seized the child’s little coat and lit a lantern and ran out into the street, 
calling the wailing pitiful cry, ‘'Sha lui, s/hi lalT' and this meant, “(>hild, 
come back, come back!” How often have 1 heard that cry, and always 
with a pang of the heart! Lying in my comfortabk' bed and safe under 
our own roof, I could see too vividly the stricken Chinese family and the 
little child lying dead or dying and all the calling in the world could 
never bring his soul home again. 

The Shanghai streets had their own noises and, often wakeful at Miss 
Jewell’s School, 1 heard the creak of a late rickshaw rolling along and the 
swift patter of people’s feet, and 1 heard the call of voices, girls’ laughter 
sometimes, or a hearty Etiglish voice, a man saying good-bye to someone. 

And deep in the night 1 woke lo hcai the endless slip-slip of Chinese 
feet in their cloth shoes, walking along the [)avemcnts, and 1 wondered 
where they went and why they never seemed lo go home bur always on 
and on. 

In the spring of that strange year I spent at Miss Jewell’s School she 
took me with lier to still another of her gotKl works, a shelter for desti¬ 
tute white women, many ol them prostitutes. This place struck me with 
a profound horror. Here, for the first time in my life, I saw people of my 
own race, and women at that, so low in poverty and disease and loneli¬ 
ness that they were worse olT than the Chinese slave girls at the DfX)r of 
Hope. I suppose my horror must have been plain, for the women fell 
silent when I came near, although 1 did my best with them. 

When I went home for the spring holidays my mother said I was too 
pale and thin and when I told her of Miss Jewell’s good works and my 
part in them she pressed her li[>s together and her dark eyes sparkled with 
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anger and I knew that 1 would not be sent to boarding-school again. 
When another summer came my parents were to take me to America to 
college, and llie lew monlhs at home passed in a sort of sweet melancholy 
while 1 W'ondered il each day were a sort of last farewell to C'hina. 

I have not mentioned tlie sound 1 liked best there at night but perhaps 
the memory belongs here. It was the voice of the great bronze bell that 
stood on a pedestal in the IJiuJdhist temple half-way down our hill at 
home. When 1 was small 1 used to be afraid; the sounil was melancholv 
and made me I eel alone. Ihii in the years of my childhood 1 had often 
visited the temple in tlie cla\ time and had seen for myself how the bell 
was struck bv a small kind old priest who grasped with both hands a 
piece of w'ood, the end ol which was wrapjied into a club with cloth, hic 
swung out his arms and let this club tall against the bell hanging within 
its frame, and out rolled the great ()ure sound. 

I remember the last night at home and all the bags packed and ready 
to close. I was sleepless, and when 1 heard the bell strike its last note at 
dawn as we left the house 1 had a strange premonition that I would never 
hear it again, and I never did. 

On the ship crossing lo America I spent more thoughtlul hours, per¬ 
haps, than I had ever belore. We IkkI eoiiie th.rough Russia and Western 
Europe, and my mind was full of all I had seen and of the talk that I had 
with many people wherever I went. What 1 realized was that these 
pleasant peoples, and espeeiallv the wcuitlerful English, had no concep¬ 
tion of what their re|)resentalives in Asia were doing to destro\ them, or 
the slightest foreboding of what 1 knew then was inevitable, the u[)rising 
of Asia against them. 

When 1 talked with my lather about this ojie evening wliile we were 
still on the ship, he said something which 1 never forgot, “'i'he uprising,” 
he said, “will begin in Russia, for there the people are oppressed not bv 
foreigners but by their own rulers. 'I’he Russians are the m(jst miserable 
and wretched people on earth today, and there the world upheaval will 
first show itself. Out of Russia will come the Antichrist; it is clearly 
foretold in the Scriptures and il will come to pass. The uprising will 
spread to other countries of Asia, and because men of the white race have 
been the oppressors there, all the white race must suffer.” 
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I said to my father, “(>an't we tell them? C'an’t we warn them?'’ 

He shook his head, “'khey have their prophets,” he said. 

1 knew he was thinking of the Biblical story of the man who, in hell 
for his sins, wanted to send a warning to those he loved, who were still 
upon the earth, that they might escape his fate, and God’s stern reply 
that thev had their prophets and would not heed them. 

My fatliCT and 1 did not often talk together. He was in some ways an 
unbending man. One had to enter his world of intellect and religion, for 
he never left it. But that evening we understood each other. 

I entered America in September 1910, with a sober heart and a mind 
too old for my years. 1 had hoped to g(j to Wellesley, but my Southern 
relatives, still haunted by the war between the Stales, had objected, so 
a Southern college for women, Kandolph Macon at Lynchburg, Vir¬ 
ginia, was chosen for me. My mother approved it because the education 
there was planned tcj be exactly what a man would get. Alter being mar¬ 
ried to my father for thirty years she had developed into an ardent 
feminist, and 1 must say with cause. My father, who based all his acts 
upon Ihblical precedent, followed .strictly some careless remarks made 
by St. Paul, in which that saint stated flatly that, as C'hrist was head of 
the Church, so man was head of the woman. My mother had an intrepid 
and passionate nature, but my father was a monument of calm, and as 
usual the mcjnumcnt won. In our home my father was the head, and 
although my mother battered at him he held his position. To her eloquent 
and sometimes angry assaults on the subject ol being a woman, as for 
example when she felt that the family bank account, always slim, should 
be a joint account so that she could draw cheques as well as lie, he never 
answered anything mmx violent than a quiet protest, “Oh, now, C’arie, 
don’t talk that way !” 

The result of years of defeat, although she never acknowledged sub¬ 
jection, was that mv mother determined to give her daughters every 
possible advantage over their future husbands, and so .she was charmed 
by the idea of educating me exactly as though 1 were a boy. 

When I look back from this distance upon tho.se four college years, I 
sec them as an experience divided again by my dilTerent worlds. I had 
grown up in Asia, and this fact lent me an aura of strangeness, more 
unkindly called quecrncss, which 1 perceived well enough in the atti- 
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tude of my college mates towards me. I wanted to belong to my own 
kind and I soon saw I must learn to talk about the things that American 
girls talked about, and I must look like them. 

The first necessity was to buy some American-made clothes. I put 
away the fine Chinese linen and silk dresses with which my mother had 
outfitted me. They had been made with affectionate care by our Chinese 
tailor and he thought he had copied them faithfully from models my 
mother showed him in The Delineator, Hut 1 soon saw that there was an 
infinite difference between his dresses and those my college mates wore, 
and neither the cjuality of the linen and the silk nor the exquisite per¬ 
fection of his embroidery and drawn work could compensate for the 
questionable fit of his sleeves and the wrong length of the skirts. 1 bought 
a few American dresses and I put up my hair, which I still wore in a 
thick braid doubled up and tied with a ribbon. Hy the end of my fresh¬ 
man year I was indistinguishable from any other girl of my age and 
class, and so 1 joined my world. Hy my junior year I was sufficiently 
American to be elected president of my class. 

Of my senior year I can remember very little that is pleasant. I lived 
outside college at my l)rothcr\s house, for he had married and settled in 
Lynchburg, and I was burdened with a secret he now shared with me, 
that he had decided upon a divorce. He asked me to write to my parents 
and I did .so, and they wrote back in such horror and shock that he post¬ 
poned the whole matter for several more years. Indeed, he did not seek 
a divorce until after their death, years later, although he lived separately 
and alone in the intervening years. 

This crisis of personal lilc so near me was an isolating experience, for 
it meant that the normal life 1 might have had in my brother’s home was 
denied me. Hut I came finally to the end of college and took my place in 
the long procession of graduates. And after my graduation 1 was faced 
with mv two worlds again. Which should I choose.? Should I stay to 
become permanently American or should 1 go home again to China.? 

I wanted to stay, for between the two countries my heart cho.se my 
own. I could choose between several teaching jobs, including one in the 
college as an a.ssistant in p.sychologj' with the professor under whom I 
had majored. Yet my conscience moved me to return to my parents, 
though I did not want to be a missionary, for I knew I could never per^ 
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suade people to change their religion. I had seen too many good people 
who were not Christian, and, as my father used to remark, it took the 
arrogance out of anybody to have to acknowledge that the best Christian 
converts were always good people anyway, the best Buddhists or 
Mohammedans or "laoists or what not, even before their conversion to 
Christianity. 

One day a letter came from my father telling me that rny dearly loved 
mother had been taken ill with sprue, a tropical disease which at that 
time no physician knew how to cure and scarcely to treat. It was a slowly 
fatal disease, robbing the blood of its red corpuscles until in the end the 
victim dies of a deadly anamia. Mv mind was made up on the instant. I 
wrote to the Presbyterian Ikjard of Foreign Missions under whom my 
parents worked and asked to be sent to (’'hina as a teacher. I packed my 
bags and prepared to sail as soon as I could get passage. 1 did not think 
of my return as permanent, but only until my mother was well again, or 
if she did not get well—but that end I could not face. 

Reality began for me in China when the tall thin figure of my father 
and the little figure of my younger sister appeared upon the pier to meet 
me. The very fact of my mother’s absence struck me to the heart. She 
had not been well enough to come to Shanghai, but she hoped to meet 
me at the train in Chinkiang. 

1 read many warnings nowadays against too deep an attachment be¬ 
tween parents and children, and I am sure that such dangers are over¬ 
rated. There should l)e a deep attachment, heart should be tied to heart 
between parent and child, for unless the child learns how to love a parent 
profoundly, I believe that he will never learn how to love anyone else 
profoundly, and not knowing how to love means the loss of the meaning 
of life and its fulfilment. 1 loved both my parents but at different times 
and in different ways. During my childhood all my love went to my 
mother, and 1 felt very little for my father, even going to the extent of 
remarking one day at the age of eleven that I hated him. My mother 
rebuked me but there was no other fuss made about it and my father, 
although he had overheard me, said nothing. I continued to hate my 
father mildly until I was old enough to appreciate him, which was not 
until I was grown up. During the years when he was seventy to eighty 
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years old, I adored him and he knew it and expanded in the friendly 
atmosphere between us. It was not my fault nor his that we both had to 
wait until such an age for mutual understanding. We had to grow 
together in time and maturity, and 1 am glad he lived long enough for 
that. 

My love for my mother was a thing apart. It was rooted in my blood 
and my bones. 1 felt her every pain, I knew when she was wounded, and 
she was wounded always too easily. I discerned, although she never 
acknowledged it, that as she grew older she was desperately homesick 
for the land she had left too young. It was impossible for her to return: 
she could not leave my father, and she could not cross the ocean again 
with her weak heart and enfeebled frame. 

How weakened she was 1 had not been able to imagine until 1 saw her 
at the railway station in Chinkiang. I'hcrc she stood, and instead of the 
strong upright figure I had remembered, wearing her thick white hair 
like a crown, I saw a little lady, very dainty in dress as she always was, 
but shrunken and tiny, so tiny that I lifted her up in my arms when 1 
ran to her. 

“Mother, how little you are!“ I cried. 

“Daughter, how big you are! “ she retorted, laughing. 

My heart trembled at her fragility and I tried not to weep and she saw 
it and made me turn to greet the crowd who had come to welcome me, 
my old Chinese friends, my English Agnes and her family, a few Ameri¬ 
can missionaries, our servants and neighbours. What a heart-warming 
home-coming it was, with all of them trying to hug me at once and 
clinging to my hands and making speeches and giving me flowers and 
little gifts and packages of Chinese sponge-cakes and sesame biscuits! I 
was home again, even though during the years I had been away the 
compound in which I had grown up had been given over to a boys’ 
school and my parents had moved to another hill and another modest 
mission house. The hills and the valleys were the same, and as we 
walked along the familiar roads of l>eaten earth the farmers put down 
their hoes and came to speak to me and their wives and children ran out 
of the earthen houses to call to me. “And have you come back.^“ they 
shouted. “It is good—it is good.” 

And when we came to the new house, I found that my mother had set 
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aside for me the pleasantest upstairs room, facing the distant river and 
overlooking the green valley. It was a bare room, 1 suppose, with the 
minimum of plain furniture, hut bowls of late roses stmd on the desk 
and the dressing-table, and my mother had made white curtains for the 
windows and my old bed was there and mv childhood books were in a 
little bookcase built in the wall. 

1’hat night mv mother and I sat long in talk and I made her tell me 
about herself and how it was that sprue had fastened itself on her, and 
unwillingly she showed me her poor mouth, sore and red, and told me 
that the vicious disease, a sort of fungus growth it was thought to be, w^as 
destroying the mucous membranes ol her mouth and throat and intes 
tines, so that it was painful for her to speak very much or to eat anything 
but the mildest of bland foods. And this she had hidden from me! 1 put 
my arms about her and we[n, and she comforted me, saying that she 
intended to light the disease with all her strength and get well again 
now that I was home, and I dric‘d my eyes and swore myself to the task 
with her. ( was sure now that 1 had decided rightly to leave America. It 
was not so much China ih;U 1 chose. It was my mother’s life. 

My own Lii E now was divided. My daily duties, besides teaching in 
the new lioys’ school, and supervising seventeen to twenty young Chinese 
women who were being trained for various types of work in other 
schools, was to care for my mother. I took over the management of the 
house in order iu relieve her, and I carried on her work among women. 
I could not and would not lead religious meetings, but my mother did 
not do much of this sort of thing herself. Her meetings were usually 
friendly gatherings where everybody told of tfieir diniculties and oppor¬ 
tunities and needs, and my mother endeavoured as best she could to 
fulfil each demand. 1 was too young to take her place, but I could listen 
and promise to get her advice for the next meeting. 

Beyond this I made a fierce and determined attack upon the disease 
which threatened my mother. Nothing but diet was then tried as a cure, 
and wc experimented with all the known fwds to find the one most suit¬ 
able to her. Some victims professed to recover upon bananas, and my 
long-suffering mother fed for months upon bananas, never a favourite 
food at any time with her. Then we heard that fresh strawberries were 
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helpful and we set about the cultivation of strawberries. Milk, however, 
fresh unvvatcred raw milk, seemed to be the most approved food and 
how to get it became my problem. 

1 do not know whether it is only (Uiinese milkmen who are the most 
wily of their kind, but certainly in those days it seemed impossible to 
find an honest milkman. 'I’he Chinese had never been used to drinking 
cow's milk, indeed the very idea of it was repulsive to them, pardy 
because Buddhists considered that to drink milk was to rob the calf of its 
life, and partly because of the cow smell of those who drank milk, or so 
they declared. Vet cow’s milk was beginning to be thought of as a 
Western source of health, and the more modern among the Chinese 
eagerly lunight tinned milk from American shops in Shanghai for their 
children. A few enterprising Chinese even bought a cow or two and sold 
raw milk to foreigners. I conceived the idea of having the milkman 
lead his cow up the hill to our back yard and there milk her product into 
a pan before my eyes, after I had seen his hands scrubbed with hot water 
and soap and dipjx^d into disinfectant. We did this for a few days, and 
still the milk seemed disconcertingly blue and thin. It was our faithful 
cook who asked me to observe closely one day that the milkman’s cotton 
sleeves hung down over his wrists. I did so, and discovered a thin rubber 
tube under his right wrist, from which water ran into the milk pail. 
1 stooped, twitched back the wide sleeve and disclosed a rubber hot- 
water bottle which he had bought from some servant of a foreigner. I 
was speechless and for a moment could only look my reproach. 

He was ashamed enough, though only for the moment, I fear, and 
then he said, “But I boiled the water. Little Sister—truly I boiled it, 
knowing that foreigners always drink only boiled water. Besides, the 
milk is so rich I feared it would make your honoured mother ill.” 

We gave up raw milk after tliat, and worked out a diet of rice gruel, 
fresh fruit juice, soft-boiled eggs and liver which at least prolonged my 
mother’s life, though she was never really well again during her few 
remaining years. Now, of course, doctors of tropical diseases know that 
sprue is a deficiency disease, and while the bananas, fresh strawberries, 
raw milk and liver were useful in providing vitamins, far more were 
needed. But the knowledge came too late for my mother. 

Outside this home battle I lived another life. I was intensely interested 
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in my teaching, for my senior high school students were far more mature 
than Western boys of the same age. Many of them were already married 
men and some had children. My task was to teach them English and in 
this tongue we attempted to carry on conversations upon the profound 
subjects which interested them. They taught me far more than I taught 
them, for great things were happening in China. I had left in a period 
of confusion. The weak little Emperor Pu Yi still sal upon the Throne 
but since the passing of the doughty old Empress Dowager there had 
been no real ruler and the Manchu dynasty was near its end. As usual in 
such times, the Chinese people were waiting philosophically for a new 
head to appear and various local leaders were developing into war lords. 
It was a process thorouglily C^hincse, and tradition had always compelled 
the new ruler to do the best he could to comfort the people in order that 
his seat might be secure. 

This historical process 1 now found was disturbed. The war lords were 
swarming as usual when the dynasty came to an end, but there was no 
throne for a prize. While 1 had been peacefully at college a real revolution 
had been going on, fed by a dozen hres, but cltiefly by the intrepid Sun 
Yat'Sen. He was the son of a village farmer in South C'hina, but he had 
l)een sent to a mission school and when he was only a boy he had been 
taken Vo Honolulu by his elder brother, who was a merchant there. 
There, too, he had attended a Christian school and had seen American 
government at work. He was no mean missionary himself, for he .scxjh 
conceived the vast notion of modernizing his country, not by education 
but by inciting other Chinese to help him overthrow the Throne and set 
up a republic based on the constitutional form of the government of the 
United States. With this idea as big as a melon in his head, he had given 
up his profession as a doctor of medicine and set out as a sort of patriotic 
pilgrim to find ('hinese in every part of the world and collect funds from 
them for his revolution. Meanwhile he hoped to persuade foreign 
governments to help him with the new China. 

It was one of those mad dreams which can succeed only when the 
mood of many people is at the point of readiness to accept any hope of 
improving their state. The foreign governments, as was to be expected, 
only shrugged Sun Yat-sen off, but the Chinese overseas gave him all 
they had and put their faith in him. 
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In my second year at college, Sun Yat-sen actually did succeed in his 
dream. While he was travelling in the United States collecting his funds, 
the revolutionaries he had left behind him became impatient and rose up 
and overthrew the dynasty representatives in the province of Kiangsi and 
declared Sun Yat-sen the first President of the Republic of China. He saw 
the news in an American newspaper while he was on a train in Missouri, 
travelling towards New York. No one recognized him, of course, and it 
is fascinating to imagine his thoughts as he saw his own name in great 
headlines while he sat in the dingy day coach, lonely and unknown. The 
anger of the Chinese [)cople, meanwhile, had risen to its height and 
everywhere they killed the Mancluis whom hitherto they had protected 
in contempt. In a letter mv mother had written to me in 1911 she said,, 
“1 lorjk from the window this morning and see poor Manchu women and 
children hiding fur their lives behind the graves on the hillside. 1 shall 
have to go out and sec what 1 can do.” 

It was characteristic of my parents that while the American (Consul 
had warned all Americans to leave for Shanghai until the trouble was 
over, lest the revolution take its usual anti-forcign turn, my [)arcnts did 
not go, and it is characteristic, too, that the Chinese said nothing when 
my parents helped the Manchus to CsScajK’ death. It was a good deed, 
Ticcording to (>hinese ethics as well as Christian, and they did not re¬ 
proach my parents for saving the very people whom they themselves were 
killing. The Chinese believed that religion and religious acts were en¬ 
tirely individual responsibilities and privileges. 

All these doings had seemed vague enough to me while I was at college. 
Now, however, the struggle of Sun Yat-sen was a matter of daily study 
in the newspaper and daily talk with my (.Chinese friends. Could he 
organize a republic? Or would we have a new Emperor and, if so, who 
would he be? 

Meanwhile, the life of the Chinese people went on in its accustomed 
ways, with no ferment and no uproar. The greatest change that I could 
see outwardly was that most men and boys had their queues cut off. The 
queue had been a sign of subjection to the Manchu dynasty and that 
dynasty was ended. Even so, many a Chinese peasant clung to his queue 
and did not want to cut it off. He did not know why he had it, but his 
father and forefathers for generations had worn the ejueue and therefore 
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it must be good. Hut young 
men, some of them my own 
students, stationed them¬ 
selves at the city gates 
through which the farmers 
had to pass to carry their 
vegetable baskets and bun¬ 
dles of fuel to the markets, 
and when one wore a queue 
they sat him down on a sfool 
and lectured him and cut off 
his appendage, even though 
he wept while they did so. In 
a matter of some years all tlie 
queues seemed to be gone, 
although when I was living 
in North C>hina after my 
marriage a few years later I 

still occasionally saw dusty- _ ^ forejathers had worn it 

haired farmers from the back 

country with modest little queues curled under their felt caps. 

There were many conservative and well-educated old Chinese who 
heartily disapproved of Sun Yat-sen and wished the Throne back again. 
Some of them were friends of my parents, and while I heard the argu¬ 
ments of the young during the day in my classes, I had the other side 
from these older Chinese, 

Young as I was in those years, 1 tried very hard to understand what 
was going on in my worlds. 1 was lonely, and my years at college had 
separated me from the Chinese girls with whom 1 had once been such 
close friends. They were all married and busy with household affairs, 
and they felt strange with me, perhaps because I had been away to col¬ 
lege. They asked me a thousand questions, for the Chinese are full of 
curiosity about other peoples and will stop at nothing in the way of 
intimate detail, and I answered as best 1 could. But invariably our sessions 
together ended with the one important question—“When are you going 
to be married?” 
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“1 don't know,” I alw'ays replied. 

The next question was also invariable. “Arc your parents doing 
nothing about finding a husband for you r” 

Without exception their parents had found husbands for them in the 
approved old Chinese fashion; a Chinese girl or young man would have 
been astonished and embarrassed to be told that she or he must find a 
mate. Marriage was a family affair, and the parents pondered with much 
care upon the nature of their child and the sort of fKrson that should be 
found to complete his or her life. It was also essential that this person 
fit into the family group, for where the generations lived together in the 
old Chinese custom it could only bring unhappiness if the new person 
did not fit into the circle. I’he results of these arranged marriages were 
usually good. Most of them were happy, for marriage, after all, is basic¬ 
ally a practical matter and romantic aspects pass into solid love and com¬ 
panionship. Usually love did develop after marriage, sometimes romantic 
and passionate love, but it was not an essential. Such marriages had 
perhaps the greater chance of survival because the expectations of roman¬ 
tic love were not as high as they are in the West. 

At any rate, my Chinese friends were happily married and busy with 
babies, and although I was young enough they were troubled about my 
solitary state. There were a few young white men in the British Con¬ 
cession in our city, among them two or three Americans with the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Company or one of the tobacco companies, but when I accepted 
their invitations one of the older missionary women in the narrow circle 
lectured me severely. “You cannot continue in both ways of life," she 
said solemnly. “If you go with the business people you must leave the 
missionarv circle." 

j 

“I am not a missionary," I insisted. “I am a teacher." 

“You arc a teacher in a missionary school," she reminded me, “and 
your parents arc missionaries." 

“My parents don’t mind," 1 persisted. 

“The rest of us do," she retorted. 

So for the sake of my parents I refused all invitations from then on 
and scheduled my days severely between work and home. My Chinese 
friends were still concerned, and I know they talked to my parents about 
arranging a marriage for me. This resulted in a curious argument be- 
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tween my fiithcr, who had become far more Chinese in his mentality 
than he was American, and my mother. My father, it seemed, would 
have been pleasetl for me to marry a young Chinese gentleman of his 
own choice but my mother was wholeheartedly against it. I t(X)k no sides, 
for I saw no danger from the handsome and brilliant young Chinese 
whom my father had in mind, since his family would not have tolerated 
his marriage to an Airicrican. I decided, instead, since my mother’s 
health was better, that 1 would like to go to some other part of China, 
and carve out my career alone. 1 knew in mv heart that some day I would 
l)c a writer but I was not yet ready, and I wanted to break away from my 
own small circle, as all ) oung people do and should. Yet it did not occur 
to me to go back to America, partly because 1 did not want to leave my 
mother at such a distance. 

Casting about, I thought of a woman who had stirred my imagination 
ever since 1 had hrst heard of her. She lived alone in a distant and ancient 
city of the province of Yunnan, a sujirernely beautiful part of a beautiful 
country. I sat down one day at the little ('hinese desk in my room and 
wrote to Cornelia Morgan and asked her if she would let me come and 
work with her. Somehow or other, a week later, her friendly reply fell 
into my mother’s hands and then 1 saw a new aspect of my mother. She 
broke down and wept and said that if 1 went away she did not want to 
live and why was I dissatisiied here, where everyone loved me so much.^ 
And wliat w^ould the C>hinesc, who believed in filial piety, say if I deserted 
my parents? 

1 said, “But )'ou left your home when your father did not want you to 
do it. (^randfathcr even forbade your marriage.” 

Her dark eyes were tragic. “1 know it,” she said, “and 1 did wrong. I 
wish I had obeyed him.” 

This was a terrifying revelation, and I was struck speechless. I neither 
promised to stay nor insisted upon going. 1 was simply silent, and a few 
days later she fell seriously ill again and the doctor said that someone 
must take her up the mountains of Lu, to the summer resort of Kuling. 
I asked for leave of absence from my school and my mother and I boarded 
one of the clean little English river steamers and set sail for Kiukiang, 
where wc would take sedan chairs for the climb up the mountains. My 
fate, for the time being, was settled. 
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Kuling was more than a summer resort for white families; it was a life¬ 
saving station, especially in the early years of my childhood before it was 
known how some of the worst of the tropical diseases, against which 
white people seemed to have no immunity whatever, were carried. The 
death of children from these diseases had compelled white parents to find 
some place where families could go for the worst months of our tropically 
hot summers. My father had been one of the white men who explored the 
famous Lu mountains in Kiangsi, where the climate was so salubrious 
that it was said the priests in the old stone temples lived for ever. 1 can 
still remember the day when my father came home from the expedition 
and reported that high in those mountains, six thousand feet above sea 
level, he had found the air as cold as early winter, though the season was 
midsummer. “The air up there is like the Alleghenies," he said, “and 
the brooks run clear." 

We were among the first, then, to buy a plot of ground in Ruling—a 
long lease it was, actually, for foreigners could not own the soil of China. 
Gradually a beautiful little town developed there at the top of the moun¬ 
tains. A church was built, and shrewd Chinese merchants opened shops. 

To me Kuling meant a kind of beauty I knew nowhere else, the beauty 
of clear brooks and wild ferns and lilies, a place where I could explore to 
my own content. Each morning during the years when 1 was small it was 
my task to climb the mountain behind our house and come back with 
fresh ferns and flowers, and never have I seen so many flowers growing 
wild as 1 found there. There was only one danger on the hilltops, and it 
was a short slender grass-green snake that climbed the trees and hung 
down like a swaying branch. Its bite was fatal, and I kept my eyes sharp 
as I walked along the trails or climbed the grey rocks. 

One fearful aspect of the valleys between those beautiful mountains of 
Lu was the flash floods. A cloudburst on the top of a mountain could 
pour water into a gorge so suddenly that within minutes a great wall of 
water was built up, although below the sun might be shining. Every 
summer some lives were lost in these floods. Picnickers enjoying their 
meal by the side of a small and peaceful brook looked up to see descend¬ 
ing upon them a mass of water twenty^ feet high, and before they could 
escape they were swept away, sometimes over high falls. I remember the 
tragedy of a neighbour, an American woman whose husband was dead 
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nnd who had only one child. Upon the child's sixth I)irthday she had put 
their supper in a basket and the two of them had gone to a nearby brook 
to have a little celebration. In the midst of their meal she heard a roar 
and looking up she saw the flood rushing towards her. In her fright she 
seized what she thought was the child’s frock and clambered up the side 
of the gorge only to discover that what she had grasped was her own skirt 
and that the child was gone. The possibility of death always at hand 
lent an undertone of terror to the pleasantest summer day in Ruling. 

All that was in my childhood, but now 1 went to Ruling with my 
mother, one early June, as a young woman. Ruling was changed, too. 
Wealthy Chinese wanted to buy land in the white concession, and it had 
become a point of hot disagreement among the white people as to whether 
Chinese could or should be kept out any longer. Ruling had developed 
very much, 1 discovered, and 1 did not like it so well, although the jour¬ 
ney up the mountain had been even more beautiful than I remembered. 
We had left the ship at the river port of Riukiang the day before and had 
gone l)y rickshaw to the rest-house in the city to spend the night. Early 
the next morning wc were waked as usual by the chair bearers, clamour¬ 
ing to get off, and we rose and ate a hearty breakfast of rice and eggs, 
and then climbed into our chairs, made of wood and rattan. Thus we set 
off across the plains and up into the foothills to the second rest-house, 
where other chairs waited with mountain bearers, for the plainsmen 
could not climb. 

Now came, as always, the magical part of the journey. One caught the 
first hint of it when a clear mountain brook tumbled past the rest-house 
and the village houses were made of stone instead of the grey brick of the 
plains. We seated ourselves in our chairs and four bearers carried each 
chair, suspended by ropes from poles across their shoulders, and thus thev 
mounted the first flight of stone steps with light rhythmic stride. Up the 
mountain we climbed and soon the frothing bamboos changed to pines 
and dwarf chestnuts and oaks. The road wound round the rocky folds of 

j 

the cliffs, and beneath us were gorges and rushing mountain rivers and 
falls. Higher and higher the road crawled, twisting so that sometimes 
our chairs swung clear over the precipices as the front bearers went on 
beyond the rear ones, still behind the bend. One mis-step and the chair 
would have been thrown down a thousand feet into the rocks and 
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swirling waters, but in all the years I never heard of an accident, even 
though the bearers went at an astonishing speed. 

Somewhere near the top of the mountain we turned a certain corner 
and were met, as 1 had remembered, by a strong cold current of moun¬ 
tain air. Until then the air had gradually cooled, but at this spot it changed 
suddenly and the bearers welcomed it with loud hallooing calls and a 
spurt of running, the chair swaving between them. As a child I could 
never keep from laughing, and this time I still felt exhilaration. 

So we reached our (dd stone house, my mother and I, and very small it 
looked to my grown-up eyes, but the trees were big and the ferns had 
grown thick on the terrace walls. We settled in, my mother to rest in l)cd 
for a while and 1 to care for her and read to her. 1 studied my (diinese 
books while she slept and every dav i went tor a long and solitary walk. 
It was interesting to see the changes in the settlement. 'J'he streets were 
named and the atmosphere of the place had become worldly and cosmo¬ 
politan. 

“Wc must let the Cdiincse come in—1 can see it,” my mother said. 
“Perhaps we white people ought never to have built a sep.irate place for 
ourselves but we did it so that wc could keep our children. We lost so 
many little children.” 

vShc could never mention the lost children without thinking, 1 knew, 
of our four buried in little walled cemeteries, three in Shanghai, and one 
in Chinkiang who died when I was six. The eldest, my sister Edith, my 
mother considered her most beautiful and brilliant child, and she was the 
one who had died of cholera when she was four. There was a ()ortrait of 
her in my mother’s l)edroom in the mission house, a handsome sturdy 

,.. now came, as always, the magical part 


Ill Lie eyed child, her dark hair 
in bangs across her fine fore¬ 
head and hanging in thick 
curls on her shoulders. 

“Some day,” my mother 
was saying, “the Chinese 
will take everything back 
again.” 

And so they did, though 
not until she was dead. Then 
Ruling became a stronghold 
for (Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madame 
(Ghiang and their many rela¬ 
tives, and the new officials 
were more rigorous than the 
white people had been about 
keeping out the poor ('hi 
nese. Hut it was no more our 
business. 

I felt, that year when I 
was alone there with my 
mother, that the end was 
inescapable, but I did not 
fear it. I wanted more than 
ever to be rid of the burden 


/ the journey to Kuling 
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of knowing that my own race had been unjust to another. It is easier 
to receive injustice tlian to inflict it, for conscience is a fox gnawing 
at the vitals. 1 longed to sec every inequality between ourselves and 
the Chinese removed. Rich and poor there would always be, of course, 
and some people would be clean and some dirty, some educated 
and some ignorant, but these inequalities were fluid and natural, and 
depended to a large extent upon individuals themselves. What 1 wanted 
to be rid of was the declared discrimination between the dominant white 
and the rebellious Chinese. After all, we were only guests upon the 
Chinese soil, not rulers and not even citizens. 

The First Worlo War was raging, that summer in Ruling, but I 
knew nothing of it except through the newspaper which reached us 
weekly from Shanghai, an English pa[)cr which gave very little report 
of American forces. I had no idea until years later, when 1 was visiting 
Europe again, how many Americans had fought in the First World 
War and had died on foreign soil. And then when 1 wandered through 
the cemeteries in France, and saw little white crosses set as closely as 
human bodies could lie, the magnitude of what my country had done 
overwhelmed me and I wept belated tears for the young men whose flesh 
was already dust. 

We stayed that wartime summer through in Ruling, and my sister 
came up from boarding-school in Shanghai. An English doctor had my 
mother in charge, and he changed her diet again, so that she fed now 
upon an obnoxious mixture of boiled liver and spinach, consuming it 
with a fortitude that was amazing. She was slow to get well, and after 
my father had come for his brief holiday and gone, and my sister had 
returned to school, I began the loneliest winter of my life. The nearest 
person to my age was a young man in a nearby sanatorium recovering 
from tuberculosis; hut our friendship was brief, ended by the alarm of 
his missionary parents at his growing interest in a young woman. 

Meanwhile, as the winter passed, my mother grew better. My school 
was clamouring for my return, and so, with the doctor’s permission and 
on her own insistence, I left her surrounded by a few goad friends and 
cared for by our servants, and one cold February day I walked down tlic 
mountain. 
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It was strange to get back to the mission house and take charge nf it 
alone, my father its only other occupant. J enjoyed my independence, in 
spite of my great lo\'c for my mother, and J busied myself. 

There was plenty with which to be concerned. Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers were still struggling with political problems, for Yuan Sliih-kai, 
the military leader, had finally assumed the Presidency of the new Re¬ 
public of Cdiina as a compromise between the old guard who rejected 
Sun Yat'Sen and the impetuous radicals who would not acknowledge Pu 
Yi as Emperor. Sun Yal-sen had been set back, but he had accepted the 
situation with C'hincsc grace. Now it became ap[)arent that the ambitions 
of Yuan Shih-kai were leading him to try lo establish the Throne again 
with himself as the First Emperor, though it was doul)tful whether the 
people would allow this. 

It was a wonderful time in which to live in Cduna, and 1 was at the 
right age for it- 1 rue, the centre of new revolutionary movements was 
far from our quiet rather old fashioned city and countryside, but we 
knew what was going on. Fatu the C'Jiurch was growing, and my father 
was surprised at the numlicr of businessmen and farmers who were 
interested in becoming Clirislians. None were scholars of the old- 
fashioned sort, and few were young students in schools and colleges, and 
this grieved him. Yet a solid group of (diincsc was becoming interested 
to some extent in the Christian religion, and it was, I am sure, because 
this religion did give promise of creating a new society where all men 
could be ecjually valuable as human beings. 

The mission schools, toe;, had a very strong part in tfic social and 
political revolution. They insisted upon unbinding the feet of girl 
students, they taught Western subjects including science and mathe¬ 
matics rather than the old classical and literary subjects of Chinese 
schools; more, they taught the revolutionary and world-shaking prin¬ 
ciples of (vhrist. The wonder is that none of them, in that day, realized 
how revolutionary those principles were. They had been brought up in 
the Western atmosphere where Church members do not take literally the 
teachings of Jesus and practise them only as far as is convenient in the 
total framework of their society. The Chinese, however, tended to be 
practical even about religion, and the result was often very upsetting 
indeed. 
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Perhaps the most powerful revolutionary force in China came from 
the graduates of mission schools, who had not been allowed to compete 
in the old Imperial Examinations for government jobs, and even after 
these were abolished in 1905 were still not considered sufficiently edu¬ 
cated in C'hincsc ways to apply for high political positions. I’hesc young 
new scholars were determined to build a S(x:icty where they and not the 
men they considered old fogies would be in power. Sun Yat-sen had 
many of them among his followers. 

No fundamental change in any people is sudden and change in C'hina 
was not sudden either. Chinese educated in the West had been returning 
since 1880 , bringing with them ideas of other ways of life. Labourers and 
merchants had gone to Hawaii and the United States in large numbers 
and had also brought their versions of Western ways. Most tragic and 
amusing of all, some of the so-called ‘‘coolie” labour corps, China's con¬ 
tribution to the First World War, were bririging back French wives or 
concubines, whose stay was long or short depending upon the conditions 
they discovered in a man's home when thev arrived. Prudent French 
women, and most ol tliem were prudent, did not give up their French 
citizenship and kept enough money tucked away to get home again, but 
they left one problem behind them. This was that a C'hinese uneducated 
labourer could and did boast of having been married to a white woman 
and his stories destroyed even more of the prestige of the white race. 

Everywhere a phrase, “the new people,” used by a Chinese intellectual 
leader, Liang-ch'ih-ch’ao, became fire set to tinder in (>hina. Sun Yat-sen 
had thought that, when the Manchu dynasty w^as overthrown, the people 
would then inevitalily become “new.” Like the Nationalists in recent 
years, however, the Manchus were overthrown too easily and quickly, 
before anyone had had time to think out exactly how to make the people 
new. 

What docs one do with a vast country and hundreds of millions of 
people without rulersr It is dangerous, perliaps the supreme danger, for 
persons or parties to destroy the framework of government which a 
people has built lor itself by the slow and profound processes of life and 
time. No one had a plan after the revolution of 1911 , and so Sun Yat-sen 
was able to put forth his ideas of a republican form of government. The 
common man, peasant or merchant, was glad to think that he would not 
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be taxed any more to keep up expensive palaces and pleasure gardens for 
officials. There was, too, a great deal of democracy in China, deep and 
inherent in the people. They had accepted their Emperors, follies and all, 
as necessary, but when it appeared that there were countries which had 
none, a change seemed sensible to them. 

As a matter of fact, the C'hinesc had always governed themselves. I'hey 
distrusted governments and even held them in contempt. They were 
cynical to the last degree about official honesty and their ancient adage is 
that the best government is tl)e one that governs least. A country folk- 
song runs thus: 


When the .<iin rises / tvorl^; 

When the sun sets I rest, 

I dig the well to drin\; 

I plough the field to cat. 

What has the Emperor to do with me! 

And the C.hinese people were quite capable of self-government. Their 
traditional family system was a sound basis for a new kind of modern 
democracy. In China, before (>)mmunism began its destructive work on 
the family system, there was no need for the expense of institutionalism 
which lies so heavily upon our cjwn democracy. There were no orphan¬ 
ages, for the family as a whf)lc remained responsible for the care of the 
child who had lost his immediate parents. There were no insane asylums, 
for the family cared for its insane. As a matter of fact, there were very 
few insane, for the family system provided individual security without 
disgrace, and thus removed one of the main causes of modern insanity, 
the lost individual. Tliere needed to be no unemployment relief, for 
again the family as a whole cared for its members who were jobless. Only 
in times of widespread famine and catastrophe did there have to be out¬ 
side help. Business was stable in a large middle class, for the generations 
carried it on in the same family. The family was morally responsible for 
each of its members, and the disgrace of any member was a family 
disgrace. 

Could Sun Yat-sen and his followers, and this includes the later 
Nationalist Government under Chiang Kai-shek, have understood the 
value of this family system and have built upon it, there is no doubt that 
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Communism would not he ruling in Chinn today. One proot of this is 
that the Communists have made their main attack upon the family 
system. 

The ■FAiLi KE of the carlv revolution was not evident at first. Sun Yat- 
sen continued to struggle for political unity although the countrv was 
drifting towards the old trend of war lords, who began to he the real 
rulers in their own regions. I lived under war lords for many years in 
that period, and peace!ully enough, although we had always to watch 
their moods and temper. They were usually uneducated and given as 
much to pleasure as to war. After a combat, whether they were victors or 
vanquished, they tended to settle down for a while, take a few new con- 
cubip.cs and perhaps yield to opium or some such diversion and .so we 
would have peace again until the next time. 

War lords .seldom disturbed white people, because they did not want 
trouble with Western governments, but they had another vice, madden¬ 
ing to the voung radicals, which was that they needed endless amounts 
of money to support their ever-increasing iumies of ne’er-do-wells and 
malcontents, and needing money they sold off bits of their country. Japan 
leased or bouglu many mines and ports and concessions from these 
greedy war lords. 

Educated Chinese despised the war lords, but ordinary folk w'crc, 
more often than not, amu.sed by them .so long as they kept olT bandits and 
let other peo})lc alone, and the war lords were usually strong, humorous, 
rough-and-read\ individuals, afraid of no one and often very funny. One 
of our neighl)()uring war lords was famous because of the three things he 
did not know—how many soldiers he had, how much money he had and 
how many wives he had. 

I remember the war had in the province next to ours who was twice 
defeated by another war lord. At last he declared in loud and public 
tones that he intended to fight once more and if he were defeated he 
would come home in his coffin. We all awaited the outcome of this 
much-touted battle, and when it ended as the others had, in defeat, an 
elaborate funeral was prepared for the return of the body. The funeral 
went off in high humour with every detail complete, except that instead 
of a corpse in the enormous coffin the old war lord, very much alive 
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though vanquished, was sealed therein, dressed in his best robes and 
grinning at the astonished crowds. 

The people burst into roaring laughter and instantly forgave the old 
ruler all his sins because he had made such a good joke, and this is 
characteristic of the Chinese, for they love laughter. My own father saved 
his life more than once by a quick-witted joke. 

Meanwhile young Chinese, many of them llie husbands of my friends, 
or even my own students, were trying their best to create the new China. 
They attacked first the written language of the old scholars, the classical 
wen-li, which was the onl\' language used for literature. Years of study 
were neccssa’y in order to learn proficiency in wen-li, and the young 
intellectuals, who had spent those years in studying science and therefore 
were poor in classical (Chinese, declared themselves against it. From now 
on, they said, they would write with simple clarity in the language of the 
people. For the first time, Jiow, the Chinese novel was considered litera¬ 
ture instead of the despised possession of the common people. 1 myself, 
who had never quite dared, under the tutelage of Mr. Kung, to acknow¬ 
ledge how much I enjoyed reading stories and novels, found that Mr. 
Kung was dead indeed, for not only did all the young people of my age 
begin to read fiction but they began to write fiction, straightforwardly, 
with unashamed self-revelation and emotion. 

A new intellectual life began to flow with a strength and an influence 
far out of proportion to the numbers who were actually engaged in it. 
The young Chinese searched the world in their hunger for new ideas, 
new intellectual companionship. wSo alive were they that my faith in 
China was born again. C^ompared to the questioning minds of my young 
Chinese friends, my American college mates seemed puerile indeed. 

From all this fascinating new life 1 was suddenly removed, or removed 
myself, by my marriage to a young American employed as an agricul¬ 
turist by the Presbyterian Mission Board. 

I have no interest now in the personal aspects of that marriage, which 
continued for seventeen years in its dogged fashion, but 1 do remember 
as freshly as though it were yesterday the northern Chinese world into 
which it transported me, a world as distant from the one 1 was living in 
as though it had been centuries ago. It was the world of the Chinese 
peasant. 
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JThe decision to marry was the result of one of those 
human coincidences which cannot he explained except to 
sav in the words of the wise man ol Ecclesiastes that there 
is “a time to marry.” When this lime comes in the life of 
anv healthv and normal creature, marriage is inevitable, 
and to the most likely person who happens to be in the environment. 
My parents did not approve my marriage, but tliey maintained silence on 
the subject. This was amazing, for they were an articulate pair and 
silence was not usual. 1 took my mother aside one day and asked why 
they disapproved. Slie replied that they fell that this young man, while 
himself a good sort of [lerson doubtless, would not lit into our rather 
intellectual family. His interests were obviously not intellectual, she 
said, and when I remindetl her that at least he was the graduate of an 
American college she retorted that it was an agricultural college and 
this was not wliat our family considered education. 

“You two are behaving like Chinese parents,” 1 said. “You think 
whomever 1 marry has to suit the family first.” 

“No,” she declared, “it is you we think of. We know you better than 
you imagine, and how can you be happy unless you live wdth someone 
who understands what you are talking about. 

I was as wilful as any other member of our wilful family, however, 
and so in a few months 1 was married, with very simple ceremony, in 
the garden of our mission house. Soon thereafter 1 was settled in my 
own first home, a little four-room C^hinese house of grey brick and black 
tile within the walled town of Nanhsiichou, in Anhwei province, many 
miles north of my childhood province of Kiangsu. 

It was a complete change of scene. 1 had never lived in North China 
before, and the very landscape was strange to me. Instead of our green 
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v;illcys and lovely blue hills beside the wide Yangtse River I now looked 
from my windows upon a high embankment where stood the city wall, 
four-square, with a brick tower at each corner, and surrounded by a 
moat. Huge wcx)dcn gates braced with iron were locked against bandits 
and wandering soldiers at night and opened in the morning. Outside 
the walls the countryside stretched as flat as any desert, broken only by 
what appeared to be heaps of mud but which were actually villages 
whose houses were built of the pale sand-coloured earth of the region. 
In winter there was no green of any kind. Earth and houses were all of 
one colour and even the people were of the same dun hue, for the fine 
sandy soil was dusted into their hair and skin l>y the incessant winds. 

The women seemed never to clean themselves, and this 1 found was 
purposeful, for if a woman were tidy, her liair brushed back and coiled 
smoothly and her garments any colour but the universal sand colour or 
faded blue cotton, then she was suspected of being a prostitute. Honest 
women took pride in being unkempt as a sign of not caring how they 
appeared to men and therefore virtuous. It was impossible to distinguish 
between the rich and the poor, for a rich lady wore her satin coat under 
neath the dull cotton one and was no belter to look at than any farm 
woman. 

In the spring the whole landscape suddenly grew beautiful. The bare 
willow trees around the villages put forth soft green leaves and the wheat 
turned green in the fields and the blossoms of the fruit trees were rose- 
coloured and white. Mcest beautiful of all WTre the mirages. When the 
earth was still cold but the air was warm and dry and bright, wherever 
I looked I could sec mirages of lakes and trees and hills between me and 
the horizon. A fairy atmosphere surrounded me, and I felt half in a 
dream. 

But what my parents had feared about my marriage proved to be 
true, and my inner life in Nanhsiichou was lived alone. There were only 
two other white people in the compound, a missionary couple much 
older than I, and for long periods of time they were absent and then we 
were the only white people there. 

We did, however, have for a short time an American doctor, and 
when I remember him I think of one experience we shared together. I 
had often to help him in one way or another, but one night, long after 
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midnight, I heard a knocking on my door. When I opened it, there 
stood the doctor, a tall thin figure with a lighted lantern in one hand and 
in the other his hag. 

“rve had a call to go to a young woman who may he dying in child' 
hirtli,” he said. “I’ll have to operate and I need someone to give the 
an.Tsthetic. Ihit especially I need someone to explain things to them.” 

His ('hincse was limited and an operation was a dangerous risk il the 
people could not understand what he was doing. 1 put on mv coat and 
went with him and we walked through the silent streets on that hitter 
cold night to a cluster ol small houses crowded with people. Everyhody 
there was awake, it seemed, and smoky oil lam[)s were lit and faces 
stared at us out ol the darkness. All was silence, too, and 1 knew that 
such silence was not good. It meant that the people did not trust the 
foreign doctor. 1 followed him to the very hack of an alleyway and 
there a young hushand met us and with him an old woman, his mother, 
and various relatives. 

He was distracted with terror, lor, as he soon explained to me, a wife 
was expensive lor a man in his situalion, and he had onlv l>een married 
a year. If she died, the whole business of another wife, a wedding, and 
.so on, had to he undertaken afre.sh. Moreover, his parents were old anil 
they wanted the assurance ol a grandson helore thev died. 1 expressed 
my understanding and sympathy, and asked that the doctor he allowed 
to .sec the patient. He led the way and we all crowded into a small un- 
ventilated room, where u|K)n a hig wikkIcu bed, behind heavy curtains, a 
young woman lay near her death. The agitated midwife stood by her, 
declaring that no one could save the woman, and that she believed the 
child was already dead. 

“You understand that your wife will certainly die if this foreign doctor 
docs nothing?” 1 .said to the young hushand. 

“I do understand,” he .said. 

This was not enough, and 1 a.skcd all the relatives who sttK)d silent 
and watchful if they also understood. I’hcy nodded. Last of all 1 asked 
the mothcT'indaw if she under.stood that she was not to blame the foreign 
doctor if it was too late to save the young wife. She too agreed that he 
could not he blamed. With .so many witnc.sses it was .safe to proceed, and 
the doctor, who had been chafing at the neccs.sary delay, handed me his 
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bag and told me to sterilize the instrumer)ts wliile he prepared the 
patient. 

1 went into the courtyard and found a few bricks and built a fire of 
some straw and charcoal between them. Then I put a tin can of water 
on the bricks and sat down on a stool to wait f(jr it to boil. Around me 
in the cold darkness stood the family, fearful of what was to liappcn. 
The water boiled quickly and 1 dropped in the instruments and let them 
boil and then took them, tin can and all, into the stidTy bedroom again, 
where the doctor was ready. 'j1ie unconscious woman lay across the 
bed, her head to the wall, and he gave me my instructions. 

“J^)ur oil some of the water into a basin,” he said. He looked round 
the room impatiently. “Can’t you get these people out?” 

“We can’t get them all out,” 1 said. “We must have witnesses.” 

After some argument the relatives did go out, however, except the 
husband and the mother-in-law. 

“Now,” my dcKtor said to me, “put this cotton lightly over the 
patient’s nose and begin dropping chloroform from this l)ottle.” 

“How shall I know when she has loo much?” 1 asked, trying not to 
be afraid. 

“Watch her breathing,” he ordered. “And don't ask me anything. I 
Iiave enough to do.” 

He worked in silence then, the husband and the mother leaning to see 
what we did. I concentrated only on the woman’s breathing. Was it 
weaker? Surely it was more faint. 1 could not spare a hand to try to 
feel her pulse. Once it stopped. 

“She’s dead,” I whispered. 

The doctor reached for a hypodermic and stabbed her arm and she 
began to breathe again unwillingly. 

The ordeal came to an end somehow and there was the little dead 
child. 

“A boy!” the mother-in-law wailed. 

“Never mind,” I said. “She will get well and hear you another.” 

It was a rash promise, but it was fulfilled a year later. The incredible 
strength of the Chinese woman pulled the young wife through. We 
stayed until she came out of the aniL\sthctic and then the husband fed 
her a bowl of hot water with red sugar melted into it. By morning she 
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ate a raw egg in rice gruel. It was enough. If a person can eat, the Chinese 
believe, he will not die. 

As FAR \s iriends went, I was never lonely in Nanhsiichou. My little 
house was so accessible that a fairly steady stream of visitors came and 
went, and 1 was pressed with invitations to birthday feasts and weddings 
and tamilv allairs. None of m\ new friends knew how to read or write, 
vet so learned were ihev in the wavs of life that 1 loved to listen to their 
talk. 1 delighted especially in their humour and in their freedom from 
inhibitions. These made life a comedy, for one never knew what the day 
might bring forth. One morning, for example, we found that thieves 
had broken int(j the tdiristian schoolmaster’s house and stolen the school 
funds. “Didn't you get onr elder missionary demanded. 

Astonishment broke upon the fat placid face of the schoolmaster. 
“What I?" he retorted. “1 am a scholar, and naturally I have no crude 
courage. 1 told my wile to get up, but by the time she had put on her 
outer garments the robbers were gone.” 

No one in our town blamed him, for pin sical courage was not admired 
and cerlainlv not expected of learned men. “Of the thirty-six ways of 
e.scape,” a Chinese proverb preaches, “the best is to run away.” 

During those vears in Nanhsuchou 1 travelled far and wide over the 
back country, the man of the house on a bicycle and 1 in the usual sedan 
chair with a curtain of heav\ blue cotton cloth. When we neared a town 
I let this curtain fall in order to escape the curiosity of crowds who had 
never seen a white man or woman. 15ut more than once when we reached 
the gates of a walled village or U)wn a crowd would be there waiting, in 
such an intense state (;f curiosity that they could not keep from pulling 
the curtain aside to .stare at me. Staring and pressing about me they 
would follow me to the inn. When 1 went to my room and shut the 
wooden door, they would bend down to the ground where for .six inches 
or so there was no door and .stare at me upside down. If the windows 
were papered, they licked their fingers wet and melted holes in the .soft 
rice paper and applied an eye to watch me. Once, when I was alone, the 
crow'd began to batter at the barred door of my room. I drew a heavy 
wooden chair against the door and sat down in it with my feet drawn up 
until help arrived. 
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As lime went on, 1 made new friends and visited proud old families 
where no white person had ever been. One sucli liouse F rernemher 
especially in an old citv, small and totally untouched by modern times. 
The family was surnamed la, and I became friends with the wife of the 
youngest son, a woman about my own *jgc. 

She was intensely curious about me and about the life I lived, and yet 
she never spoke a word in the presence ot her husband's mother and her 
elder sisters in-law. 1 always noticed her sweet and gentle face, however, 
and always smiled at her. One day she came to my room alone and 
begged me to go to her part ol the vast comiv^und. We went through 
small lanes and hidden \^'a\ s to the little courtyard and rooms where she 
and her husband lived. No one was there and she sei/.ed mv hand and 
led me into her bedroom ,ind barred the door. It was an old-fashioned 
(Chinese bedroom, such as 1 had seen many times, the enormous bed, 
hung with ernbrcjidered curtains of red satin, filling one entire end of 
the room, tables and chairs [)laccd against the wall, and the usual pigskin 
chests, varnished red and locked with hu«e brass locks. 

O 

“Sit on the bed so vve can talk," she begged. 

She stepped up on the footstool, for tlic bed was higli, and patted the 
red satin mattress, and I sat down beside her. 

“Tell me," slie said earnestly, “is it true your husband s[x\iks to you 
in the presence of other people."’* 

“Quite true," I said. 

“Not shameful.?" she persisted. 

“We do not consider it so," 1 assured her. 

“Ah," she sighed enviously. “I dare not speak to mine except at night 
here. If 1 am with the family and he comes in then 1 must leave the room, 
otherwise it would be shameful. 1 have been licrc two years, yet I have 
never once spoken to my father-in-law. 1 how to him if wc meet and 
then 1 must leave the room." We talked a long time. She adored her 
young husband, I could .sec, and was only sorrowful because they could 
be together so little, for when he came home at night from the family 
business duty compelled him to spend hours with his parents and it was 
always late when he came to bed, and she was afraid to ask him for too 
much talk. And yet there was no one else, for custom forbade her to 
speak to the older women unless she was spoken to. 
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This rieorousncss of family decorum was of course not to be found 
except in the oldest and richest and most conservative C'hinese families. 
Eventually even my friend would have more freedom, for when her 
mother in-law died and her elder sister-in-law became the head of the 
inner family her own position would improve until some day she herself 
mieht be the head, with daughters in-law of her own. I am sure it was 
hard to wait, and she listened cnclianted to what I told her al)OUt Ameri^ 
can women. 

The longer 1 lived in our northern city, the more deeply impressed 1 
was, not by the rich folk but by the farmers and their families. 'J'hey were 
the most real, the closest to the earth, to birth and death, to laughter and 
to weeping. They were not ail good, by an\ nuians, nor honest, and it 
was inevitable that their lives made them sometimes cruel. A farm 
woman was capable ol strangling her own new born girl baby if she 
were desperate enough at the thought of another mouth added to the 
familv, but she wept while she did it and the weeping was raw sorrow, 
not simply at what she did, but far deeper, over the necessity .she felt to 
do it. 

“Better to kill the child." This was what she thought. 

Once, in a small galliering of friend.s, and not all of them poor or farm 
folk, wc fell to talking of killing girl babies. 7’herc were eleven women 
pre.sent and all except tw^o confessed that at least one girl child had been 
killed in each home. T’hey still w^ept when they spoke of it, and most of 
them had not done the deed themselves, and indeed they declared that 
they could not have done it, but that their husliands or mothers-in-law 
had ordered the midwife to do it because there were too many girls in 
the family already. The excu.se wms that a girl when she marries becomes 
part of another family, and poor families could not afford to rear too 
many children who brought nothing to the family and indeed took from 
it to go to another family when they married. Yet daughters when they 
lived were tenderly loved and death had to be done at birth or it was 
not done at all. 

1 have heard proud young Chinese abroad declare that such things 
never happened in their country, and in the .same way I have heard 
them deny that Chinese women have had bound feet in recent decades. 
But I, within my adult life, have .seen girl children with bound feet. A 
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Nanhsiichoii neighbour of ours, Madame Cliang, had bound feet, and 
though they were not small, being six inches long instead of the tradi¬ 
tional three, yet she had suffered enough and wlien she walked it was as 
though she went on }x:gs. Another neighbour, Madame Wu, had always 
to lean on two bondmaids when she came to see me. Her feet were only 
three inches long and she wore beautiful little satin shoes. Yet the grand¬ 
daughters of Madame (.'hang and Madame Wu were not having their 
feet bound because they were going to school. Madame Chang put it in 
practicid terms: “1 am glad for every girl who does not have her feet 
bound, for I spent my nights in weeping when I was a girl before my 
feet grew numb. Yet if she is not bound-footed she must be educated, 
otherwise she will not get a husband. Small feet or schooling she must 
have, one or the other.” 

At I..VST we, too, in our quiet northern town, became embroiled in the 
national troubles. War lords had the country firmly in their rude clutches 
by now and in our own region battles began to break out between them. 
It WMs never called w^ar but always “attacking the bandits.” That is, 
each war lord would claim that he w^as the real ruler and the other one 
was the “bandit chief.” At least once or twice a year bullets would fly 
over our town in brief but alarming scuffles, and we learned to run for 
the inner corners of a room and stand there until the battle moved on. 
At sundown the battle usually ended or, if we were lucky enough to have 
a rainstorm come up, the soldiers on both sides prudently called a truce 
and returned to their encampments outside the city wall so that they 
would not get their uniforms w^et. The city fathers never let cither side 
camp in the city. When a battle threatened, the main gates were barred 
and the wounded were brought in through a small wicket gate. 

One further change came to my life: the building of a new house. Mv 
little four-room C'hinese home was needed for expansion of the boys’ 
school and the mission bought a piece of land outside the city and wc 
were told to design a modest house and build it. I wanted a Chinese 
house, all on one floor, but this I was forbidden by the mission authori¬ 
ties. No, it must be a two-story house after the Western fashion. I 
planned a story-and-a-half structure, very simple, but still with stairs, 
and when it was finished my Chinese friends came to see the foreign 
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house. They were fascinntecl and terriiicd by the stairs, d’hey went up 
fairly easily hut looking down that steep decline they could not risk it. 

“This is the way 1 shall do it,” Madame Cdiang declared, and she sat 
herself without more ado (ju the top ste[) and gravely humped her way 
dowm the steps on her seal, her padded winter garments protecting her 
nicely. And after her came all the other ladies without ilie slightest self- 
consciousness, until the last one was saielv on the grcjund floor. "J'he most 
delightful quality the (.’hinese had, 1 do believe, was the total lack of 
self-consciousness in all they did. It did not occur to them to wonder or 
to care what anybody else thought. Only royalty in England can equal 
them in the West, vvitli perhaps the recent addition of Sir Winston 
Churchill himself. 

The years passed tranquilly in our town in spite ol the sporadic skir- 
mislics between war lords, and my days were absorl)ed in small human 
events. There is much humour in CMiiiiese lite, together with a strong 
sense of drama. 'The least quarrel, a death or a wedding was enough for 
days of talk and enjoyment. I low can 1 ever torget the trials of old Mr. 
Hsii, our town's rich man, whose life was enlivened and beset by his 
wife and three concubines, and the clamour whth which they surrounded 
him! When he travelled on the train to Pcngp'u he dared not do wh'A 
he wished, which was to take only his youngest, and therefore his 
favourite, concubine with him. She was a pretty woman in her late 
twenties, the only one still slender enough to wear the long, tight and 
very fashionable Shanghai dress. Each journey he began with the deter 
mination that he would take only the youngest woman with him, but he 
was never allowed the luxury, for each w'oman complained until he had 
unwillingly agreed to take all four, b'or economy's sake, however, he 
distributed them through the train, the third and the youngest concu 
bine with him in second-class, the second in third-class and his wife and 
the first concubine in fourth-cIa.ss. Alas, he still had no peace, for the 
three who were in the lower classes were continual!) around him de¬ 
manding the same fot^d and titbits that he bought for his favourite. The 
harassment of Mr. Hsii made town talk, embellished with local witti¬ 
cisms. 

Then there was Mrs. Liu, a tall thin woman with a very yellow face, 
who was in much sufTeririg because her hushand, a “good-for-nothing," 
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as she called him, had gone to France as a labourer during the First 
World War and she had then heard through another friend, whose 
husband had also gone to France, that her “good-for-nothing” was 
living with a h'rcnch wcjman. Mrs. Liu was lorn between grief and 
pride. 

“To think,” she cried, the tears streaming down her face, “that my 
old good-for-nothing should have got himself a foreign woman! But 
what sort of woman, 1 ask you? Anyone can see that my old picce-of- 
baggage is no use. Why, 1 was even glad when he came home last year 
from Shanghai and said he was going for a soldier! And now he has got 
a foreign woman I What il he brings licr home? II(jw can we feed her? 
What do French women eat?” 

The term “g(W)d-for'nothing,” 1 later discovered, was the usual name 
for a husband in our region, where women prided themselves on their 
virtue. “My yao yieh/' or “my gtKxl-for-nothing”—the women began 
most of their sentences with these wor ds. It was true that generally speak¬ 
ing the men were inferior to the women, and this 1 suppose was because 
boys were so spoiled in Chinese homes, whereas the girls knew that tliey 
had their own way to make and would gel very little spoiling indeed. 
Whatever the reason, the Chinese woman usually emerges the stronger 
character. (Chinese women arc w'itty, brave and resourceful, and they 
have learned to live freely behind their restrictions. They are the most 
realistic and least sentimental of human beings, capable of absolute 
devotion to those they love and of implacable hatred, not always con¬ 
cealed, towards those whom they hate, llie C'ommunists could never 
have taken China, I believe, if they had not prudently given so much 
advantage to Chinese women. 

My years in Nanhsiichou came rather abruptly to an end one day when 
the man of the house announced that there was a vacancy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Nanking and that he intended to apply for it. He had been 
floundering, I knew, unable to find a way of applying Western farm 
methods to an old, established agriculture. Now he could teach agricul¬ 
tural students in a university and let them make the practical application. 

I was sad to leave my northern town where I had been so warmly be¬ 
friended, and yet in a way I was glad to get back into the midst of 
modern China. There were feasts and farewells and exchanges of gifts 
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and considerable weeping and many promises to visit before I finally 
closed the new brick house and took the train southward. 

Nankinc;, a» ancient capital of the Ming dynasty, lies seven miles from 
the Yangtsc River, a vast walled area. Its city wall is one of the hand¬ 
somest in Cd')ina, made of large bricks as strong as stone, and so wide 
at the top that several cars can travel abreast. This wall is twenty-five 
miles in circumference, and I w^as to know it later for various reasons, 
one of which was that during the famines which befell North China 
periodically the refugees flooded into Nanking and lacking other space 
built their matting huts on top of the city w.xW wOiere the winter winds 
were the most bitter. One of the few angry discussions 1 ever had with 
a Chinese friend was with a young woman of Nanking wdio had gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Chicago, specializing in social service. We 
had a famine that first winter in Nanking, a very bad one, and I tried to 
do my share in getting food and clothing for the thousands of wretched 
people huddled on the city wall. Thus 1 went to Mrs. Yang, only dial 
was not her name. wShe was a young and a very pretty woman, in a hard 
smart modern fashion. Her satin dresses were Chinese, but cut tight to 
her slender figure, and her hair was short. Her house was a two-story 
Western brick building, furnished in semi-foreign fashion. In her neat 
little living-room, with flowered carpet, curtained windows, formal 
modern landscapes in gilt frames on the wall, I told her of tlic }dight of 
the refugees on the city wall. She would not believe that conditions were 
as 1 portrayed them, nor could 1 persuade her to climb the city wall and 
see for herself. 

“1 saw such things in Chicago slums,’' she said complacently, “hut I 
am sure they arc not here.” 

In my memory she is embalmed as the typical Western-educated 
Chinese wlio is no longer Chinese. She had created a little tight nice 
world of her own, whose citizens were all like herself. 

The city wall was more than a place for refugees. In the spring, when 
they had gone back to their land, it became a pleasant place to walk and 
I could gaze out over the countryside and the mountains. One mountain 
stood high and clear against the sky, Tzc-ch’ing Shan, or Purple Moun¬ 
tain. Temples were hidden in it, beautiful shaded spots of repose, and 
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near there, too. were the tombs of the Ming Enipcnjrs, apf)roaclicd by 
avenues of huge stone beasts and men on guard. There were many stories 
still told about the Mings. No one, it was said, knew where the Emperors 
were actually buried, for at the time of an Imperial funeral nine pro¬ 
cessions, all exactly alike, [)rocecdcd at the same time from the nine 
eates of tlie city. Stories were told also of fabulous treasures buried in the 
tombs but 1 doubted that. Too many tombs had been looted during the 
centuries. 

And I remember Lotus Lake outside the city wall, where, at the end 
of a long hot summer day, I would go with a friend or two and hire a 
little boat, in which we were rowed through the watery lanes of the 
lotus plants. The great rosy fragrant blossoms lay open upon the surface 
of the lake until the sun set and they slowly closed, their fragrance 
lingering sweetly upon the air. In the dusk the boatman would reach 
under the huge heavy leaves and pluck olT lotus pods for us secretly, for 
the lotus-seed concession was let out, such seeds being a delicacy used 
for feast dishes. If we were really hungry the boatman's wife would 
cook a dish of noodles for us, and while we ate we listened to the sounds 
of singing over the water, a pretty courtesan, perhaps a “flower girl," 
strumming her lute for her lover. 

It was in Nanking that I saw my first motion pictures, mainly comedies 
with ("harlic Chaplin and Harold Lloyd, and I enjoyed them vastly, 
sitting on ^hard backless w(X)dcn bench in a big mat shed. Part of my 
enjoyment lay in the running comments of the crowded Chinese audi- 
ence.s, their roars of laughter at the jokes, their lively horror at the kisse.s, 
the old ladies decently holding their sleeves before their eyes, and peep¬ 
ing from behind while they exclaimed with delighted repulsion at the 
disgusting sight of mouth upon mouth. So that was the way foreigners 
behaved ! How pleasant then, the audience implied, to be a C'hincse and 
a superior person 

Years later, in American thcatre.s, I was uncomfortable not because of 
what I ,saw but of what I smelled. I had lived so long among Chinese 
that like them I abhorred milk and butter and ate little meat. Therefore 
when I came among my own people I smelled a rank wild cxiour, com¬ 
pound of milk and butter and beef. I remembered then how my Chinese 
friends had complained of the way white folk smelled, and so they did. 
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It was only after a year or so of consuming American food, though still 
without milk to this day, that I was able to endure an evening among 
my own kind, and this is because now I smell like them. I remember that 
Mrs. Li, my neighbour in Nanking, complained very much to me when 
her son came back from his four years at Harvard, because he smelled 
like a foreigner. It took a year or so to make him smell Chinese again. 

I WAS GRATEFUL wheii I fouiid that my windows in Nanking opened 
on to Purple Mountain, and I chose for my own an attic room from 
which I could look over the compound wall towards the curved roofs 
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of the university nnd beyond them a pagod;) and the city wall and then 
the mountain. The city was full of trees and gardens, and this was be 
cause it had been designed centuries ago to contain within its walls suffi¬ 
cient space so that, if enemies attacked, the gates could be locked and 
the besieged live indefinitely upon the land inside. 

Within my own wall was a grey brick house surrounded by a lawn, a 
bamboo grove and a vegetable garden, while the servants’ quarters were 
in one corner at the back of the house. 1 set myself joyfully to make a rose 
garden, for the lovely Chinese tea roses had refused to grow in the dry 
northern climate. T he gardener, who had been there before, begged to 
be kept on, which 1 was willing to do, and he led me about the place 
explaining its dilliculties. When he came to the bamboo grove he gave 
me grave looks and sighed. 

“There is something very strange about these bamboos, Learned 
Mother,” he said. 

“Indeed,” I replied with interest. “What is peculiar?” 

“They never have sprouts,” he replied sadly. “Each spring 1 look for 
the sprouts and, alas, there are none.” 

“That is strange,” ] agreed, “I have lived in China since I was very 
.small and never did 1 hear of bamboos with no sprouts in the spring. 
We must get up early in the morning when the season comes again and 
perhaps we shall find them. I like to cat bamboo sprouts in the spring.” 

He gave me the flicker of an eye and nodded, and thereafter we had 
no trouble at all about sprouts. Each spring they came up thickly and 
inevitably, and the cook made delicious dishes from them. As for the 
gardener, he stayed with me faithfully until a revolutionary army drove 
all white people from the city and then he disappeared and 1 never saw 
him again. With him, I was told, disappeared various valuables, and 1 
suppose that he paid himself back for the bamboo sprouts he no longer 
ate. But I was fond of him for he made me laugh very often, rascal and 
wild-witted fellow that he was, and his wife, a small harassed woman, 
was my devoted friend. She was older than he, and nothing that either 
of us could do could prevent him from gambling his wages away, so that 
1 often gave her secret money to keep her children from starving. They 
lived in a hut outside the wall, for he did not want the trouble of his 
many children trampling the flower beds, and much to his own and his 
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wife’s misery they avcr;igccJ more than a child a yt.ir. Indeed, as the 
poor little hedraggkd mother said to me once, “It is mercy that we 
women must have nine months to make a child, for if it were only a da\ 
1 should have a new one every day, that man being what he is/’ 

During the long hot summers there was always a new and ailing baby 
U; keep alive somehow, and the mother’s milk w\as never enough, so 
each morning 1 made up bottles of baby h)od and the mother came for 
them. Each year! reinonstraled with the gardener and urged self control, 
and he agreed with all that 1 said, but the neve baby arrived as promptlv 
as ever. At last J could only look rm reproach, for words were useless, 
and one day he came in and said he had a favour to ask of me. 

“Please, Learned Mother/’ he said plaintively, “find me a job on the 
opjiosite side of the eit\ so that i catinot come home.” 

1 knew too well what this meaTil. 

“Which is it this time.'" I itiquired. “Hoy or girl?’’ 

“Both,” he said in a whisper, 

“I'wins!” 1 gasped. 

He nodded his miserable head, sp(‘echlcss. 

Nanking was another w’orld, familiar and yet new. My parettts were 
only two hours aw^ay by rail, and I went home as often as 1 could, for I 
was increasingly anxious about my mother. 

My child was l)orn that first year in Nanking, too, and after that I 
was not so free to come anti go as 1 had been. I did not mind, for to have 
a child was a miracle to me and I did not dream of the dark future in 
store for us l)oth. During that same year my mother died, not suddenly, 
but slowly and unwillingly, and 1 am glad that she never knew what 
lay ahead for me. But let me tell of the year of birth and death. 

it was 1921 and 1 was in full touch again with what was going on in 
China. Japanese militarists had made great profit from the First World 
War, for in 1915 Japan began the conquest of China in earnest. While 
the Western Powers were busy with the vear, she made the infamous 
demands which would have reduced China almost to a Japanese colony. 
The nine-power Washington Conference, in 1922 , returned to China 
the province of Shantung, which Japan had seized, and restored a 
measure of China’s independence. It soon became evident, however, that 
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unless China could organize herself somehow and establish a unified 
government, she would eventually be swallowed up by Japan. Respon¬ 
sible Chinese were anxious, as one irresponsible war lord after another 
continued to borrow money from Japan and to give national resources 
as surety. 

Three dates are monuments in my memory of the next decade. In 
October T 921 , my mother died. Although the dying tof)k months, its 
end was soon clear and inevitable. She did not want to die, that was 
plain, tex), but tliere was no help for it. 1 was with her almost constantly. 
Hut I could not hide from myself that she was doomed, and there were 
even moments, the parting being inescapable, when I longed for it to be 
over and in the past. This is the cruelty of youth, and there is no one who 
is not guilty of it sometimes. 

When on a grey October afternoon the nurse told us, my father and 
my sister and me, that my mother was dying, it was 1 alone who could 
not go to her bedside. She was in a coma, and whether I went or not she 
would never know, and so I let them enter her bedroom without me and 
I stood in the hall outside and gazed out of the window at a landscape 
dimmed by tears. My father opened the dcK)r at last and said in a strange 
calm voice that she was gone and then he walked wearily down the hall 
and the stairs to his own study, and a few minutes later my sister came, 
but I cannot remember beyond that. 

'’i’he funeral was the next day, a grey autumnal day, dripping rain, and 
the little procession made its way down the hill and across the valley to 
the small walled cemetery of the white people. Oh, those sad cemeteries 
of the white people in alien lands! We used to walk about those very 
paths, my mother and I, when we came to bring flowers to my dead baby 
brother, buried there years before, and here we brought her, too, to lie, 
in an empty corner where the sun shone down and wild purple violets 
clung in the crannies of the high brick wall. 

When I went back to Nanking, I was filled with the need to keep my 
mother alive, and so I began to write about her. I thought and said it was 
for my own children, that they might have a portrait of her. I did not 
know that this portrait was to be my first book. When it was written 1 
put it in a box and sealed it and placed it in a high wall cupboard to wait 
until my children were old enough to read it for themselves. I did not 
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dream that because I put it so securely away it was to escape the revolu¬ 
tion which broke over our heads a few years later so that it was almost 
the only possession that survived. It went to America with me eventually 
and was put away again in mv farm-house to wait still longer, for by 
then 1 knew that my eldest child would never be able to read it. I have 
told her story in a little book, The Child Who Never Grew, for the 
mothers of other children whose mental growth is retarded for reasons 
w^hich have never l)ccn discovered. 

When a family need arose, after still more years, I thought of my 
mother and how she w'oiild have w\anled to help and I dedicated her 
portrait to the cause; it was published under the title The Exile. It wms 
the seventh of tny published books, but actually it was the first one to 
be written. 

When it was done 1 louiitl 1 wanted to kcx[> on writing, and the 
summer after my mother's death, w'hile I was in Ruling wath my sister 
and my child, 1 rernemlier quite clearly one August afternoon that 1 said 
suddenly, “This very da\ 1 am going to begin to write. I am ready for it 
at last.'* 

Though it was the liour sacred to the serni tropical siesta, an hour 
which, however, I always devoted to reading, I sal down as I was, in mv 
robe of blue Chinese silk, and wrote a little essav, expressing some of 
the experiences of my world at that time, and sent it off to The Atlantic 
Monthly. When this wms done 1 enjoyed a delightful exhilaration. At 
last 1 had begun to do what I had always known I would do as soon as 1 
felt rich enough in human experience. And after the essay was accepted 
and published, 1 had a letter from The Eoruni, asking for an article. The 
year was 1922 , and 1 was thirty years old. It was high time, indeed. 

I had no illusions about the importance of these two little essays; thc\ 
were trifles, but their acceptance induced a mood of happiness and 1 
began to write in earnest on what was to have been my first big novel, 
though I told no one about this. 

My life in my northern town had been simple indeed compared with 
the one I now led. I began to teach again, and had classes not only in the 
Christian university but also in the provincial one. The young men in 
the Christian university were the sons of Christians and had scholarships 
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or they were die sons of the rich who could afTord to pay substantial 
tuition fees. All of them undcrst(X)d English at least fairly well. The 
students in the provincial university, on the other hand, were nearly all 
poor, knew little English and paid no tuition. Most of them had not 
much to eat and they wore a sort of blue cotton garb later known as the 
Sun Yat-sen uniform. In winter they were bitterly cold, and so was I, for 
we had no heat in the buildings and when window-panes were broken 
they were not replaced. Yet 1 enjoyed my work in the provincial univer- 
sit\ far more, because there niv students were desperate for learning and 
they wailed eagerlv for my arrival and tried to keep me from leaving at 
the end of our classes. I came awav frozen with cold in mv body but 
warm in my heart and stimulated in mind. Even now I get letters from 
some of those students who have escaped 0)mmunism, though most of 
them are dead in the wars and revolutions that have swept over us all. 

In those days Sun ^Vit-sen was still alive and still working to bring 
unity to the country, but he was in retreat in the South. In Nanking we 
lived under one of the young and more temperamental war lords. Sun 
Chuan-fang, but the people were patient as usual and waited for things 
to work them.selvcs out. Without being religious, the ordinary Chinese 
had a vague faith in Heaven and believed that nothing could succeed 
without its will. This meant that whoever finally assumed the leadership 
of the nation would be the best one under Heaven’s design. Meanwhile 
family life went on, the centre and the core of the nation as it had always 
been, and our war lord did not interfere with our affairs. 

I must speak here of the extraordinary place of newspapers in the 
China of those days. Wlien I was a child, we had only English news¬ 
papers to read, printed in Shanghai. My father read 7V7e Chinese Im¬ 
perial Gazette when he could get it, but it contained little except court 
news. Beyond that he read the wall newspapers, which were simply 
bulletins pasted on the walls near the city gates. Now, however, news¬ 
papers modelled on Western ones sprang up in every large city. Literate 
men began to read them, and it became quite usual in a crowded tcashop 
for one man to read a newspaper aloud to a score or more of men who 
had never learned how to read. Indeed, now that .newspapers were 
printed in the vernacular, every man wanted to be able to read, and the 
desire spread even to women. Older people were more and more be- 
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wildercd as they watched their sons and daughters whom they could no 
longer control. If a father could not quote Confucius without seeing his 
son flare into contempt, then where could he turn for help? It will be a 
long time, I fear, before the balance is restored and the Chinese will again 
realize how much they owe to Confucius, their greatest figure. 

The public scorn oi the young was n(>r only for their own traditions. 
A blind and romantic attachment to Western literary figures died away 
after the end of the First World War and a general disillusionment arose. 
Of what value were even the Western cultures, young Chinese asked, if 
Western [leoples clashed in wars as cruel as tlie battles of savages? Not 
in Europe, they now declared, were to be found the ideals the Chinese 
people sought, but if not in Europe then where? 

As if in reply, the Russian revolution burst at the end of the First 
World War upon a wave of crude and dangerous idealism. “Feudah 
ism,” the pet devil of the Cdiinese modern writers and thinkers, had been 
ended, and with it, the Russian Communists declared, “capitalistic im¬ 
perialism.” Mow weary did I grow of those words, shouted by children 
on the streets as they used to shout “foreign devil” when a white man 
or woman passed! ''Tu Tao Ti Kuo Chtt //”—“Down With Imperii.l- 
ism!” What it meant 1 dare say few Chinese knew, but they had a vague 
idea that all the poor in Russia were now rich and that the rich w^erc 
doing the dirty work in city streets and country fields. 

And now came the second monumental dale of the decade betw'een 
1920 and 1930. In the year 1925, Sun Yat-sen died in Peking of cancer 
of the liver. 

To look back now upon this single-hearted man is to feel pity and 
sorrow and an unwilling admiration. He was a man who won the a(Tec- 
tion of all who knew him, a man of goodness and unshakeable integrity. 
There was never a wind of evil rumour about Sun Yat-sen, and the story 
of his life was that of a consecrated, tragic and lonely man. Years have 
passed, yet clearly as though it were this morning I remember the day 
upon which he died. He became a Lenin for the Chinese revolution. 
People told each other stories about him, how he had suffered, how he 
had been poor for their sakes, and they read the newspapers that detailed 
his last hours. He had gasped out those tragic words—“I thought I would 
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come here to set up our Uiitional unity and peace. Instead I have been 
seized bv a stupid disease and now 1 am past all cure. . . . I’o live or die 
makes no ditlcrencc to me as a person l)ut not to achieve all that I have 
struggled lor through so many years grieves me to the very heart. ... I 
have tried to be a messenger ot' (Jod—to hel]) my people get etjuality - 
and freedom, ^'ou who live, strive- -to put into j^ractice-’’ 

In Cdiina the last words of a good man are precious. I'hey are carved 
u[K)n wood and written into the records. Uut a foreign doctor had begged 
Sun Yat sen to rest and he Icll asleep lor a while. When he woke in the 
early evening his hands and icet were cold. Vet he lived thrf)ugh the 
night still clinging to liis dream, dliey heard him murmuring, “Peacc- - 

struggle'-save rnv country-” l ie died in the morning. His young 

wife was with him, and upon her his last look rested. 

We read those last words again and again and wept, and we forgot 
that he had not been able to do all that he dreamed. Ilis goodness and 
his integrity still stand unimpaired, but we know now that tliose quali¬ 
ties wxTC not enough. He had no understanding of history, and when 
Soviet Russia alone had olfered her friendship he had declared that it was 
to Russia that the Cdiinese people must henceforth look. 

During the First World War the Western nations had lost prestige in 
China. Imperial Japan, who had allied herself with England, was 
allow'cd to take over (Germany’s possessions in China and encouraged to 
establish herself there. This so outraged the Cdiincse people that the 
Chinese delegate :it Geneva did not dare to sign the Treaty of Versailles. 
Ry 1920 the Russian Communists had consolidated their hold on all 
Russian territory and then they made a clever and far-sighted move. 
They oflered to renounce extra-territorial rights in China, and hence¬ 
forth to treat China as a respected equal. Meanwhile no Western power 
had paid any heed to Sun Yat-sen's appeals for help. In 1921 he ceased 
asking and formally accepted the aid of Soviet Russia, though he did 
not believe that Communism, in the Soviet sense, was suited to the 
(diincse people. With the aid of Russian advisers the Kuomintang, or 
Nationalist Party, was completely reorganized on the Commiini.st pat¬ 
tern, with the same discipline, the same techniques of propaganda and 
the same ruthless political commissars. 

It is interesting to know that at that very moment there was a certain 
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young man, the son of a well-lo-do peasant, who was working as an 
assistant in a university library in Peking. His name was Mao Tse-tung. 
And in Paris C^hou Eivlai was a member of the first Chinese Communist 
group of students. But as for me and my house, in spite of my fears, we 
had two more years of strange peace after the death of Sun Yal sen. 


Afteh my mother’s death, it was necessary to arrange for my father, 
then seventy years (del, to come and live witli me. Tliis meant a great 
deal more than mere living, for he had no idea of retirement and his 
work had to be moved with him. His new life had to be most delicately 
and carefully arranged, for it did not occur to him that he might not be 
the head of any house in which he lived, d’he illusion was not lessened 
by the unfortunate fact that he did not like his son in law, and made no 
bones about letting me know it by considerable private 1 told you so 
conversation. 

1 had been brought up with the Cdiinese sense of duty to my parents, 
however, and 1 can remember only once when 1 allowed mv (xcasional 
impatience to escape me. 

One hot summer’s afternoon, when the sun had set, 1 opened the win¬ 
dows to allow the cool air of an approaching but still distant typhoon to 
make the house comfortable belore we had to close all doors and win¬ 
dows against the st(jrm. As ,s(K)n as I opened one window my father 
quietly followed and closed it, and upjii discovering this I turned and 
said a few reproachful words. 1 lis mild reply was that he felt chilled as 
he rested upon a couch and then I heard him repeat the old words he 
used to my mother when her robust temper got the better of her. “Oh, 
don’t talk that way!” 1 did not let him get beyond the “don’t.” 1 flew 
to him and embraced him and begged him to forgive me and promised 
that the windows would be closed. 

It is a small thing, and yet to this day 1 wish it had never happened. 
Life is so pitifully short, the years with parents especially so short, that 
not one second should be misu.sed. 

Among the Nanking white community I tried to take my place as 
neighbour and friend, but my reality, the warm relationship between 
human beings that alone makes life, was still with my Chinese friends 
and neighbours. 
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One Chinese friend I remember especially, among all the ones I loved. 
One wintry morning, somewhere in those years of uneasy peace after 
the death of Sun Yat-sen, I heard a knock at my door. 1 opened it and 
saw a woman standing there, a ragged dusty figure whom I could not 
recognize. She came from the North, that 1 could see, for her half-bound 
feet and baggy trousers, her old-fashioned knee length padded jacket and 
dishevelled hair could only belong to a northern peasant. 

“Wise Mother,” she said, “do you not remember me?” 

“No,” I said, “but please come in.” 

She came in then and sat on the edge of a chair and told me who she 
was. In the North I had had for a wliile a rascal of a young fellow for a 
gardener. lie knew nothing and worked as little, and we soon parted 
company. He was her husband, slie now told me, but he had run away 
and left her when the famine came. And she was pregnant, that I coulcl 
now sec. 

“Have you no children?” I asked. 

She patted her belly. “Only this one. The others all died of the teri- 
dav-madness—five of tliem.” 

j 

This ten-day-madness was simply tetanus, a disease from which many 
Chinese babies died within the first fortnight of their lives. It was the 
result of infection at birth, and I had spent a good deal of effort in teach¬ 
ing young Chinese women how to boil the scissors and the bits of cloth 
or cotton which they used for the children when born. In the North, 
however, scissors were not used. Instead a child’s cord was cut with a 
strip of reed or leaf. 

“1 came to you,” the woman said, adding with touching and 1 must 
say annoying naivete, “I have no one else.” 

I cannot pretend that 1 was at all hapj)y about this. Where could I put 
a pregnant peasant woman in my already too complex household? She 
cfRild not live outside the compound, for a woman alone would be 
molested by any idle man in the neighbourhood, and we had plenty of 
such in these times of war lords and wandering soldiers. My guest must 
have seen what was going on in my mind, for she said humbly, “There 
is a little house behind your garden, Wise Mother. I could live there 
until the child is born, not troubling anyone except for a handful of rice, 
and then when 1 am able I will find work.” 
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The little house was a hen-house and in no wav fit for a human being 
and 1 told her so. I^esides, there was another room, used for storage but 
quite good, arid it could be prefiared for her. “Hut \<)U had better have 
your child in the hospital,” 1 concluded. “Then you will have good 
care.” 

Mrs. Lu was a sweell) stubborn woman, as 1 was to discover. She 
wanted the hen house, where she could lie alone, and she would not, 
under any persuasion, go to a lorcign hospiial. She had had sc) manv 
children, she insisted, that she knew exactly what to do and slie wanted 
no one with her when the baby was horn. I yielded at last, and the hen 
house was cleaned and white washed, and the floor relaid w'ith fresh 
clean brick. 1 put a bed and a table and a chair or two in the little room 
and curtained tht: yvindtjws so that men would not l(;ok in at night and 
gave her a strong padkx'k lor the door. 

Thereafter Mrs. Lu was part ot the compouiul and she remained 
almost unseen while she yvaited tor the child. Meariyvhile, troubled that 
she would not go to the hospital or even have our good amah with her, 
1 made up a small sterile kit for her, containing bandages, scissors and a 
bottle of iodine. 

One crisp December morning our amah came with good new's. Mrs. 
Lu had ctime out of her little house long enough to tell her that the baby 
had arrived during the night. 1 ordered the usual nourishing food and 
liquids for the mother: a howl ot hot yvatcr strtingly mixed with red 
sugar, followed in an hour or so by chicken soup and iickkIIcs. This was 
accepted northern practice, the red sugar supposedly replenishing the 
blood, and the chicken and n(M>dles ensuring a good supply of milk. 
Then I went to visit mother and hahy. Mrs. Lu was lying in bed, her 
large flat face raptuKnis, and wra[)pcd in the clean hahy blankets 1 had 
given her was a small very fat boy. She had put on him the usual C'hincsc 
arrangements for na|)j'»ies and then he was encased in the blankets. All 
seemed in order and I gave her a birth gift of two silver dollars wrapped 
in red paper. 

The next day while 1 was at break last the amah came in to tell me 
that the baby was dying. I could not believe it. 

“Didn’t .she use the boiled .scissors to cut his cord."” I asked. 

“Oh yes, Wise Mother,” the amah .said. “But his belly is burned.” 
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What mystery was this? I went out at once to the little house and 
found the baby very ill indeed, Mrs. Lu unwrapped him and there upon 
his tinv belly I saw iodine burns. 

“But 1 told you not to [xmr the iodine on the baby,” 1 exclaimed. 

“Ah, so you said. Wise Mother,” Mrs. Lu moaned. “But I thought, if 
the medicine is good, why not use it all?” 

I said I would lake the baby at once to the hospital but this Mrs. Lu 
would not hear of, nor would she have the foreign doctor touch the 
child. But she let me take him to my own house and after a few days in 
my bedroom his robust peasant ancestry came to his aid and he decided 
to live, and 1 could return him to his mother. Before he was a month old 
his father, the runaway husband, appeared at the gate and the family 
was united again. 

1 found a job for him on the universitv farms and Mrs. Lu rented a 
small earthen house just over the compound wall. 

Once again the baby came near death liefore he was a year old. Mrs. 
Lu walked in with him one day weeping and declaring that the child 
was doomed to die for some past sin in another incarnation. She turned 
him over to display his naked bottom and there 1 saw brokeii blisters and 
raw flesh. 

“How is it he is burned again?” 1 inquired, astounded. 

“He is not burned. Wise Mother,” Mrs. Lu said. “1 said to myself that 
now he is so big I should ncit use the water cloths you gave me but lay 
him on a bed of sand as we do in the North. But here there is no sand and 
so I laid him on ashes from the stove.” 

Ashes? Of course the urine had combined with the wood ashes to 
make lye. 

Again I took Little Meat-ball, as his milk name was, and after a few 
weeks of nursing he was well again. 

Though Sun Yat-.sen was dead, in a jxjwerful way he was more than 
ever the leader. He had, in 1921, sent a gifted young soldier to Moscow 
for military and revolutionary training. This man was Chiang Kai-shek, 
and in 1926 he began a triumphant northern march from Canton with 
the revolutionaries—known as the Kuomintang. He was flanked by 
Communist Russian advisers, both political and military. The war lords 
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of the southern provinces made a pretence of resisting, then fell to bar¬ 
gaining and then to yielding and “joining” the revolution. It was far 
more than military victory. 

As soon as a region fell, the Communist organizers spread through 
the country and organized the peasants against the landlords and the 
workers against their employers. 1 say C^ommunist and yet 1 do not 
l)clicvc that Communism itself was meaningful in tliose days to the 
Chinese revolutionists, 'fhe driving iorce in the ('hinese was not political 
unrest but a passionate determination to get rid of the foreigners who 
had fastened themselves upon C^hina. 

I pause here to reflect. 0\er and over again in recent years Americans 
have said to me with real sadness that they cannot understand why the 
('hinese hate us “when we have done so much for them.” Actually, of 
course, the ('hinese did not ask us to send jnissionaries nor did they seek 
our trade. Individual Americans, usually missionaries, have lived kind 
and unselfish lives in C^iina, but they came of their owm will and they 
were appreciated. Individual (.'hinese have risked their lives and some¬ 
times lost them for missionaries and other white people in time of revolt 
or war. 

The Chinese attitude towards the whole business of the missionary 
may best be exemplified liy a little incident 1 once saw take place in my 
father’s church in an interior city. He was preaching earnestly and some¬ 
what long, and the congregation was gnawing restless. One by one they 
rose and went away. There is nothing in Chinese custom which forbids 
a person to leave an audience: he .saunters away from the temple, the 
public story teller or the theatre when he feels like it. My father was dis¬ 
turbed, however, and a kindly old lady on the front scat, seeing this, was 
moved to turn her head and address the people thus: “Do not offend 
this g(X)d forcigjier ! He is making a pilgrimage in our country so that he 
may acquire merit in Heaven. Let us help him to save his soul!” This 
reversal so astonished my father, and yet he so perfectly understood its 
sincerity, that he begged the pardon of the assembly and instantly 
stopped his sermon. 

It did not occur to the Chinese that missionaries w'ere in China for 
any purpose e.xcept their own. Moreover, it must constantly be remem¬ 
bered that, while Americans took little part in the wars and Unequal 
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Treaties, yet whenever any other country, usually England, forced a new 
treaty, we demanded that its benefits be extended also to us. The famous 
Open Door Policy of the United Slates was useful to China but certainly 
it was as useful to us. In short, we have no honest claim to gratitude from 
the Chinese. 

An interlude in these years was one that 1 spent in the United States. 
It was necessary for the sake of my child. In 1925, the year in which Sun 
Yat-sen died, I went to the United States and tcx)k her to one doctor 
after another, and when I was told of the liopclessness of her case I felt 
it wise to plunge into some sort ol absorbing mental effort that would 
leave me no time to think of myself. The child's father had been granted 
a year’s leave of absence and he decided to sjx:nd it at Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, where I, too, decided to study for my Master’s degree. 

I had to live, that year, on the single salary of the man, in order that 
I could study while he did, and this meant an economy so severe that, 
for example, I bought only two eggs a day, one for the child and one 
for the man. Once a week I bought a small piece of meat. 1 paid a farmer 
to bring me a cart-Kxid of potatoes, onions, carrots and apples and these 1 
piled in the cellar to provide most of the winter’s food, except for a 
quart of milk a day and a loaf of bread. 

The only other expenditure was a small sum paid to a kindly neigh¬ 
bour woman to stay with my child two or three times a week for an 
hour, when I had to be at classes. 

Even my stringent ec(;nomy, however, was not enough, and after 
Christmas 1 saw that something had to be done to earn some money. 1 
thought of a story I had written on the ship coming over, the story of a 
("hinese family whose son brings home an American wife. 1 sent it to 
/^sia Magazine and almost at once I had a letter of acceptance and the 
promise of one hundred dollars. That sum seemed as good as a thousand. 
Should I buy a much-needed winter coat with part of it or use it all to 
pay school fees and bills? 

1 decided to let the coal wait, and to start another story, a sequel, 
carrying on the first. 

The second story went slowly, burdened as I was with schoolwork and 
housekeeping and caring for my child, and I began to despair of being 
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able to finish it. I remembered then certain money prizes which the 
university offered. Quite cold-bloodedly I asked which was the largest 
and found that it was awarded, as I now remember it, for the best essay 
upon some international subject. My professor told me that it was always 
won by a graduate student in the history department and he discouraged 
me from trying for it. 

I decided to try for it anyway. It was tor two hundred dollars, and this 
sum of money would see me safely through the year, even though I 
bought a coat. 

1 chose as my subject the impact of the West upon Chinese life and 
civilization, and my essay grew into a small book before it was finished. 
All manuscripts were handed in without names, though our names, of 
course, were given to the office. A fortnight passed and I began to think 
I had failed. 

Then someone told me that he had heard that a Chinese had won 
the prize, for only a Chinese could have written the winning essay. A 
weak hope rose in my bosom but I repressed it, for there were several 
brilliant Chinese students at Cornell. In a few days, however, I received 
a letter telling me that I had won. 

Ah well, it is not often that need and grant meet so neatly. I finished 
my second story in good mood and sent it to Asia Magazine and it was 
accepted also. 

Now I was quite rich, and I bought my warm coat, a soft dark 
green one that lasted me until I lost it in the revolution, of which 1 
shall tell hereafter. And I got back my faith in myself, which was all 
but gone in the sorry circumstances of my life, and I went to China in 
the summer, not only with what 1 needed in material goods but also with 
a second child, my first little adopted daughter, a tiny creature of three 
months whom the orphanage had given up because she had not gained 
an ounce since she was born. Nothing, they told me, agreed with her, 
and so I said, “Give her to me,” and they did, and as scK)n as she felt 
herself with her mother she began to eat and grow fat. 

How easily happiness can be made, and when it is made how won¬ 
derfully it works! 

These events bring me to the last of the three dates which I remember 
as monuments of the events which changed my world: March 27, 1927. 
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The winter after my return to China, the fateful year of 
1926-1927, was mild, as most of our winters were in the 
Yangtsc Valley, and yet we had enough snow to enhance 
the green bamboos and leafless branches of the elms and the 
prickly oranges that made a hedge to hide the compound 
wall. Yet it was a strange, uneasy winter. The Oimmunist-led forces had 
dug in, and we waited for the spring when they would march again. 

White people were hopeful or distrustful, depending upon their feel¬ 
ing for the Chinese people. My sister’s little family was in far Hunan, 
and the Oimmunists had settled across the lake from her home. Bandits 
and brigands had joined their ranks, but bandits and brigands were an 
inevitable part of all war-lord regimes. What wc heard about the Com¬ 
munists was what we had always heard about the bandits and brigands. 
Which was which? No one knew. 

The spring was slow that year of 1927, and this in spite of tlie mild 
winter. The la^mei trees bloomed after the Chinese New Year, and they 
had never been more beautiful, their fairy cups of clear and wax-like 
yellow blooming upon the bare and angular branches. They were 
scarcely gone, I remember, when my sister and her family left Hunan 
and came for refuge to my house in Nanking, for they had heard dis¬ 
quieting stories of the anti-foreign behaviour of the revolutionary troops, 
who were on the march again. 

When I recall the fateful morning of March 27,1927 ,1 sec it in a scene, 
as though I had nothing to do with it. A little group of white people 
stands, uncertain and alone, on the early green lawn of a grey brick 
house, three men, two women, three small children. The wind blows 
damp and chill over the compound wall. The sky is dark with clouds. 
They hold their coats about them, shivering, and they stare at each other. 
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“Where can we hide ?“ This is what they arc whispering. 

One of those women is me, two of the children arc mine. The other 
woman is my sister. The two younger men are our husbands, and the 
tall dignified old gentleman is our father. 

The nightmare of my life has come true. We are in danger of our 
lives because we arc white people in a Chinese city. Today we suffer 
for those we have never known, the white men who fought the wars 
and seized the booty, the empire builders. The weight of history falls 
heavy upon us now, u[ion my kind old father, who has been only good 
to every Chinese he has ever met. 

“Where shall we hide?’' we keep asking, and we cannot answer. 

The pleasant house which until now has been our home can shelter 
us no more. The rooms stand as we left them a few minutes ago, the big 
stove still burning in the hall, the breakfast table set, the food half eaten. 
I was just pouring the coffee when our neighbour, a tailor, came running 
in to tell us that the revolutionists, who in the night had captured the 
city, were now killing the white people. He stood there at the table where 
we were all sitting, hap[)y that the battle was over, and he wrung his 
hands and the tears ran down his checks while he talked. 

“Do not delay, there is no time—Teacher Williams lies dead already 
in the street outside the gate!” 

Dr. Williams? He was the vice-president of the (Christian university! 

My father had breakfasted early and gone to his classes at the seminary, 
but only just gone, so immediately the houseboy runs to bring him back. 
My sister and I get up quickly and find the children’s coats and caps and 
our own coats and we all hasten outside the house that is no longer a 
shelter, and here we stand in the chill wet winds. 

Where can we hide? 

“There is no u.se in hiding in our quarters,” the amah says. “They will 
find you there.” She falls to her knees and puts her arms round my child 
and sobs aloud. 

Oh, where can we go? There is nowhere. Wc hear the sound of howl¬ 
ing voices in the distant streets and we look at each other and clasp the 
children’s hands. My old father’s lips move and 1 know he is praying. 
But there is nowhere to go. 

Suddenly the back gate squeaks on its hinges, the little back gate in 
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the corner of the compound wjII, and we all turn our heads. It is Mrs. 
Lu, who still lives in a cluster of little mud houses in the alley just over 
the wall. She comes hobbling towards us on her badly bound feet, her 
loose trousers hanging over her ankles. Her hair is uncombed as usual, 
rusty brown locks hanging down her cheeks, and her kind stupid face is 
all alarm and love. 

“Wise Mother,” she gasps, “you and your family, come and hide in 
my little half room! Nobody will look for you there. Who would harm 
a woman like me? My good-for'iiothing has left me again and 1 and my 
son are alone. Come —come—there is no time!” 

She pu^’s at me, she embraces all the children at once, and we follow 
her blindly, half running, through an open space of grassland and old 
graves until on the far side of our wall we reach the handful of mud 
houses, in one of which Mrs. Lu lives. I'he people are waiting for us 
there, the kind poor people, and they receive us, her friends and neigh¬ 
bours, and they hurry us into the little half room which is her home. 
There is no window, only a hole under the thatched roof, and it is almost 
entirely dark. Into this narrow place we all crowd ourselves and Mrs. Lu 
closes the door. 

“I will come back,” she whis[Xirs. “And if the children cry, do not be 
afraid. We have so many children here, those wild soldiers will not 
know if it is your child or ours that cries.” 

She goes away and we are left in the strange silence. Our children do 
not cry. No one speaks. We are all trying to realize what is happening. 
It has been too quick. Then my father looks out of the little hole under 
the roof. We can see a light, a glow from a reddening sky. 

“They are burning the seminary,” my father says. It is where he goes 
every day to teach and to do his work of translating the New Testament 
from Greek into Chinese. Nobody answers him. We arc quiet again. 

I remember thinking on two levels. On one, 1 felt nothing but sym¬ 
pathy for the Chinese. Were I a young Chinese, I too would have wanted 
to be rid of the white man for ever. Ilut on the other level 1 was thinking 
of the children. My father would meet his fate with calm, and the two 
young men must handle themselves as best they could. My sister and I 
were .strong enough to bear ourselves proudly. Hut what of the little 
children.^ Somehow wc two mothers must contrive to sec them dead 
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before we ourselves must die. For by now the mobs had risen and 
outside the little hut we heard the firing of guns, screams and loud 
laughter, yells and sounds of blows. We heard the heavy front door of 
our house beaten in and then the shout of greedy joy when the crowd 
burst into the hall. 

I could sec it as clearly as though 1 stood there watching, the rooms I 
had made and loved. I had nursed for weeks the bulbs of the white 
sacred lilies and they were in full bloom, scenting the house. A coal fire 
burned in the grate in the living-room, and upstairs were the bedrooms 
and the children's nursery, and in the attic was my own special place, 
where I did mv work. And 1 remembered that in that attic room was 
the finished manuscript of my first novel. 

It was all gone. The crowd was surging through the rooms, snatching 
everything they could take, quarrelling over garments and bedding and 
rugs and all else that had been mine. And I, by some irony which almost 
made me smile, was sitting here on a board bed in a hut wearing m\ 
oldest clothes. I had planned, this day, to clean the attic dioroughly, now 
that my novel was done. 

Hour after hour went b). No one came near us for a long time and we 
made no sound. Even the children were silent, simply clinging to us as 
we held them. It was strange to be left thus alone, for wc had not been 
alone at all for days. The battle for Nanking had begun three days ago 
and, as usual in times of war, many city Clhinesc had flcKked to our 
house. Every room was overflowing with Chinese friends, their families 
and their friends. They brought what food they had and we had all 
shared our resources during the three days. Downstairs the big cellars, 
inevitable in the semi-tropical houses, were filled with unknown people 
from the streets; if there was any safety to be found with us, wc were 
only glad. These people tried to be quiet but the subdued noise gathered 
and mounted to the very roof in a stilled roar. 

We had gone upstairs the last night, longing for the morning, for the 
rumour was that the battle would end before dawn. In the morning, we 
had told ourselves, we would be at peace again, with new rulers, for by 
now it was obvious that our old war lord must be defeated. But we were 
used to changing rulers, and we were only hoping that the new ones 
would be better than the old. 
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That night, after an exhausted sleep, I was wakened early, not by noise 
but by a silence so deep that at first I was bewildered. It was barely dawn, 
1 could see only the outlines of familiar furniture and the grey rectangle 
of the window. The booming of die old-fashioned cannon was ended. A 
solid silence filled the r(X)m. 

I got up and dressed myself and went downstairs. The rooms which 1 
had left full of our friends and friends of friends were empty. There was 
no sign of a bedding roll or a garment. J opened the cellar door and went 
downstairs. No one was there, not a soul. The place was clean, nothing 
left behind. Only in the kitchen the cook was stirring about dubiously, 
red-eyed and pale-cheeked. 

“What has happened 1 asked. 

“They have all gone,” he said. “Everyone went away in the night.’' 

“Why?" I asked. 

“They arc afraid," he said. 

But it did not occur to me even then that they were afraid to be found 
with us. 

In the crowded hut we sat the hours through while one foreign house 
after another went up in flames. The door opened at last and Mrs. Lu 
crept in with a tea-pot and some bowls. 

“The wild people arc looting," she whispered to me while she poured 
the tea, “but they have not burned your house." 

“It doesn’t matter," I whispered back. 

She whispered again. “The cook and the amah and the gardener— 
they are pretending to loot but they are taking the things for you. I and 
the neighbours here—we have taken too, but it is for you." She patted 
my cheek. “You helped me when 1 had no home. Twice you saved my 
son’s life." 

It may sound strange but at this moment I felt such a peace come over 
me that I remember it still. Here was a human being who was only 
good. At the risk of her life she was saving ours. “You know that if wc 
arc found they will kill you, too?" 1 asked, whispering. 

“Let them try," she said robustly under her breath. “The wild beasts! 
Not knowing the difference between goexJ people and bad! ” She hugged 
my child. “Little precious," she whispered tenderly, and went away 
again. 
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The day dragged on, and the madness continued unabated. Once 
again the door opened. This time it was a friend who came to whisper 
that many Chinese, university professors, students, neighbours and 
friends, were working for the white people. They had gone to the Com¬ 
munist (>ommander-in-Chief, they would beseech him to spare us. “Take 
courage,” he told us. “We are trying to save you.” He hesitated, I re¬ 
member, and then he said, “1 have been a long time finding you because 
Mrs. Lu would not tell me where you were until a few minutes ago. One 
docs not know now who is friend and who is enemy—these Com¬ 
munists!” 

He went away and the hours passed. Again the door opened and a 
kind Chinese face peered in, an old woman who lived in the cluster of 
huts, a stranger to me then. She came in with bowls of hot soup and 
noodles and set them on die table. 

“Eat,” she said in a loud whisper. “Eat, good foreign devils, and let 
down your hearts. They will not find you. If I hear your child cry I will 
strike my grandchild and make him cry outside the dex^r. All children 
cry the same noise-” 

She went away, nodding and smiling to reassure us, and we fed the 
children and again the day dragged on. 

Alas, the madness grew. We could not hide from ourselves that the 
uproar and the frenzy were worsening, and with the night ahead and the 
darkness our chances were small. What, I wondered, was happening to 
the other white people in the city? For the first time in my life I realized 
fully what I was, a white woman, and, no matter how wide my sym¬ 
pathies with my adopted people, nothing could change the fact of my 
ancestry. In a way, 1 suppose, I changed my world then and there, in 
tliat tiny dark hut. 

No one opened the door now, not even Mrs. Lu. I knew the soldiers 
must be very near, so that she dared not make the slightest move to 
betray our presence. We could hear the rude voices, the hoarse chanting 
of the Communist songs and the endless crackling of the burning houses, 
the rumbling of falling walls. 

Sometime in the afternoon, before twilight fell, the door did open 
once more. It was the young Chinese who had come in the morning. He 
entered now and fell at once on his knees and before us he made the 
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ancient kotow. “We can do nothing,” he told us, the tears wet upon his 
cheeks. “We are helpless. Wc have been told that all will be killed 
before nightfall. Forgive us, forgive us, wc have greatly harmed you, wc 
sin against you.” He kotowed again and again and wc begged him to 
get up, saying that we understood that he had done all he could for us 
and indeed had risked his own life. 

“Thank you,” wc said, bowing to him as he bowed to us. He went 
away and now indeed we were alone, while each of us in his own 
way tried to face what lay ahead. In this strange speechless waiting the 
afternoon wore on, the dreadful wild noise unabated. It grew dark in 
the hut. It was five o’ckx:k when last wc were able to sec our watches. 
Then I took off the little gold watch 1 wore and slipped it under the 
pillow on Mrs. Lu’s bed. At least she would have that. Loud feet passed 
and repassed the door and at every instant we expected to hear it burst 
open. In the midst of this desperate waiting suddenly we heard a frightful 
noise, a thunder, rumbling over the roof. It could only be cannon. But 
the Chinese had no such cannon as this. Foreign cannon—the warships 
in the river! Wc had not imagined such a possibility. The river was 
seven miles away, but the powerful weapons were dropping their loads 
not far from where we were hidden. 

The booming lasted for what seemed a long time but was only a few 
minutes. When it was over we heard no sound whatever. The shouting 
had ceased, the footsteps were gone. Only the falling of a burning beam 
from some house, or the crumbling of a wall broke the sudden silence. 

How 1 wished Mrs. Lu would come in! But no one came. We re¬ 
mained alone in the silence for two hours or more, so we guessed, but 
it was hard to know in the darkness how slowly the time went. And 
what did the silence mean ? 

The door opened at last and by the light of a torch flying in the night 
wind we saw again our Chinese friend. He was surrounded by Com¬ 
munist soldiers and he did not bow or show any formal politeness. 

“You are all to go to the university buildings,” he commanded harshly. 
“All white people are to gather there by command of the new General.” 

In the light of the torch I saw his lips move and his eyebrows lift. His 
harshness meant nothing except protection. “Forgive me,” his lips were 
silently saying. 
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I rose at once, and taking a child by each hand I led the way out of the 
hut. In the shadows outside I saw Mrs. Lu among the watching people. 
She was crying and the torchlight shone on her wet cheeks. But the 
others made no sign, and we spoke to no one, lest we mark them as our 
friends. Out of the little cluster of houses we went, and along narrow 
paths between vegetable fields, and then over grassy gravelands to the 
road which led to the university. In the darkness my helpless child grew 
impatient and pushed against the young soldier who was ahead. He 
turned on her with a frightful snarl, his bayonet pointed. 

‘Tlea.se,” I cried, as once my mother had cried for me. “She is only a 
child. 1 ask pardon for her.” 

He went .sullenly on then, and thus led we entered the university 
grounds and marched between enemy guards to enter the big university 
building where other white people were already waiting. But as we 
pa.ssed, the light of the flaming torches fell on the revolutionists' faces 
and I looked to see what sort of men they were. Every face was young, 
and I .saw among them not one face I knew. They were ignorant faces, 
drunk face.s, red and wild-eyed, and perhaps they were drunk with wine, 
but perhaps only with triumph and with hate. 

We went upstairs and into the big room and there we found the other 
white people, .some wounded by gun-shots, some hurt by man-handling 
and rough u.sagc. And all had been saved by heroic Chine.se who had 
worked without thought of their own danger and future punishment for 
taking our part. Never had 1 loved the Chinese so well or honoured them 
.so much. I was sure now that, .somewhere and sometime, my two great 
peoples would come together in enduring friend.ship, and .so the dreadful 
day closed in exhilaration of spirit. 

We bedded the children down in overcoats and quilts that the Chinese 
had gathered and at last we slept. One by one through the night and the 
next day the few remaining white people who had not yet been found 
were brought to join our number. We knew now the dead, and among 
them was a gentle old Catholic priest, an Italian, who had been a teacher 
at the Chinese university where I too had taught. 

A steady flow of Chinese friends continued to brave the harsh revolu¬ 
tionary guards to bring us food and clothing, money and everything they 
could think of for our comfort. They came weeping and heartbroken 
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and we had to chccr them up 
and thank them over and 
over again and assure tlicm 
that we bore no one ill will. 

Still we did not know what 
was to haj^pen, although wc 
heard rumours that the com¬ 
manders on the foreign war¬ 
ships were negotiating for 
our release. Late in the after¬ 
noon of that second day, 
however, wc were told to 
gather together and march to 
the Bund, there to be taken 
off on the warships. When 
wc reached the gate wc 
found that several broken- 
down carriages had been pro¬ 
vided for the old people and 
women with little children, 
and so I with other mothers climbed in and drove off down the familiar 
streets, lined with watching silent people. The miles were slow, but at 
last we reached the river’s edge and there wc were met by American 
sailors, who took us aboard the gunboats. 

All my life 1 had seen those gunboats on the river, and I had wished 
that they were not there, foreign warships in Chinese interior waters. 
Now such a ship was saving me and mine. I was glad not to die, but 1 
wished that I had not needed to justify, against my will, what I still knew 
to be wrong. 

I HAD a curious sense of pleasant recklessness when I stepjxd ofl the 
ship at Shanghai. There is something to be said for losing one’s posses¬ 
sions, when nothing can be done about it. I had loved my Nanking home 
and the little treasures it had contained. Well, that was over. Nothing 
was ever as valuable to me again, nothing, that is, in the way of place or 
beloved objects, for I knew now that anything material can be destroyed. 
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On the other hand, people were more than ever important and human 
relationships more valuable. 

Room had been found for us all in Shanghai, but I felt that the city was 
intolerable and that I must go away, somewhere into high mountains, 
where there were few people, and if possible no one that I knew. I said 
to my family, “Let’s go to Japan, into those mountains above Nagasaki 
and the sea. We could rent a little Japanese house.” 

I cannot remember how it was done except that the mission head let us 
draw on salary for funds, but we all found space in a crowded little 
Japanese ship and crossed the sea to Nagasaki, on the island of Kyushu, 
Japan. 

What comfort it was to walk on quiet clean streets again, among 
friendly courteous people, and watch the evening mists gather over tlie 
mountains that seemed almost to push the houses into the sea! A Japan¬ 
ese cabman drove us up the winding roads into the mountains and we 
took rooms at an inn until we could find a house. The mountainside 
around us was pierced with hot medicinal springs, little curls of steam 
rising from the rocks, and Japanese wood-cutters and tourists 
cooked their eggs in the steam and heated their rice and vegetables. 

My sister and her family went on to Kobe, for she expected a child and 
needed to be near a doctor, and my father, enlivened by his unaccustomed 
freedom from work, decided to go to Korea by himself, and so there 
were only the four of us in Unzen. Within a few days we moved to a 
little Japanese house across the valley. It was made of wotjd, as all such 
houses arc, and it was deep in a pine forest. The house itself was one big 
room whose whole front could be slid back at either side, and behind it 
were three cubby-hole bedrooms, and a tiny room with a large oval 
wooden tub for a bath. On the narrow back porch, on a rough table, 
stood a charcoal stove which was only a pottery jar under a grate, and 
there I cooked our meals. 

I did not want a servant nor any stranger in the house, and indeed 
there was nothing to do except to prepare the meals and sweep the floors 
with a bamboo broom and, when this was done, to wash our few gar¬ 
ments in the brook. The nights were long and still and in the morning I 
was waked by the soft rustling and whis|H:ring of the crab-women. 
When I had washed and dressed I went out and found five or six old 
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souls, in worn cotton kimonos, very clean, and sitting in a row on the 
edge of the floor of our living-room as it opened directly into the trees. 
They had been too kind to wake me, but once they saw me they held up 
their baskets of fresh crabs and fish so that I might make my choice for 
the day. I tried to buy from one and the other, in justice to all, and they 
made no complaint, but they always came together and went away to¬ 
gether, leaving me with a grass string of frantic crabs or pulsing fish in 
my hand. Rice, boiled dry and flaky, and a green vegetable of some sort 
was enough for a meal and we grew healthy and clear-eyed on the fare. 

Sometimes we went off for the day, to climb a mountain or explore 
a valley, and often we found ourselves part of a procession, for the 
Japanese love their mountains and beauty spots and are indefatigable 
about picnics. 1 must have been very happy and idle for I cannot remem¬ 
ber anything else about our months in the mountains of Japan, except 
once, when I was taking mv daily bath in the wooden tub, my glance 
happened to fall upon a familiar knot-hole in the wcx)den wall and I saw 
it not green, as usual, with the immediate forest, but filled with an un¬ 
blinking black eye. 1 stared at tliis eye for an instant, and then put my 
forefinger into the knot-hole, whereupon it withdrew. I pondered upon 
the sex of the eye’s owner, but could come to no conclusion. When I 
had finished my bath and had dressed and come out again, however, I 
found that the eye belonged to a young woman with six eggs which she 
wished to sell. She had heard the splashing of water in the tub and had 
merely wanted to know if I was at home. 

I enjoyed doing my own housework, or supposed I did, but one morn¬ 
ing before I got up I heard a loud familiar female voice from the back 
porch and, slipping into a kimono, I went out and found one of our 
faithful women-servants, Li Sau-tse, from Nanking. This hearty and 
indomitable creature had decided that it was her duty to find me, because, 
she said, she was sure that 1 needed her. She h^ gone to Shanghai, had 
inquired of friends where I was, and then with her own money she Rad 
bought a steerage ticket and found her way, not speaking a word of 
Japanese, to our mountain top. I have no idea how she accomplished all 
this, but when I saw her standing there on the back porch ip her 1^1 ue 
cotton jacket and trousers, her belongings tied up in a flowered ^Bcftief 
and her round lively face all smiles, I suddenly knew that I did htedtper. 
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and that I was glad to see her. We fell into each other’s arms and within 
minutes she was managing everything as usual. 

Since she had no one to talk to except me, I had to listen to her long 
monologues on the Japanese, who, she declared, were much better than 
the Chinese. 

“Look, Wise Mother,” she would say, “when two Chinese rickshaw 
men bump together, what do they do? They curse and howl and one 
calls the other’s mother dirty names, but when two rickshaw men bump 
togetlier here in japan, what happens? They stop, they bow to each 
other, they are not angry, each says he is wrong, and then they go their 
way. Is this not better than the Chinese?” 

I always agreed with her as the easiest way to silence. 

Yet somehow the atmosphere of the little house changed after this 
good soul came. She was one of those women—and there are such men 
too—who battle whatever they do. Thus when Li Sau-tse cleaned a room, 
she not only made it clean but in the process she opposed every article of 
furniture, she attacked it and compelled it to be clean, and the floor was 
nothing short of an enemy. Before she had been with me a week the 
local police had visited us three times. She had done nodiing wrong but 
in her zeal to civilize my habitation she had burned the dead pine needles 
at the door and the police had come to investigate a possible forest fire. 
Again they came because they discovered that in her innocence she had 
no passport. The third time they came because she had sullied the stream 
with bits of garbage, and the farmers below us complained. 

By this time my sister’s baby was born and she and her family needed 
a place to stay, and so after a little rime together in the small house I 
decided upon a sight-seeing journey. 

My children and I took a train, any train, and all through the lovely 
autumn days we sat with travelling companions who were Japanese, 
kind and courteous, interested and interesting. When we were hungry 
we bought little lunch-boxes at a station, cold rice and pickle and a bit 
of fish daintily packed in a clean wooden box with a pair of new bamboo 
chop-sticks, and bottles of hot pasteurized milk for the children and 
persimmons and pears and small red apples for dessert. 

Sometime before darkness wc got off the train, just anywhere, and 
found a Japanese inn, clean and welcoming, and there I slept as I had not 
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slept since I was a child. It was like a dream to wake in the night and lie 
there under the soft quilts upon the tatami mats, and gaze into the dim 
moonlight of the garden. There was always a garden and we always 
drew back the paper-paned sliding doors, so that the soft damp air of 
outside filled the little room where we slept. And in the morning we 
waked at the minute sounds of the maid, bringing in the breakfast trays 
of rice conjee and fish and pickled radishes. I remember the wonderfully 
controlled beauty of japan and, above all, I remember the kindness of 
the people. Their self-discipline was exquisite and it broke only when 
a man was drunk. Then to my surprise, instead of growing mellow and 
humorous as the Chinese do when drunk, the Japanese turned wild and 
ferocious. 

The Nationalists, under General ('hiang Kai-shek, were setting up 
a government in Nanking, my home city, and it was only a matter of 
months, we were told, until order would be restored enough for our 
return. For, as all now know, Chiang Kai-shek, who disliked the in¬ 
creasing arrogance of the Russian Communists, separated himself from 
them in 1927 . He was determined to put an end to Chinese Com¬ 
munism, declared himself friendly to the West and invited foreigners 
to return to Nanking. 

But by that next winter, when we went back to China, we were not 
allowed to return to Nanking, after all, and so wc had to find quarters 
somehow in Shanghai. The city was more repulsive than ever that year, 
filled as it was with refugees of every sort, with war lords and their 
families living in magnificence in the French and Hriti.sh concessions, 
and with decadent Chinese intellectuals, educated abroad: artists from 
the Latin Quarter in Paris, Johns Hopkins-trained surgeons who did not 
practise, Columbia Ph.D.s who could not bear life in “the interior,” 
spent their time in literary clubs and pretended that the common Chinese 
did not exist. In such groups there were also a few American women 
who had come to China for adventure, women who took Chinese lovers 
and about whom the Chinese lovers boasted. 

There was nothing healthy or good about Shanghai life. Its Chinese 
city was filthy and crowded, and the foreign concessions were hiding 
places for criminals of all countries. If I had to draw a cartoon of Shanghai 
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at that period, 1 would draw a wretched rickshaw puller, his vehicle 
piled with five or six factory workers on their way home after work, 
being threatened by a tall English policeman, or a turbanned Sikh in the 
British Concession, while he made way for a car full of satin-clothed 
people of any nationality, usually Chinese. I am not one of those who 
think the poor are always right, for I know they are often stupid and 
wrong, and the rich arc not wrong merely because they arc rich. Yet that 
is what I see when I think of Shanghai. 1 felt as though I were living in 
the capital of Louis of France before the French revolution. 

Of that winter in Shanghai I can remember little except Li Sau-tsc and 
her romance, which in its small wav was connected with the romance of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Soong May-ling, then a young Shanghai debutante. 

The redoubtable Li Sau-tsc had of course accompanied us from Japan 
and she had established herself in the basement kitchen of a three-family 
house in which we then lived and proceeded to cook our meals. With the 
three amahs, she declared, she could manage, although she might in the 
future want a table boy, but it would be one of her own choosing. We 
were willing to be managed and gave no more thought to the table boy. 
One morning, however, we heard a violent noise in the basement and a 
man’s voice protesting loudly. A man? Our servants were all women. I 
sent for Li Sau-tse and after a few minutes she came up breathless and 
red-faced while the man’s voice continued to bellow from below. 

“Li Sau-tse,” 1 exclaimed, “what is going on?” 

She explained. Since these were modern times, she had fallen in love 
with the table boy of a neighbour the winter before and there had been 
some amorous passages and promises. Then the man had disappeared. 

“It was those Communists,” .she declared. “When they came and you 
all left, my man went crazy. Everything was upset, you understand. 
There were no law and custom any more. In this time another woman 
seized him from me, and he could not be found. So I went to Japan to 
serve you. But yesterday when I was at the market to buy your vegetables, 
I saw the woman, older than I am and uglier. He was with her and I 
seized him before her eyes and brought him here and locked him in my 
room. Wc are going to be married.” 

“Bring him here,” I said. “I will see whether he wishes to marry you. 
We cannot have this noise in the house.” 
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She looked unwilling but she went away and returned soon with a tall 
good-looking young man. 

“How is this?” I asked him as severely as I could. 

He was quite willing to tell me how it had happened. “It is difficult 
for me now that we are having a revolution,” he said. “Two women 
want me for a husband. They are both widows, it is true, but such women 
are shameless nowadays.” 

“Do you want either of them for a wife?” 1 asked. 

“Either would do,” he said quite honestly. “I would like a wife, but 
to get a virgin still costs money. A widow can be had for nothing. I am 
willing.” 

“But which?” 1 urged. 

“Li Sau-tse is as good as the other,” he replied. “Yet I do not wish to 
be locked up.” 

Li Sau-tse, who was supposed to be in the kitchen, now thrust her head 
in at the door to bawl at him. “If I do not lock you up, you good-for- 
nothing, you will go back to the other woman !” 

The man grinned rather nicely. “Let’s get married,” he suggested. 

This was all entirely unorthodox, but it was symbolic of the upset 
times, at least in coastal China. Marriages were being made indepen¬ 
dently, divorces were easy, a mere newspaper notice was enough, and 
the incident in my own house made me realize suddenly that the old 
China was really gone. 

So they were married, we gave the wedding feast, and for a few days 
all went well. Li Sau-tse managed the table boy who was now her hus¬ 
band as .she managed everyone, and since she had the best heart in the 
world I let it go. Alas, the other woman’s charms became brighter in the 
bridegroom’s memory as he continued to live under Li Sau-tse’s oppres¬ 
sive love, and one night he told her he wanted to leave. She lcx:ked him 
up immediately and we were wakened at dawn with his shouting and 
thumping on the dex^r. Once more I summoned the strong-minded bride. 
“You cannot keep a grown man locked up,” I protested. 

She looked grim and folded her arms across her full bosom. “Do you 
know what he wants?” .she demanded. “He wants the other woman, too 
—both of us! ” 

“Many Chinese men have more than one wife.” 
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“No/' she said impressively, “not since the revolution. And he is only 
a common man. He is not Chiang Kai-shek.” 

While this kitchen romance had been going on, Chiang Kai-shek had 
been carrying on his courtship of Soong May-ling and, although it was 
supposed to be private, everybody knew that old Mother Soong objected, 
as a stout Methodist ('hristian, to his already, reportedly, having three 
wives. The young lady herself, brought up in America, also objected, 
one heard. The three earlier Madame Chiangs were to be divorced, 
gossip said, althougli Chiang Kai-shek, it seemed, was reluctant to be so 
severe, and compromise was being talked of. It was this compromise 
which disgusted Li Sau-tsc. A Chiang Kai-shek could have what he 
wanted, the old and the new, but not her common fellow. The upshot of 
it was, nevertheless, that she released her bridegroom upon mv insistence, 
and he fled instantly and she went about weeping for several days. Sud¬ 
denly, when she had given up hope of ever seeing him again, he returned 
one day without explanation, and from then on was an exemplary 
husband. 

It was a happy ending, and quite unexpected. When last 1 saw Li 
Sau-tse she was the proud mother of a child, not her own, for a tragic 
miscarriage in earlier life had made motherhood impossible for her, to 
her great grief. From necessity she returned to the ways of old China. 
She chose a nice ugly concubine for her husl>and, and the obliging girl 
promptly produced a fine baby boy whom Li Sau-tse instantly appro¬ 
priated for her own. She adored him and kept him beautifully dressed, 
exhibited him with maternal conceit and boasted of his intelligence. At 
the age of six months, she declared, if she whistled in a certain insinuat¬ 
ing way, he would immediately make water, and she was prepared to 
prove it to anybody at any time and anywhere. 

As for Chiang Kai-shek, he was obliged to sacrifice his wives, or so we 
were told, and there was a great wedding, very fashionable and Christian, 
and Soong May-ling became the First Lady of the land. 

And years later, Li Sau-tse became the material, in the very rough, for 
my novel The Mother. 

Meanwhile, the Communist Party was firmly expelled from the 
Kuomintang and all Soviet advisers were sent back to Russia, while the 
Nationalist army forced its way triumphantly to Peking. This was very 
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satisfactory for the white people, and they gave up some of the smaller of 
their advantages, like the concessions at Mankow and the lesser ports. 
The Communists, however, were not so easily vanquished. Part of the 
Fourth Army mutinied against Chiang in Kiangsi, and was immediately 
organized into the Red Army, dangerous hccausc it provided a nucleus 
round which all discontented persons could gather. Still more dangerous 
was the fact that while most of the intellectuals, the Western-trained 
scholars, left the Reds and nrK:kcd about Chiang Kai-shek, who promised 
them government jobs, the |)easanls had nowhere to turn. Those who 
had been organized for the lirst time by the Communists remained for 
the most part with the C'ommunists, for to peasants Chiang Kai-shek had 
made no promises. 'I'his division belween peasant and intellectual was 
the first threat to the new government. 

But this 1 did not comprehend immediately. 'Fhe American Consul 
had granted us permission to return to Nanking. Our housc» I heard, 
had been used recentlj' as a gewernment cholera base and it would have 
to be thoroughly disinfected. But kind (Chinese friends—let me call the 
family Chao, because it is not their itame—invited us to stay in their 
house as long as we needed u» do so. 

So we went back, the first American family to return, although my 
unconquerable old father had returned alone some months before and 
had been living quietly with a Chinese family in the city. How strange it 
was to ride again through the city gates! The carriage was as dirty and 
decrepit as ever, the horse as disconsolate, and the streets as crowded and 
filthy. Yet I quickly felt a change. It was in the people. The city was 
crowded with new people who looked at us with curious and unfriendly 
stares. I saw familiar faces, too, the peanut seller who had always stfK)d 
at the corner of The Drum T ower was .still there, the gate-keeper at the 
Li Family Cjardens, an occasional rickshaw puller, passers-by on the 
street. But they did not smile, nor did 1. It was too early yet to know if 
old friends could be recognized. 

And so we went jogging along with our few bags to die (Tiao house, 
a modest place in a valley below the university buildings, and there we 
found Mr. and Mrs. Chao and their recendy born baby girl and their old 
parents waiting for us. They were in the tiny living-room, and I felt that 
they were still uneasy and had not dared to come outside to greet us. But 
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they were kind and as warm as ever otherwise, and Mrs. Chao led us to 
two small rooms set aside for us. 

We stayed there a month, and I shall never forget the unfailing daily 
courtesy of this Chinese family. If they were inconvenienced or in danger 
from our presence they never let me know. If my two children were 
troublesome, I heard nothing of it, except that one day my amah told me 
that my elder child had thrown mud into the jar of soy sauce, that prized 
possession of every family. Mrs. Chao, being an old-fashioned housewife, 
made her own soy sauce and it always st(X)d for a whole year fermenting 
in the yard under the caves of the house, the jar covered with a wooden 
lid. 

“Do not speak of it,” the amah said. “She made me promise not to tell 
you. But I do tell you because it will be necessary to show her some special 
kindness in return when the opportunity comes.” 

The opportunity came a few days later when I happened to see in the 
glass-covered foreign china cupboard of Mrs. Chao’s living-room a fine 
large platter which had belonged to my set of Haviland china. There it 
was, quite obvious, and when I first noticed it I almost cried out, “Oh, 
where did you find my platter.?” 

Remembering my amah’s warning, however, I kept silent, and as the 
days passed I found other possessions which had once been in my house, 
a set of teapoys, a sewing machine, and so on. 

“Where did she get them?” I asked my amah in the privacy of our 
own rooms. 

“She got them honestly by buying them at the thieves’ market,” the 
amah said. “That is where the looters sold the foreigners’ goods when 
the Communists came in.” 

“Isn’t it strange she doesn’t ask me if I want them back?” I inquired. 
I had thought that I understood my Chinese friends, but this was a new 
experience. 

The amah looked surprised. “But you lost them,” she reminded me. 
“They do not belong to you any more. And she is your friend—why 
should they not belong to her?” 

I could not explain why this seemed wrong reasoning, and yet it did. 
I was more American than 1 thought, “I don’t mind anything except my 
Haviland platter,” I said stubbornly. “I do want that back.” 
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“RcmcinlxT the soy s;uicc, [)le:isc,” my am:ih advised. “If you are 
patient,” she added, “some day you may be able to have the plate a^ain 
without losing friendship.” 

I knew the amah was right. To lose friendship is a human disaster, and 
so I held my pt*ace and pretended not to see the platter. Meanwhile 
every day 1 s[)cnt in m)’ own house. All the walls had to be whitewashed 
and every bi! of wcxKlwork and stone scrubbed with Lysol. I'hc house 
smelled hideously but at last it was safe to live in again. Some of the 
household objects which our good servants had saved for us were re¬ 
turned from their hiding places in friends’ houses, enough so that here 
and there were remembrances of what had been before. And the manu 
script which I had left in my attic room had been overh)oked by the mobs 
but saved later by students of mine who had gone to my house to salvage 
my books. Those l)ooks now stand upon the shelves of the library here 
in mv American home, their [)ages torn and their i)acks soiled, but they 
arc precious to me. 

It was next to the last d<iv, 1 think, when absent mindcdly 1 let my eyes 
rest on the {)latter, I was not thinking of it any more, but unguardedly 
my eyes had fallen upon it and Mrs. C’.hao noticed. She said in her sweet 
calm voice, “1 bought that big platter of yours so that I might have a dish 
upon which to place a whole fish. Hut it is too ilat—the sauce runs off .” 

“You have been so kind to us,” I said, trying to seem indilTerent. “Let 
me buy you a big fish plate in South City.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” she said. “Are we not friends?” 

It was true that our friendship was deeper than ever. We had enjoyed 
the month together, and not by the slightest sign had the Chinese family 
showed the least weariness, although there must have been times when 
our presence was a burden indeed. So we moved at last to our own house, 
leaving gifts behind us, and among the gifts was a fine big fish dish 
which my amah had gone to South (aty to buy for me. 

The day after we moved, Mrs. Chao’s amah came up the hill with my 
liaviland platter. 

“My mi.stress asks me to diank you especially for the fish dish,” she 
said as she stood before me. “She asks me to say that since she now has 
the fish dish she would like to present you with this plate.” 

With both hands she presented to me my plate, wTapped in red paper. 
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and I received it with both hands, as a valuable gift, and certainly as one 
w'hich 1 had never seen before. 

‘‘You see,” my amah said later, “if relationships are conducted with 
honour, the reward is sure.” 

“Thank you for teaching me,” I said. 

My friendship with Mrs. C"hao continued throughout the years, we 
discussed the most intimate details in one family crisis or another, yet 
never did we violate the courtesy of the platter that had been mine, then 
was hers, and now was mine again. 

My I'ATHer came back to his own rooms, my children were happy in 
their nurseries, and to all appearances my life was as it had been before, 
except that it was not and never could be again. We were living in 
another world, not the old world of our war lord and our ancient city. I 
soon saw that the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek was like 
none I had known, (diiang Kai-shek was already a presence in the city, 
a force, a personality. 1 heard him talked about on the streets as well as 
by my friends. Once, for example, there was to be a procession for a 
visiting prince from Eurojx:, and vast preparations were made, even to 
the extent of tearing down hundreds of the mat huts in which the beggars 
lived along the fool of tlie city wall, clustered together like wasps’ nests. 
Hut the old shops and slums could not be torn down and so walls of mats, 
thirty feet high, were built to hide the worst of the ancient buildings from 
the eyes of the foreign prince. Well, on the morning of the day of the 
procession 1 went out early to buy a length of raw silk to make a curtain 
for the dining-room. The common people were already gathering for the 
show, and on my way back I was caught in the crowd. Next to me was 
an ancient man, a vendor of small bread loaves. He held his basket on 
his arm, and over the loaves was the usual filthy grey rag to keep the 
dust and flics away. As usual, too, he talked. Everybody always talked 
to anybody on the streets in (Jhina. 

“This old Chiang Kai-shek,” the vendor declared, “he is winning all 
the battles with bandit war lords. As soon as the foreign prince is gone 
he will fight in the North.” 

“Will he win.^” I inquired. 

“It depends on the weather,” the vendor replied judiciously. 
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‘‘The weather?*' I repeated. 

“Certainly the weather,’* he replied. “This Chiang is a river god, 
reincarnated in a human body. How do 1 know? He was born by a river 
in Fukien. Before he was born that river flooded every year. Since he was 
born it has not flooded once. Therefore if the sun shines he always loses 
in battles. If it is a rainy day he always wins. We shall have to wait and 
see what Heaven decrees.” 

Chiang Kai-shek had already become a legend, then ! There were more 
legends and stories every clay, not only about him but about his new 
young wife, too. The people oi Nanking, like other Chinese, were lively 
in humour and curiosity, and the whole city relished the situation of a 
strong man, essentially old-fashioned in his outlook, married to a strong 
woman, new-fashioned. Bets were made as to who would win on antici¬ 
pated occasions. Would the lady be allowed to attend the sessions of the 
government executives? Bets were only slightly in Cdiiang’s favour. The 
guards had been ordered not to admit the lady but would they dare to 
refuse her? Which did they fc.ir the more, the male or the female tiger? 

In this particular incident, those wlio bet on Chiang Kai-shek won. 
After that, the bets were alwavs in his favour. I le lost once again, how¬ 
ever, years later, when the lady wanted to visit the United States. An 
eyewitness, whose name cannot matter, told me that one day the great 
man came out of his personal rooms looking pettish. 

“Such trouble,” he said in clTect. “Every day it is the same thing. She 
wants to go to America.” 'Fhat morning, the great man went on, she had 
produced a new argument. 'Fhe President of the United States, she told 
him, allowed Mrs. Roosevelt to go anywhere she pleased. This was be¬ 
cause the President of the United States was a modern man. At this very 
moment, she said, Mrs. Roosevelt was in England, having a wonderful 
time. Whereas she, surely no less in position, could not go anywhere 
abroad to have a good time! The great man then told her to go, but he 
made more than one word out of it. 

We were proud that Nanking had been chosen as the capital of the 
new government. It was, we were told, to be made into a modern city' 
with wide streets and electricity and telephones and motor-cars and great 
department stores. But our city was as old-fashioned as ancient Jerusalem. 
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Its cobbled streets were narrow and winding and, if a rickshaw and a 
sedan chair had to pass, the people were obliged to flatten themselves 
against the walls of the houses. (Jutters ran on both sides of the cobbles 
and into them the householders poured the waste water of kitchen and 
wash-tub. And what about the shops? The heaps of vegetables and fruit 
and fish and meat were piled to the very edge ol the streets and any space 
left was taken by the tables of fortune-tellers and second-hand book¬ 
sellers' stalls. 

I could not imagine how a modern cily could be made from our old 
capital. Then one day 1 undersUjod. Our tailor came to tell me that 
“they" were pushing down the homes of the people with a monstrous 
machine. “They” by this time meant the new government. 

I put on my jacket and went into the city to see for myself. I saw a 
monster machine, with a man guiding it slowly along one side of the 
street and then the other. Me was pushing down the old one-story houses, 
made of hand-shaped brick and cemented together witli soft lime plaster, 
which had stood thnnigh hundreds of years, while a crowd of Cdiinese 
[K‘oj)le v\'atched, silent, stricken. '^J’hen an old grandmother who had 
lived in a house since she was born began to cry wildly and aloud. I asked 
her son in a whisper if the families were paiti for the loss of their homes, 
and he whispered back they had been prorniseil [)ay. Hut no money could 
pay for the homes that were gone, with all their traditions and memories. 

I knew that from that day on the new' government W'as doomed in the 
end to fail. Why? Jiccause it had failed already in understanding the 
people whom it j)urposed to govern. The (a>mmunists in China gained 
their first victory that day, when the young Nationalists sowed the first 
seeds of resentment in the hearts of theii own people. 

1 felt deeply for the young Nationalists and especially for those who 
had been educated in the United States. They came back so eagerly to 
their own country, proud of their degrees, sincerely patriotic, too, but in 
the years while they had been away they had forgotten what their country 
was, enormous, illiterate, mcdiawal, or, as they loved to call it, “feudal." 

In these days, too, a strange change was taking place upon the flank of 
our beautiful Purple Mountain. From my attic window I could sec what 
l(x>ked like a white scar daily growing larger among the pines and the 
bamboos. It was the tomb of Sun Yat-sen, whose embalmed body was to 
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be brought from the North and laid in the southern capital. A gatehouse 
stood at the foot, and from there a vast flight of white marble steps led 
up the mountain to a memorial hall, with the tomb itself behind it. 

The climax of that building was on a hot summer’s day. I had as guests 
Dr. Alfred Sze, the Chinese Ambassador in Washington, and Dr. Tay- 
lor, the missionary physician who had embalmed the body of Sun 
Yat-sen. Dr. Sze was a tall handsome man, polished in the cultures of 
East and West alike, and he could scarcely conceal his dismay at the 
discomforts of Nanking. l>iu what I remember most clearly about his 
visit was a brisk after-dinner conversation between me and the un¬ 
quenchable Li SaU'tse, still managing our household in spite of her rela¬ 
tively reduced position as kitchen help. 

“It is a pity,” she said in her loud practical voice, “that so pretty a man 
as this guest of ours was fed too many chicken feet when he was little.” 

“How do you know he was fed chicken feet?” I inquired. 

“Don’t you sec how his hands tremble all the time? That is because 
he was fed too many chicken feet when he was little.” 

“Indeed,” 1 observed. 1 knew better than to contradict her; she would 
cheerfully spend hours to prove that I was wrong. 

I HAVE no memories of peace under Chiang Kai-shek. He had severe 
problems to meet and he was not equipped by his education to solve 
them. I read that today the Old Tiger gets up early and says his prayers, 
reads poetry and meditates. If .so, he is following the tradition of the old 
war lords, who hoped to be remembered as kindly human beings. Deep 
in the hearts of the Chinese people the ancient ways still hold, and long 
ago Confucius decreed that the ways of peace are the honourable ways. 

But those were the years when Chiang Kai-shek’s army was pursuing 
the Communists across the country. Often there were vacant seats in my 
classes and, when I inquired where my missing pupils were, the others 
made significant looks and gestures which told me that the unfortunate 
ones were under arrest as Communists. 1 suppose that there were Com¬ 
munists among them, but they were very young and perhaps they could 
have been brought back again if they had been given a chance. Many of 
them were not Communists, as I very well knew. They were arrested for 
reading liberal magazines, for associating, perhaps accidentally, with a 
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classmate who was a Communist, or for criticizing the new government. 
With every such injustice, the Nationalist government was further 
weakened and, as early as 1930 , behind dosed doors and in the villages, 
the jX'ople were singing secret songs of revolt. I1icy were not C>om' 
munists; they were against injustice, knowing that a government built 
upon injustice cannot stand. 

And so in silence and with bland faces the people in our city watched 
the brave young Nationalist ollicials, the Western-trained specialists and 
earnest intcllecluals, gf) the way of all flesh. (Government officials grew 
haughty and domineering and there were already whispers of widesjiread 
graft. I’he old evils were still with us. I had in my own classes the hand¬ 
some son of a high oHicial family. He came every day in an American 
car, wearing a uniform, his bright spurs clanking as he walked. When 
the end of the term came lie did not apjxar for his c'xamination and I 
failed him on the semester's work. He was indignant. 

“Do you know that 1 am a lieutenant in the Nationalist army of the 

Chinese Republic?” he demanded. “My father is-” He was one of 

many. And somehow the (Chinese people ctnild not forgive the new offi¬ 
cials because they were so much like the old. They had hojied for more 
than a new government. They had hoped for a new w'orld. 



In the midst of these years 1 made a swift journev to the 
United States to put my invalid child into a permanent 
school, and it was during those few months there, in 1929 , 
that 1 heard my first novel, East Wind: West Wind, had 
been accepted for publication. I took this news in a prop¬ 
erly humble frame of mind—long ago Mr. Kung had seen to that. 

Such was my own small estimate of my powers, indeed, that one day 
much later, in the autumn of the year 1938 , when I heard that I had just 
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been i^w;^rclcd the Nobel Prize for Liter.ntiire, I did not believe it until a 
telephone call to Stockholm confirmed it. I remember that I exclaimed, 
“Oh, 1 wish that it could have been given to Theodore Dreiser instead! ” 
And if 1 had doubts about myself, they were doubled by my fellow 
writers who w'ere men. 

The gist of their criticisms was that no woman, except possibly the 
veteran writer Willa Gather, deserved the Nobel Prize, and that of all 
women 1 deserved it the least because 1 was too young, had written too 
few bcKjks of note, and was scarcely even to be considered an American, 
since 1 wrote about the Chinese and had lived only in their outlandish 
part of the world. 1 was only too ready to agree with all this, and yet I 
did not know how to refuse the award without seeming even more 
presumptuous. 

1 am sure the blast from my fellow writers fell upon me with a severity 
they scarcely intended. I had for years worked so entirely alone in my 
writing that I was over-sensitive to criticism and almost absurdly wor¬ 
shipful towards my elders in the golden field of American letters. 

And this leads me to the kindly memory of Sinclair i.ewis, himself a 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature. I sat next to him at a writers’ 
dinner and said very little to him because 1 felt reticent before so great a 
writer. He was already sad and disillusioned, and 1 felt a sort of reckless 
honesty in his words, his fine homely face turned away from me most of 
the time so that I had to listen carefully while he talked quickly on. 
Suddenly my turn came to make a little speech, and I told the audience 
that I had learned as a child in China that a mere teller of tales is not to 
be considered a literary figure, and that my novels were only stories to 
make a heavy hour pass a little more easily. Mr. Rung would have 
approved all I said. 

Sinclair Lew'is, however, did not approve. When 1 sat down again, he 
turned to me with an animation sparkling with anger. “You must not 
minimize yourself,” he declared. “A novelist has a noble function.” And 
he went on to speak of that function, and how a writer must not heed 
what others say. 1 would weary, he said, of the very name of The Good 
Earth, for people would act as though it were the only bof)k I had ever 
written. He had often wished, he said, that he had never written Main 
Street, so sick did he get of hearing people speak of it as “your book.” 
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“You must write many novels,” he cried. “Let people say their little 
say! They have nothing else to say, damn them!” 

What comfort that was, and how warmly I felt towards him ever 
after! 

Years later, when 1 heard that he had died in Italy so alone that 
he was reduced to playing his beloved chess games with his maidservant 
—though she was so stupid that she could never rememl)er bow the 
knight moves—1 wished that 1 could have known of his loneliness and 
made some return for his kindness to me. Ihit 1 had supposed that a man 
so famous would fiave l)een surrounded by old and faithful friends, and 
I cannot understand why he was not. 1 had heard of his faults and diffi¬ 
culties, but his genius was a heavy burden for him to bear, and because of 
it all his sins should have been forgiven, certainly by his friends. 

All this was still in the future when 1 returnetl to China from Ameri¬ 
ca. The house in Nanking was empty without my little elder daughter 
and this, I decided, was the time to begin really to write. So one morning 
I put my attic room in order and faced my big Chinese desk to the moun¬ 
tain, and there each morning when the household was in running order 
for the day J sat myself down at my typewriter and began to write The 
Good Earth. My story had long been clear in my mind, and its energy 
was the anger 1 felt for the sake of the peasants and the common folk of 
China, whom 1 loved and admired, and still do. For the scene of my 
book I chose the north country, and for the rich southern city, Nanking. 
My material was therefore close at hand, and the people I knew as 1 knew 
myself. 

In all my books 1 have made such mixture. Years later, for example, I 
put into KinfolJ^ bits of the same northern country. Uncle Tao's tumour, 
which he kept so proudly in a glass bottle for everyone to see, grew first 
and actually in the stout body of my Nanhsuchou neighbour, Madame 
Chang. She ttK> mustered the courage to have it cut out, and she too put 
it into a bottle of alcohol and kept it on the table in her main hall. “Are 
your characters real people.^” A hundred times and again I am asked 
that question and of course they arc real people, created from the dust of 
memory and breathed upon by love. Yet not one of them lived outside 
my books exactly as they do within them. 
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How long the days were now, in the separation from my child, 
although I crammed them full! My father always spent the two hottest 
months of summer with my sister’s family in the mountains, and the 
house was emptier than ever. It was then that 1 decided to begin my 
translation of the great Chinese novel S/nti Hu Chiian, which later I 
called All Men Arc Brothers, Four years I worked on the translation of 
that mighty book, spending upon it the hours when I could not write my 
own books and when 1 did not teach. 

It was a profound experience. 

In the meantime, as a bystander, I watched my Chinese world change 
before my eyes. 

Chiang Kai-shek was having a hard time as a president of a republic. 
He knew nothing alK)iit any government except a military one. He 
was used to men who came when he said come and who went when 
he said go. There was a hot-springs resort not far from Nanking, and 
he used a house there as a place of confinement for the members of 
his cabinet who disagreed with him. I’hcrc they went and there they 
stayed until they saw^ reason, and I remember passing sometimes when 
I was riding outside the city wall and asking the villagers who was now 
in prison. They always knew. 

I do not projK)sc to blame Chiang now. He sincerely did the best he 
knew, but he did not know' enough. 

I do not know whether ignorance can be called a crime. If so, then 
many in this world arc guilty, and I see them here in my own country, 
too, in high places. 

Meanwhile I was still writing The Good Earth. This I did in three 
months, typing the manuscript twice myself in that time. When it was 
finished I felt very doubtful indeed of its value, but I tied up the pages 
and mailed them off to New York and prepared to wait, while I busied 
myself with other work. 

At this period I was especially aware of the Chinese peasant, of his 
wonderful strength and goodness, his amusing and often alarming 
shrewdness and wisdom. 

Nothing in Communist theory enrages me more than Trotsky’s callous 
remark that the peasants are the “pack-horses” of a nation. In all my 
years in China I never ceased to feel pain and anger when I I(x)kcd into 
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tlie thin face of some Chinese peasant twisted into sheer physical agony 
because on his back he bore a burden too much even for a beast. I have 
seen his slender legs quiver under the weight of a two-hundred-pound 
bag of rice, or under the huge wardrobe trunk of some tourist. Few Asian 
leaders have understood the quality of their own peasant, and among 
them the Communists are the most guilty for, with all their talk, their 
condescension lo him makes my soul sick. 

My mind could rKJt rest after I had finished The Good Fourth and 
almost immediately I began to write another novel. The Mother, in 
which I portrayed the life o{ a COinese peasant woman, but more than 
that, I hoped, the life of a woman anywhere who has been given no 
fulfilment except her (^wn experience and understanding. But when I 
had finished The Mother I was far from pleased with it and I threw it in 
the waste-paper basket beside my desk. It was only chance that the house- 
boy happened to be away for a few days and the baskets were not 
emptied, since one servant did not presume to do the work of another 
lest it appear he erivicd him the job. Before the houseboy returned, 1 had 
retrieved my manuscript, although I put it away for several years before 
1 offered it doubtfully to my publi.shcrs. 

The year 1931 was a monumental one in many ways for me. In that 
year my dear old father died in the eightieth vear of his life. In that year 
the Yangtse River swelled with unusual rains and flooded our whole 
countryside, a sight no one living had ever seen before, and in that year 
the Japanese empire builders seized Manchuria. Mr. Lung, the old 
(Chinese scholar who was workino; with me on mv translation of Shui Hu 
Chihw, said to me often and anxiously, “Can the Americans and the 
English understand what it means that Japan has taken Manchuria? 
There will be a Second World War.” 

But for me, of cour.se, the most moving event of 1931 was my father’s 
death. 

During the last two years his tall ascetic frame had grown more 
and more frail, his nature more completely the saint, and I feared, ob¬ 
serving these changes, that he had not many more years to live. That 
summer, however, he went to my sister in Ruling as usual, and spent a 
happy two months there. It was when he was preparing to come back to 
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me that he was suddenly seized by his old enemy, dysentery. He weak¬ 
ened rapidly and in a few days w'as gone. 

I could not even get to his funcraK for the river was flocKling at a 
frightening speed and all ships were delayed. 

I did not tell mv father's story until years after he died, when I wrote 
Fighting Angel; Portrait of a Said. I wrote that book because some of my 
American readers were so bemused by my mother’s story in The Exile 
that the\’ thought I did not love my father. On the contrary, I had learned 
to love him with warmth and reverence. His soul can perhaps be best 
expressed in two quotations i placed at the beginning of my book about 
him: 


ANCihL—One of an orJer of spiritual beings, attendants and mes¬ 
sengers of (Jod, usually spoken of as employed by Him in ordering the 
affairs of the universe, and particularly of mankind. They arc commonly 
rcgardetl as bodiless intelligences. —Century Dictionary 

Who maketh his angels spirits 

And his ministers a flame of fire. - -The Epistle to the Hehretvs 

m\ father died and the floods came. The Good Earth was pub¬ 
lished. 

I remember when the first copv of it reached me. I felt shy about 
it, but 1 went to mv father’s room and showed the book to him, not 
expecting much, to be sure, since he read no novels. He was very kind 
about it, he complimented me upon the appearance ol the book and in¬ 
quired when I had had time to write it, and then a few days later he 
returned it to me, saying mildly that he had glanced at it but had not felt 
equal to reading it. 

And I remember that my first letter from the United States about the 
book was from an ofllcial in a mission board, who .sent me .several pages 
of blistering rebuke because 1 had been so frank about human life. 
Brought up as 1 had been in the naturalism of Chinese life, 1 did not 
know for a long time what he meant, but now I know. The worlds in 
which I have lived have made me what must be called a controversial 
figure, and this is bccaii.se, inescapably, I see the other side of every 
human being. If he be good, then there is that other side, and if he be evil, 
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there is again another side. We have no enemies, we for whom the globe 
is home, for we hate no one, and where there is no hate it is not possible 
to escape love. 

Beyond the local disaster of the flood, there was the gnawing aware- 
ness of the Japanese militarists, now firmly entrenched in Manchuria. 
They moved into the vital province of Jehol in 1931--1933, and finally 
virtually took over North China. 

The American Consul now advised all American families in Nanking 
to send their women and children away. 

I took my little younger daughter and went to Peking. It was there that 
I became convinced that sooner or later 1 must leave China and return 
permanently to my own country, for such wars and upheavals lay ahead 
that no white people would be allowed to remain. While Japan continued 
her aggression, Chiang Kai-shek was still fighting against the Com¬ 
munists, who had simply retreated strategically to tlie North-west where 
he could not reach them. He was right of course in believing that Com¬ 
munism was the basic enemy to the Chinese way of life, but what he did 
not understand was that by ignoring the terrifying growth of Japanese 
domination he was alienating his own people, who did not yet gauge the 
dangers of Communism. 

As for the Communists, whom he was pursuing at all costs, they, too, 
behaved .stupidly while under Russian advice. 

The Russian Communists had advised the Chinese Communists, 
under their military leader, Chu Teh, to capture the cities where, they 
said, the factory workers or “true proletariat’" would gather to their aid. 
But few Chinese cities had factories and there was no proletariat in the 
orthodox Communist sense. 

In the end, the Communists were completely routed, so that they were 
compelled to hide in inaccessible mountains. There in a famous meeting 
place, Chinkangshan, Chu Teh met Mao Tse-tung and together they 
reorganized the Chinese Communist Party, this time without help from 
Soviet Russia. The reorganized party under Mao and Chu proceeded 
then to entrench itself in the peasantry, for as Chu said, “The people 
are the sea, we are the fish, and as long as we can swim in that sea we 
can survive.” 
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1 o win the hivoiir of the peasants, the Communists announced as their 
enemies those whom the peasants considered enemies—landlords, tax- 
gatherers, moneylenders and middlemen. The peasants were won by 
such a policy and they helped the C^ommunists in every way they could, 
telling them when the Nationalist soldiers were coming and generally 
defeating the purposes of Chiang Kai-shek, without really knowing what 
they did. 

Whether Communist or Nationalist would finally win, 1 believed, 
depended upon which one first recognized the menace of Japan. Unfor¬ 
tunately it was the Communists who were the first to do this and who 
virtually compelled Chiang to fight Japan. They adopted as their new 
watchword, “Chinese do not fight Chinese,'’ meaning that they were 
willing to be unified with the Nationalists in order to fight the common 
enemy. 

It was tragic in those days to watch the decay of the Nationalist govern¬ 
ment. 

While the nation was torn in dissension and struggle, the intel¬ 
lectuals and party members were quarrelling among themselves over a 
constitution and new laws and what form labour unions should take- 
all good concerns but irrelevant in the face of immediate and tragic 
danger. Meanwhile Chiang Kai-shek, irritated and desperate, was trying 
to establish some sort of order, not only among his own gt)vcrnmcnt 
oflicials but among rebellious war lords whom he could not actually 
conquer and with whom therefore he had to bargain. Dissidcnce had 
risen to such a point that Feng Yii-hsiang, still the most spectacular of the 
war lords, had in 1930 withdrawn from all bargaining, and had set up 
a rival government in Peking, further to confound the President. 

While I was in Peking, then, it became clear that unless I wanted to 
spend my life in a turmoil which I could neither prevent nor help 1 
would have to change my country. 1 remember how long I pondered in 
those days of the Peking spring, for nowhere is China greater and more 
manifest in beauty than in Peking. 1 felt the nobility of the wide streets, 
designed for a princely people, and the palaces and tombs remained as 
splendid monuments. Yet the monuments were falling into decay, and 
1 remember my sadness one day when 1 visited the very palace where 
the Old Empress had liked best to live. 
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It was under military guard, and the idle soldiers stared at me curi¬ 
ously as I lingered. At last one of them beckoned me to follow him round 
a corner of the palace. When I reached the place where he stood, he put 
up his hand and pulled down a magnificent porcelain tile from the edge 
of a low roof, a tile of the old Imperial yellow, stamped with a dragon. 

“One silver dollar,” he said in Chinese. 

I shook my head and went away. What use was it to accuse him? He 
did not feel the idealism w'hich alone would have made him perform his 
duty. 

Idealism? There was the weakness. The new government never gave 
its people an idealism to live by, and the Chinese, like all of us, cannot 
live by bread alone. 'I’herc had to be something to live for. There had, 
above all, to be a leader whom they could reverence. The Chinese do not 
object to a dictator, if he is strong enough as a man to command their 
respect. Their conception of democracy is totally difTerent from that of 
the Americans, for their conception of a nation is different. The head of 
the Chinese government, whether Emperor or President or (k>mmunist 
dictator, stands in the position of the father of the people. As a father 
he must be worthy of their honour and obedience. He must also be a 
gofxl provider, for the Chinese proverb has it, “When the price of rice 
is beyond the ability of the common man to pay, then Heaven decrees a 
change of rulers.” 

Twenty years ago, alas, the Chinese people began to reject Chiang 
Kai-shek. The whole process was in accord with the tradition of Chinese 
history. Corruption and disssolution began when it was apparent that 
Chiang could not hold the people. This corruption was not the cause of 
the downfall of the Nationalists, although it has often been said that it 
was. 

The truth is that any declining government falls into corruption, and 
the very fact is a proof of its approaching end. 

Still 1 did not decide quickly or easily to leave China, and in fact the 
decision was not final for two years. We had a sabbatical year in 19 p 
and spent it in the United States. W’hen we returned, the grey house in 
Nanking stood as 1 had left it, bur I must say that when I walked in the 
front d(K)r it looked empty to me. Somehow it was no longer home. I 
had changed more than I knew. 
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The outlcx)k was not good. 1 found an cvcr-dccpening gulf between 
the white people and the Chinese. Both groups of white people, business¬ 
men and missionaries, were alike unhappy. Mission schools were forced 
to comply with the government regulations of obeisance before the por¬ 
trait of Sun Yat-sen, reejuired to hang on every chapel or asscmbly-hall 
wall. His famous Will, now a sacred document, had to be read aloud 
once a week, the audience standing. In the Christian churches the 
Chinese members were pressing for sell-government and control of 
foreign funds. 

In business circles there was the same hostility, l(jr dillerenl reasons. 
Foreign businessmen and their firms knew that the Western nations 
did not want to take over ('hina, or to conquer her in a political sense. 
What thev wanted was more trade, special concessions perhaps, and 
guarantees of safety for their [Personnel. None would have wanted the 
responsibility of governing ('hina and so assuming the burden of her 
confused affairs. Indeed, since the end of the First \\Y>rld War no 
Western powxr had the strength for such a feat. England was groaning 
even under the management of India, and cohjuialism for atty nation 
was nearing its end. Yet the Nationalist government continued to harp 
upon the aggressions of the past and to ignore llic new and dangerous 
aggressions of Japan. 

Nor had the new government faced the basic problems of the nation. 
The peasants were still suffering under the old evils of landlordism and 
even higher taxes than thev had endured before. Evervwhcrc I heard 
farmers and their wives complain. It was evident that the Nationalist 
government could not endure. 

Yes, it was time for me to leave China for ever, and there were per¬ 
sonal reasons, too, why I should go. My invalid child had become ill 
after I left her in America, and it was obvious that for her sake I should 
live near enough to be with her from time to time. The grev house, too, 
had cea.sed to be a home for family life, in spite of my efforts, for the 
distances between the man and the woman there had long ago become 
insuperable. There were no differences—only a difference so vast that 
communication was impossible, in spite of honest effort over many 
years. Now the difference had come to include the child who could not 
grow and what should be done for her. 
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Yet 1 had decided that before I finally went back to America 1 would 
travel in the countries of Asia as far as 1 could go, and so I went first to 
parts of China that 1 had not seen, and then farther to Indo-China and 
Siam, to India and Indonesia. 

Of this journey, 1 remember first the beautiful province of Fukien, 
in South China. It is a sea-coast province, its undulating shores infested 
with pirates, their nests centuries old. The little steamer that carried 
me had a strong iron fence and a barred gate on the stairway between 
the upper decks where the white folk travelled and the lower decks 
where the rest of the world ate and slept. Fence and gate, the English 
captain told me, were made so that if pirates were hidden among the 
lower-deck passengers the white people could defend themselves from 
above. What, 1 asked, if the pirates set fire below? 

The Captain shrugged. “We have the life-boats.*' 

I was glad to get ashore from that vessel and settle myself in a Chinese 
inn. And from there, with ("hinesc friends, I travelled slowly by bus 
into the back country through the handsomest citrus groves in the world, 
the trees rich with oranges and pomeloes which the kindly farmers 
plucked for us as we passed. Every hour or two the bus broke down and 
we all got out and waited while the driver patched up the engine with 
bits of wire and string. I observed that there was no bonnet over the 
engine. 

“Where is the bonnet?" 1 asked. 

The driver looked up, his face .streaked with oil. “That lid," he .said 
with contempt, “it was take—it—up, take—it—down, and for what? I 
took it ofT altogether.” 

And so 1 went on southward to Canton, and I am glad that I have 
seen more than once the old Canton before it was “improved," for in 
the old city I could walk the ancient narrow streets where the ivory 
dealers, the jade lapidaries, the gold- and silversmiths had their one-story 
shops. There was jade of every colour, yellow, or rust-red, blue, or green 
as spring rice, mottled as marble, or smooth and cold and white as 
mutton fat, every variety e.xquisitc and put to exquisite use! I had seen 
triumphs of such art in the palaces of Peking, whole landscapes carved 
from a single huge lump of jade, but here in a Canton street I saw it 
actually done, a lifetime spent upon one work. The southern jade came 
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usually from Burma, whereas the jade in Peking was brought by camel 
from Turkestan. Chinese jade miners and Burmese alike believe that 
jade has miraculous qualities. The Kachins, or Burmese hillmcn, locate 
the mines by a bamboo divining rod, set afire, and then, when jade is 
found, they perform old rituals and ceremonies for opening the mines. 

Jade became in China a divine gem, a sign of imperial power from 
the time of the third century before Christ when the first great Imperial 
Seal was made for the Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang. That seal was pre¬ 
served throughout the dynasties, so that whoever was strong enough to 
gain it and to keep it became by that very sign the Heaven-ordained 
ruler. 

Indeed jade is a possession to be cherished by anyone who can find 
it or buy it or steal it. Chinese women ask for jade ornaments for their 
hair, and old men keep in their closed palms a piece of C(X)I jade, so 
smooth that it seems soft to the touch. Rich men buy jade instead of 
putting their money in banks, for jade grows more beautiful with age. 
When men die, their families put jade in the tombs with them to keep 
them from decay and the orifices of their bodies arc stopjiecl with jade 
for purity. The poorest courtesan has her bit of jade to hang in her cars 
or to use in a hairpin, and the most successful and popular actresses wear 
jade instead of diamonds, because jade is the more sumptuous jewel 
against a woman’s flesh. 

Back in Nanking again after my journey, I saw no change for the 
better. The Communists were soon to be locked in the far North-west, 
the Long March taking place in 1935 , but the war lords were still not 
conquered, not all bought and bargained with, and Japan was ominous 
indeed. 

And there was more bad news from my child across the sea. I 
must go back to the land of my ancestors. Once they, too, had left the 
known to go across the sea to the unknown. In my case the uprooting 
was the same, whatever the direction. 

Before I left I went once more to Peking, simply to impress upon my 
memory the last scenes of what had been the heart of my childhood 
China. It was not a private return, for by that time too many people 
knew me and there were invitations I could not refuse. I do not remem- 



her them now—what I do 
remember is the blind musi¬ 
cian I met one twilight even¬ 
ing in a lonely street. I was 
walking just for pleasure 
when I heard the melody of 
an accomplished hand upon 
the two-stringed Chinese 
violin, and there against the 
light of the hutting was the 
figure of a big man in a long 
grey cotton robe. His mas¬ 
sive head was high, his dark 
eyes wide open hut blind, as 
I could see when he came 
near. He held his violin 
across his breast, and as he 
played upon the two strings 
with his bow he strode alone, 
too absorbed to feel my 
presence. 1 have never for¬ 
gotten that man, nor his 
melody. 

Thus I filled my cup full, 
perhaps for all my life, for 
who could know whether it 
would ever be po.ssible to re¬ 
turn? Yet when the last 
moment came, the final de¬ 
parture from house and gar¬ 
den, I took nothing with me. 
I could take nothing. 1 felt 
compelled to leave it all 

. .. / have never forgotten that 
man, nor his melody 
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exactly as it was, as though 1 might be coming back when summer was 
gone and as in other years I had come back. And thus, in the spring of 
1934 , I went to my own country. 

To CHANGE countries is an overwhelming and it may be crushing ex¬ 
perience, but I have accomplished it somehow during the twenty years 
that have passed since I left ("hina; and I have never returned there. 

Back in America, I spent my first summer in New York, and I learned 
that I could never really understand my country unless I became a part 
of it somewhere else and not merely a city visitor. After some musing 
and travelling, 1 decided upon Pennsylvania, and there 1 found an old 
stone house and a farm, cheap then, at the end of the depression. And it 
was here that I came to live and take root after my second marriage, and 
here that my husband and 1 have brought up our family. 

For me, a house without children cannot be a home. 1 do not know 
why people who love children are so often prevented by accident from 
having them but, God be thanked, there are many who have children 
and leave them, for one reason or another, and then others can take 
them for love’s sake. As soon, then, as the old Pennsylvania house was 
ready for us, wc approached our one adopted child, then eleven years 
old, and asked her what she thought of our adopting two little boys, 
and then, a year or so later, a girl and a boy. She refiected for some weeks 
and months, and only when she decided it would be “nice” to have 
babies did we adopt our three boys and a girl. 

That was eighteen years ago. The four of them are now in late ado¬ 
lescence. The years, as they have grown, have been rich with living, with 
the writing of many books, and with a quiet, steady background of farm¬ 
ing and home and children and work. 1 have shared my friends from 
other worlds with family and neighbours, and in my American world 
1 have found friends and neighbours, too, who have hearts as wide as 
the globe itself. 

It is through the work these people have helped in—the work for the 
place we have christened Welcome House, and for the children who live 
there—that my several worlds are indeed united. 

Welcome House began when my children were all but grown up, 
and my interests were in their age group. One cold December day, when 
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our house was all in ferment with approaching Christmas and long- 
legged boys and girls with their skis and their dances and glorious hotch¬ 
potch of Christmas [^resents and holly wreaths, the postman brought me 
a special-delivery letter from a distant child-adoption agency, asking if 
1 could help them place a little baby, the son of an American white 
mother and an East Indian father, but rejected by both families on both 
sides of the globe. Do not ask why a child is rejected, for 1 cannot 
understand it, whatever the reason. The agency workers had exhausted 
every possibility in the whole of the United Slates, they told me, and 
they had even trictl to place him in India, but no f)nc wanted him. They 
enclosed his picture. 1 looked into the sad little face of a lonely child, 
and the happy world in which I lived dropped away. What 1 saw was 
hundreds of little laces like his in India, hundreds and thousands of 
young men and women, born of the white man and the Indian woman, 
not wanted by either and therelore lost, for the unwanted child is always 
the lost child, liut this little boy was American, and for me it was un¬ 
endurable that he should be lost here as he would have been lost in India. 
I ha.stcned to the telephone and called every friend 1 had who was Indian, 
or partly Indian, everyone, too, who I knew had been to India and might 
know other Indians, and over and over again I told the baby ’s story. Still 
nobexly wanted him. 

Hastily 1 gathered my family around me and told them the story. 
What should we do? 

There was not one dissenting voice, from the father to the youngest 
daughter. All of them said, *‘l 5 ring him here.” 

Thus authorized, I telephoned the agency. Soon after C'hristmas, in 
the darkness of a winter’s night, a small dark boy was deposited in my 
arms, his enormous brown eyes quietly terrihed and he utterly silent 
because his thumb was buried permanently in his mouth. I took him 
upstairs to the cot we had prepared and put him to bed, but he did not 
sleep much that night and neither did I. He did not cry aloud but now 
and then he cried in a small voice subdued by fear, and then I held him 
until he slept. 

Astounding as this advent was, yet another came and in the same 
month. A friend wrote to me that a little half-Chinese child was to be 
born in a certain city hospital. The child had nowhere to go, for the 
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Chinese father, already married, could not acknowledge him and had 
returned to China, and the American mother had no way to keep him. 
The local adoption agency could not accept him. liy now I felt that I was 
under some guidance I did not understand. My family said, “We may 
as well have another," and so, on a cold January day, we brought home 
from the big city hospital a little baby boy, nine days old. 

We all took care of our babies together, except at night when they 
were my responsibility, and wc all shared the joy of seeing them grow 
strong and happy. The little Amcrican-C^hinese never knew anything but 
love and he thrived from the first, but the little AmericaivEast Indian 
had to be won into believing that wc loved him. Yet that did not take 
long. The months passed and our family did a great deal of thinking. 
If there were these two children there must be many others. I began to 
inquire among chikbadoption agencies and found indeed that the Ameri¬ 
can child of Asian or part-Asian ancestry was their greatest problem, 
greater even than the Negro child. Many agencies would not accept 
them at all, feeling their adoption was impossible. 

I reported back to my family. Behind our two babies were perhaps 
hundreds of others. We could not take all of them, that was obvious. 
Besides, these little American-Asians needed special love and care right 
through the years and wc were no longer young. Then I asked myself 
—why not then find younger j)arcnls in our own community for our two 
American-Asian babies, and let theirs be the liome centre while wc helped 
as grandparents? And why not plan for all such children until other 
agencies were convinced that they arc “adoptable”? 1 invited the lead¬ 
ing men and women of our community one evening to talk over the 
plan. “If you will stand behind it with us," I said, “1 believe wc can do 
something really useful not only for this small group of children but for 
our nation. Communist propaganda in Asia says that wc Americans 
despise people with Asian blood. But wc will show them that we care 
for these exactly as wc care for all." 

The man who keeps our general store spoke for everybody. He was a 
big Pennsylvania Dutchman, our oldest citizen and our most respected 
and influential one. He said, “We won’dt only be willin’, we will be 
proudt to have the childtern." 

Thus began Welcome House, Incorporated. It has grown through the 
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years to gather many children. A few live permanently in our com¬ 
munity, but the others, the babies, now go to adoptive parents. For there 
are many parents, after all, who want American children of Asian blood; 
some of these parents are white Americans, some Asian, some part- 
Asian. All of them arc people who have unusual background, advantages 
in understanding and education and experience. We are particular about 
our parents. They must want our babies for what they are, value the 
Asian heritage and be able to teach the child to value it. Once a pro¬ 
spective mother, looking at a lovely little part-Japancse girl, asked me, 
“Will her eyes slant more as she grows older?” My heart hardened. 
That woman would not be given one oi our children. She had to think 
the tilted eyes were beautiful and if she did not then she was not the 
right one. 

We have at last a long list of waiting parents who w^ant our babies. 
And when they arc apj)roved, our babies go with them into their com¬ 
munities and make their way, without fail. For the blood of Asia adds 
a gentle charm to the American child and there is no gainsaying this fact. 

The job has not been easy. Has it been worth d(ang? Yes; and I hone 
I am not too selfish in finding comfort in the children for myself. In the 
solitary hours belorc dawn, 1 find myself thinking of all our Welcome 
House children, each one of them belonging now to an American family, 
loving and loved, and I remind myself that thousands, maybe millions, 
of people in Asia know' about them, too. As I wrote these very words, 1 
was stopped by the ringing of the telephone and when I answered it 1 
heard the voice of a man from Indo-Cdiina, a Vict-Namese, who broad¬ 
casts regularly to his own country against C'ommunism and for demo¬ 
cracy, and he put a familiar question to me. “May 1 come and visit 
Welcome House? I want to tell mv countrymen about it. This is what 
they ought to know about the United Stales.” 

And how true that is! There was never a more generous or spontan¬ 
eously unselfish people than the Americans, and this same spirit would 
work, I am sure, if it had the freedom and the knowledge, anywhere in 
the world. Our contribution to the solution of the w'orld’s problems will 
come only from the working of the American spirit: practical, though 
sometimes impatient; optimistic, though humorously rueful; and ener¬ 
getic, though occasionally reluctant. 
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In short, if I am sometimes critical of my own people, it is in excess 
of love, for I perceive so clearly our own amazing ability to help in ful¬ 
filling the needs of humanity that I grow restless with delays. Yet the 
advance in our national thinking since the end of the Second World 
War should encourage even the most exacting critic. In spite of mistakes 
and mis-steps, 1 sec the American spirit reaching new levels of common 
sense and enlightenment, generous, decent and sane. 

In this mood of faith and hope my own work goes on. A ream of fresh 
paper lies on my desk waiting for the next book. 1 am a writer and I take 
up my pen to write.. . . 




World-famous as the author of outstanding novels such as The Good Earth, 
A House Divided and Dragon Seed, Pearl Buck has now published a total of 
forty-three books. She won the Pulitzer Prize and is the only woman writer 
of the English-speaking world to have been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
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On the Pennsylvania farm where she has lived for the last twenty years, 
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and vegetable gardens which arc her special joy. She also finds time to work 
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with visitors from other Far 1.astern lands. 
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city of first hand experience. Like F^earl Buck, he spoke Chinese as a child, 
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n my India, the India I know,” 
said Jim Corbett, “there are four 
hundred million people, ninety per cent 
of whom arc simple, honest, brave, 
loyal, hard-w'orktng souls whose daily 
prayer is for security of life and of pro¬ 
perty to enable them to enjoy the fruits 
of their labours. It is about these people, 
among w hom I have lived, and whom I 
love, that 1 try to tell in this book.” 

In The Law of the Jungle Colonel 
Corbett gives us a moving vignette of 
his India : the simple story of Harkwar 
and Kunthi, man and wife, “who did 
all that the gods demanded, and never 
wronged any man.” The strange ordeal 
that came to them will touch the heart 
of every parent. 

“So endearing and so good.” 

—H. E. Bates in The Sunday Times 

“Comparison can only be with Kip- 
ling.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement 



ARKWAR and Kunthi were married before their joint 
ages had reached ten. This was quite normal in the 
India of those days, and would possibly still be so 
had Mahatma Gandhi never lived. They lived in 
villages a few miles apart at the foot of the great 
Dunagiri mountain, and had never seen each other 
until the great day when, dressed in bright new 
clothes, they had been the centre of attraction of a 
vast crowd of relatives and friends. 

That day lived long in their memories as the wonderful occasion when 
they had been able to fill their small bellies almost to bursting-point with 
good things to eat. 

The day also lived for long years in the memory of their respective 
fathers, for on it the village money-lender had provided the few rupees 
that had enabled them to retain the respect of their community by marry¬ 
ing their children at the proper age, and on the propitious date selected 
by the priest of the village. 

True, the fifty per cent interest demanded for the accommodation 
was excessive but, God willing, it would be paid, for there were other 
children yet to be married, and who was there but the gocxl money¬ 
lender to help them ? 

Kunthi returned to her father’s home after the wedding and for the 
next few years performed all the household duties that are required of 
children in the homes of the very poor. The only difference her married 
state made in her life was that she was no longer permitted to wear the 
one-piece dress that unmarried girls wear. Her new costume now con¬ 
sisted of a short skirt, a tiny sleeveless bodice, and a chuddar a yard and 
a half long, one end of which was tucked into her skirt and the other 
draped over her head. 
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Several uneventful and carefree years went by for Kunthi until the day 
came when she was judged old enough to join her husband. Once again 
the money-lender came to the rescue and, arrayed in her new clothes, a 
tearful girl bride set out for the home of her boy husband. 

The change from one home to another only meant that Kunthi would 
now perform the same chores for her mother in-law that she had pre¬ 
viously performed for her mother. Hicrc arc no drones in a poor man’s 
household in India; young and old have their allotted work to do and 
they do it cheerfully. As soon as the morning meal had been eaten, all 
who were capable of working for wages set out to perform their respec¬ 
tive tasks, which, no matter how minor they were, brought grist to the 
family mill. 

Hark war’s lather was a mason and was engaged in building a chapel 
at the American Mission School. It was Harkwar’s ambition to follow 
in his father’s profession. Now he helped the family exchequer by carry¬ 
ing the materials used by his father and the other masons, earning two 
annas a day (twopence farthing) for his ten hours’ labour. 

After Kunthi had washed and polished the metal pots and pans used 
for the morning meal, she accompanied her mother-in-law and her 
numerous sisters-in-law to the fields of the headman of the village, where 
she laboured as many hours as her husband for halt his wage. 

When the day’s work was done the family walked back in the twiligfit 
to their hut, and, with the dry sticks the younger children had collected, 
the evening meal was eex^ked. When the pots and pans had been cleaned 
and put away, each member of the family retired to an allotted place, 
Harkwar and his brothers sleeping with their father and Kunthi sleeping 
with the other female members of the family. 

When Harkwar was eighteen and Kunthi sixteen, they left with their 
few pos.sessions and set up their own home in a hut placed at their dis¬ 
posal by an uncle of Harkwar’s in a village three miles from the canton¬ 
ment of Ranikhet. A number of barracks were under con.struction there, 
and Harkwar had no difficulty in finding work as a mason; nor had 
Kunthi any difficulty in finding work as a labourer, carrying stones from 
a quarry to the building site. 

For four years the young couple worked on the barracks, and during 
this period Kunthi had two children. In November of the fourth year 
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the buildings were completed and Harkwar and Kunthi had to find new 
work, for their savings were small and would keep them in food for only 
a few days. 

Harkwar suggested that they should migrate to Kaladhungi, in the 
foothills of the Himalayas, where he heard a canal was being constructed. 
So, early in December, the family set out in high spirits on their long 
walk to the foothills. 

The distance from their village was roughly fifty miles. Sleeping 
under trees at night, toiling up and down steep and rough roads during 
the day, and carrying all their worldly possessions and the children by 
turns, Harkwar and Kunthi, tired and footsore, accomplished the jour¬ 
ney in six days. 

They were unable to find accommodation, so they had to build a hut 
for themselves. 

They chose a site, within easy reach of the bazaar, at the edge of the 
forest where there was an abundant supply of fuel, and laboured early 
and late on a small, crude hut of branches and leaves, for their supply 
of hard cash had dwindled to a few rupees and there was no frien41y 
money-lender here to whom they could turn for help. 

The forest at the edge of which Harkwar and Kunthi lived was a 
favourite hunting ground of mine. At the time they and their two chil¬ 
dren—Punwa, a boy of three, and Putali, a girl of two—took up their 
residence in the hut, there were in that forest, to my certain knowledge, 
five tigers; eight leopards; a family of four sloth-bears; two Himalayan 
black bears, which had come down from the high hills to feed on wild 
plums and honey; a number of hyenas; a pair of wild dogs; numerous 
jackals and foxes and pine martens; and a variety of civet and other cats. 
There were also two pythons, many other kinds of snakes, and hundreds 
of vultures. I have not mentioned animals such as deer, antelope, pigs 
and monkeys, which arc harmless to human beings, for they have no 
part in my story. 

The day after the flimsy hut was completed, Harkwar found work as 
a qualified mason on a daily wage of eight annas with the contractor who 
was building the canal, and Kunthi worked on the foothills at cutting 
grass, which she sold as fodder for the cattle of the shopkeepers in the 
bazaar. For her bundle of grass, weighing anything up to eighty pounds 
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and which she had to carry for from ten to fourteen miles, mostly up and 
down steep hills, Kunthi received three annas. On the eleven annas 
earned by the couple, the Family of four lived in comparative comfort, 
for food was plentiful and clicap and for the first time in their lives they 
were able to afford one meat meal a month. 

Two months passed very peacefully. The hours of work were long 
and admitted of no relaxation, but to that they had been accustomed from 
childhood. The weather was perfect, the children kept in good health 
and except during the first few days while the hut was being built they 
had never gone hungry. 

The children had in the beginning been an anxiety, for tlicy were too 
young to accompany Harkwar to the canal, or Kunthi on her long jour¬ 
neys in search of grass. Then a kindly old crippled woman living in a hut 
a few hundred yards away had offered to keep an eye on the children 
while the parents were at work. 

This arrangement worked satisfactorily, and each evening when 
Harkwar and Kunthi returned home they found Punwa and Putali 
ci^crly awaiting them. 

Friday was fair day in Kaladhungi and everyone made it a point to 
visit the bazaar, where open btxnhs were erected for the display of cheap 
food, fruit and vegetables. On these fair days, Harkwar and Kunthi 
returned from work half an hour early, for if any food was left over it 
was possible to buy it at a reduced price before the booths closed down 
for the night. 

One Friday, when Harkwar and Kunthi returned home after making 
their mcxlcst purchases of vegetables and a pound of goat’s meat, Punwa 
and Putali were not at the hut to welcome them. On making inquiries of 
the crippled woman, they learned that she had not seen the children 
since midday. 

She suggested that they had probably gone to the bazaar with some of 
the other children to see the merry-go-round. 

Harkwar set off to search the bazaar while Kunthi prepared the even¬ 
ing meal. An hour later, Harkwar returned. No trace of the children 
could be found, and of all the people he had questioned, none admitted 
having seen them. 

At that time a rumour was running through the length and breadth 
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of India that Hindu children were being kidnapped by fakirs, for sale 
on the north-west frontier for immoral purposes. Harkwar told Kunthi 
that he feared this was what had happened to Punwa and Putali. 

The distracted parents went at once to the police station at the lower 
end of the village, where the head constable, a kindly old man who had 
children of his own, listened sympathetically to their story. He said that 
nothing could be done that night, but that next morning he would send 
the town crier nnind to all the neighbouring villages to announce the 
loss of the children. 

He then suggested that if the town crier could announce a reward of 
fifty rupees, it would help greatly. 

Fifty rupees! Harkwar and Runthi were aghast at the suggestion, for 
they did not know there was so much money in all the world. Fiowever, 
when the town crier set out on his round the following morning he was 
able to ann<.)iince the reward, for a man * who had heard of the head 
constable's suggestion had oficred to put up the money. 

The evening meal was eaten late that night. The children’s portion 
was laid aside, and throughout the night Harkwar and Runthi kept a 
small fire burning lor it was bitterly cold. 

At short intervals they went out into the night to call to their children, 
though they knew there was no hope of receiving an answer. 

At Kaladhungi two roads cross each other at right angles. They de¬ 
cided that if the children did not turn up by morning, they would go in 
opposite directions along the east-west road and make inquiries. At day¬ 
break on Saturday morning, they went to the [>olicc station to tell the 
head constable of their decision, and were greatly heartened when he 
told them that he was sending a letter by mail runner to no less a person 
than the Inspector of Police, requesting him to telegraph to all railway 
junctions to keep a look-out for the children. 

Near sunset that evening, Runthi returned from her twenty*eight-mile 
walk to the cast. Shortly afterwards Harkwar returned from his thirty- 
six-milc walk to the west. Neither had found a trace of the children. 
Many friends, including a number of mothers who feared for the safety 
of their own children, were waiting at the hut to express their sympathy. 

♦ Fditors' Note; Friends of the author, who recall numerous instances of his generosity, 
may be able to guess the identity of this mysterious man. 
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Sunday was a repetition of Saturday, except that instead of going cast 
and west, Kunthi went north while Harkwar went south. The former 
covered thirty miles, the latter thirty-two. Starting early and returning 
at nightfall, the distracted parents traversed rough roads through dense 
forest where they would not have dreamed of going alone, had not 
anxiety for their children overcome their fears of bandits and wild 
animals. 

On that Sunday evening, weary and hungry, they returned to their 
hut, to learn that the police incpirics and the town crier’s visit to the 
villages had failed to find any trace of the children. 

Then they lost heart and gave up all hope of ever seeing Punwa and 
Putali again. 

The anger of the gods, which had permitted a fakir to steal 
their children in broad daylight, was not to be explained. Two months 
before, on their long journey to Kaladhungi, they had made the requisite 
offering at each shrine they passed; at one place, a dry bit of wocxl, in 
another a small strip of cloth torn from the hem of Kunthi’s chud¬ 
dar. 

Why then had this great misfortune befallen them, who had done 
all that the gods demanded of them and never wronged any man ? 

Monday found the pair too dispirited and ten; tired to leave their hut. 
There was no food, and there would be none until they resumed work. 
But of what use was it to work now, when the children for w'hom they 
had ungrudgingly laboured from morning to night were gone? So, while 
friends came and went, offering what sympathy they could, Harkwar 
sat at the door of the hut staring into a bleak and hopeless future, while 
Kunthi, her tears all gone, sat in a corner, hour after hour, rocking herself 
to and fro, to and fro. 

On that Monday, a man of my acquaintance was herding buffaloes in 
the jungle at the edge of which Harkwar and Kunthi had built their hut. 
He knew the danger from tigers, and near sundown he collected the 
buffaloes and started to drive them to the village, along a cattle track 
that ran through the densest part of the jungle. Presently he noticed 
that as each buffalo got to a certain spot in the track it turned its head to 
the right and stopped, until urged on by the horns of the animal follow¬ 
ing. 
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When he got to this spot he also lfx>ked to the right, and in a little 
depression a few feet away saw two small children lying. The children 
were naked, and were clasped in each other’s arms. 

The kidnapping of Harkwar’s children had recently been the main 
topic of conversation round the village fire, as, in fact, it had been round 
every village fire in the whole area. Here then were the missing children 
for whom a reward of fifty rupees had been ofiered. But why had they 
been murdered and brought to this remote spot? The herdsman 
descended into the depression and stjuatted down to determine how the 
children had met their death. He was convinced that the children were 
dead, yet now as he sat closely scrutinizing them he suddenly saw that 
they were breathing; that, in fact, they were not dead, but sound asleep. 
Very gently he touched the children and roused them. To touch them 
was a crime against his caste, for he was a Brahman and they were low- 
caste children, but he was a father himself and what mattered caste in an 
emergency like this ? 

Leaving the buffaloes to find their own way home, he picked up the 
children, who were too weak to walk, and set out for the Kaladhungi 
bazaar with one on each shoulder, 'i’he man was not too strong himself, 
for like all who live in the foothills he had suffered much from malaria. 
The children were an awkward load and had to be held in position. 
Moreover, as all the cattle tracks and game paths in this jungle run from 
north to south, and his way lay from east to west, he had to make 
frequent detours to avoid impenetrable thickets and deep ravines. But 
he carried on manfully, resting every now and then in the course of his 
six-mile walk. 

Putali was beyond sf)ccch, but Punwa was able to talk a little and all 
the explanation he could give for their being in the jungle was that they 
had been playing and had got lost. 

Harkwar was sitting at the door of his hut, staring into the darkening 
night, when he saw a small crowd of people coming from the direction 
of the bazaar. At the head of the prtKession walked a man who carried 
something on his shoulders. From all sides people were converging on 
the procession and he could hear an excited murmur: “Harkwar’s 
children.” 

Harkwar’s children! 
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He could not believe his ears, and yet there appeared to be no mistake, 
for the procession was coming straight towards his hut. 

Kunthi, having reached the limit of her misery and physical endurance, 
had fallen asleep curled up in a corner of the hut. Harkwar shook her 
awake and got her to the door just as the herdsman carrying Punwa and 
Putali reached it. 

When the tearful greetings, and blessings and thanks for the rescuer, 
and the congratulations of friends, had partly subsided, the question of 
the reward was discussed. 

To a poor man, fifty rupees was wealth untold : with it the herdsman 
could buy three bu/laloes, or ten cows, and be independent for life. But 
he was a better man than the crowd gave him credit for. 

The blessings and thanks that had been showered on his head that 
night, he said, were reward enough for him, and he stoutly refused to 
touch the money. Nor would Harkwar or Kunthi accept the reward 
either as a gift or a loan. They had got back the children they had lost 
all hope of ever seeing again and would resume work as soon as their 
strength returned. 

In the meantime the milk and sweets that one or another of the 
assembled people, out of the goodness of their hearts, had fetched from 
the ba/aar would be ample to sustain them. 

Two-year-old IHitali and three-year-old Punwa were lost at midday on 
Friday, and were found by the herdsman at about 5 p.m. on Monday, a 
matter of seventy-seven hours. 

I have described the wild life which to my knowledge was in the forest 
at the time, and it would be unreasonable to assume that none of the 
animals or birds saw, heard, or smelled the children. And yet, when 
the herdsman put Putali and Punwa into their parents’ arms, there was 
not a single mark of tooth or claw on them. 

I once saw a tigress stalking a month-old kid. The ground was very 
open and the kid saw the tigress while she was still some distance away 
arid started bleating, whereupon the tigress walked straight up to it. 
When the tigress had approached to within a few yards, the kid went 
forward to meet her, stretched out its neck, and put up its head to smell 
her. 

For the duration of a few heart-beats the month-old kid and the 
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Queen of the Forest stood nose to nose, and then the queen turned and 
walked off in the direction from which she had come. 

During the last phase of the Second World War, I read extracts from 
speeches by three of the greatest men in the British Empire, condemning 
war atrocities and accusing the enemy of attempting to introduce the 
“law of the jungle’’ into the warfare of man against man. If man ob.served 
the same law as do the jungle folk, there would be no wars, for the strong 
would have the same consideration for the hclple.ss as the jungle folk 
have. 



Jim Corhett 



The fir-clad Kumaon hills of Northern India were the setting 
for most of Jim Corbett’s life of high adventure and equally high 
service. Born in 1875, he was educated at the English school in 
Naini Tal and, later, worked for twenty years with the Indian 
Railway Department. Famous as a marksman and for his know¬ 
ledge of the jungle, he was called upon time and again by Indian 
villagers to rid areas of man-eating tigers. 

During the I'irst World War he helped lo recruit more than 
five thousand men from the Kumaon hills and himself led some 
of them in France. In the last war he trained British troops for 
jungle warfare in Burma, ending as a Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
was seventy one when his first book, Man-Eaters of Kumaon, 
became a world-wide best seller; this was followed by The Man- 
Eating Leopard of Rudraprayag and The Temple Tiger and 
More Man-Eaters of Kumaon. From the profits of these books 
he made many generous gifts to a favourite charity. 

In 1947, Jim Corbett went to live in Kenya. His last book, Tree 
Tops, is an account of the visit of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the famous hotel built in a tree, where he 
mounted guard over them during the night when the Princess 
became Queen. 

Colonel Corbett was nearly eighty when he died in 1955. 
his friend Lord Hailey has said, he possessed “that supreme art 
of narrative which owes nothing to conscious artistry.*’ 
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/^\4Q)ig Dan Pradcr was still the light of 
TXIJ'Jill’s life after thirty years of mar¬ 
riage—though she wasn’t blind to his 
faults. Once he had been the greatest West¬ 
ern star in lilms. His swashbuckling arro¬ 
gance had lost him that; and even now, the 
pay he earned as an occasional stuntman 
slipped through his fingers like water. But 
Jill did not mourn for their past glories, and 
she took fierce pleasure in rescuing Dan 
from his all too frequent mix-ups. Her real 
heartbreak was the deep bitterness that lay 
between Dan and Harold, their only son. 

Harold, the brilliant young director on 
his way up, and Dan, the ageing actor on 
his way out, arc the central characters in 
a conflict that is played out against the au¬ 
thentic background of Hollywood film- 
making. The human drama moves to a 
breath-taking chmax. 



CHAPTER 1 


( Cwy ET VEoriE deny ;i womarrs intuition, jilldil wouldn't argue with 
^ them; she could only speak for herself. She always knew! Little 
things would fall together: what he'd done, the way he’d 
looked, how much money (most im}X)riant) he’d had in his pocket; she 
might be as happy as a clam, not giving him a thought; then suddenly 
the brightest day would turn black, misery would squeeze her heart, her 
breath stop, and she would know that Dan was out on the town. And 
she would be right; she hadn’t been wrong yet. 

She quickened her pace, half run, half walk, dragging behind her the 
little cart she’d made out of an orange crate and two wheels off a child’s 
wagon. She’d found the wheels in the garage after they’d moved back 
into the house on Leflerts Drive; the rest of the wagon (bright red, it had 
been, with golden letters on the side) was long gone and their son, 
Harold, to whom she and Dan had given it one Christmas, a grown 
man. But she liked things put to use. It had taken only a few whacks 
with the hammer to knock on the axle and a handle with a strong cross¬ 
piece to hold to. 

“Now I don’t have to shop at Bond’s, that robber,” she’d told Dan, 
her small face gleaming with the pride of craftsmanship. “With this I 


can go over to the Farmers’ Market. They have fine things there, but 
carrying the big paper bags will break your back. This will be as good as 
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having another car almost, when you’re away. See what I mean?” she 
demanded, poking her big husband with a stubby forefinger. 

He had looked down at the crate on wheels from his great height and 
said slowly and practically, “It’s a mile and a quarter to Farmers’; it’s 
only a block to Bond’s,” 

“It’s my feet and it’s my wagon,” Jilldil had said sharply. “What are 
you crabbing about? You’ll cat the food if I bring it home, won’t you?” 

She’d looked up at him with her keen bird-like eyes, her head on one 
side and her nerves jumping with love and irritation. 

“Sure, Ma, I’ll eat it all right,” Dan had said. But she’d felt what was 
in his mind: he didn’t want the neighbours to sec his wife running to 
the market with a crate on wheels when she’d once had servants to do 
the shopping while she sat back in a made-to-order European car with a 
pair of steer’s horns as long as your arm on the radiator. Who cared? 
Living in the past wouldn’t get the bills paid. 

jilldil crossed Laurel Drive, then carefully pulled up the loaded wagon 
on the opposite pavement. Why, why had Dan [)icked today to cut loose, 
when she was so happy bringing home the things he liked: the tiny 
glistening Olympia oysters from Puget Sound, ice-cold in their grey juice, 
locked up in a fresh paper carton; the jelly doughnuts; the fresh-minced 
hamburger; the French bread and the rest; tcxiay of all days when she 
had been planning a feast, celebrating the turn in their fortunes! For he 
had been working again. At Columbia Studio—and the cheque would be 
a big one. 

The cheque! Through her perpetual radar contact with Dan, a new 
realization came to her: beyond doubt he had picked the cheque up, 
falsehearted devil that he was, then gone to blow the whole of it on some 
floozie. The shame of it! The uselessness of it, to have a husband like 
that! Why had the dear Lord in His mercy cursed her with a fickle- 
hearted thing who would go for any little tramp who wiggled her hips 
at him? 

She trotted on; a few strands of red hair poked damply down below 
the bandanna wrapped round her head; the legs of her silk slacks flapped 
round her ankles and her sandals beat a refrain on the pavement: 
clickety-clack. She was a small woman, delicately made, yet wiry and 
strong. She was forty-eight years old and could look thirty-five or ninety, 
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depending on her mcxid and the slant of the light. Her body had not lost 
its shape, and her teeth were the same that nature gave her; only in her 
small, quick, grey-brown eyes, so full of giving, were the anger, the 
strain of the years, the yearning and the bafflement. She was a fighter. 
Her face at certain times—as when she had caught Dan in some trans¬ 
gression—was a fighter's face, formidable, unconquerable, in spite of its 
femininity: a sejuarish pug-face, lightly freckled, of the sort usually 
described as Irish (as ijideed she was) although such faces arc not neces¬ 
sarily Irish at all. She looked down now at the gold wrist-watch Dan had 
given her ten years earlier, on their nineteenth anniversary, and thought 
angrily: I’ll take it off and pawn it, then I’ll buy a ticket and I’ll go 
away somewhere. 1 will for sure. 

She had now crossed Crescent and Haven hurst Avenues, and reached 
Leflerts Drive. Here the houses were set back on small dabs of lawn, 
some shoddy, but most neatly ke[)t. I’he warm spring day was cooling 
into evening. Sprinklers sent rainbows of water spinning into the still air 
and a boy on a bicycle, riding “no hands,” threw folded copies of the 
HollywcK)d Citizen-Nem into porches, patios and doorways—and also, 
alas! into liedges and rain gutters. 

This was her street. It belonged to her and she to it; she would have 
fitted so well nowhere else on earth. It was a street largely inhabited by 
workers in the studios located round about, people whose knowledge of 
certain handicrafts made possible the immense illusion of motion pic¬ 
tures. The citizens of Crescent, Laurel, Havenhurst, Fairfax, Orange, 
Snell and other nearby streets made pictures with their hands. 'Fhcy 
were stage carpenters, stage-hands, electricians, musical arrangers, 
draughtsmen, garden-men, first and second assistants, extras, camera 
operators, animators and heaven knows what all: some masqueraders, 
some plain Sunday stay-at-homers, family men, 'I'V watchers. There 
was a deaf man who had spent his days for twenty years drawing eye¬ 
lashes on an animated cartoon mouse; there was a comedian whose 
granite, dead-pale features stamped with the image of mankind’s mourn¬ 
ful and abused innocence had convulsed the whole world and earned 
him large sums of money and w'ho had put all such foolishness behind 
him and settled down to live contentedly on charity; there was an acrobat 
who had taken to drugs and a retired studio librarian who fed a lame 
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quail on her front step twice a day. Fantasy lived in the flesh of Lefferts 
Drive, but like all streets it was a place of struggle. Each house was tlic 
outpost of a secret war; in the pcrf)etual deceptive California summer 
the same things happened as in far-off cities where the wind howled and 
the snow piled in drifts: there were sirens, yells in the night, instalment 
payments missed; the meter reader came, the doctor came, the years 
went up and down the street with a dusty broom. 

But fantasy was supreme in the architecture and the clothing—two 
manifestations of the human spirit which arc closely connected. The 
inhabitants of the street assumed fancy dress each morning, their cos¬ 
tumes prescribed not by their work or by convention but solely by their 
own dreams. Their bungalows echoed the architectural traditions of the 
world’s romantic places: the ('asbah, the Cote d’Az.ur, Stratford-on- 
Avon. In one block you might sec a Moorish castle, a Normandy chateau, 
and a villa designed to overlook a South Sea lagoon—all constructed in 
miniature of materials so flimsy it seemed impossible tliey could have 
lasted the twenty-five or thirty years that some of them had brazened out. 

For instance, take the house occupied by Dan and Jill Pradcr. The 
windows were high and pointed, the doors narrow; the roof rolled down 
in a candy-like curve like the roof of the gingerbread house in Hansel 
and Gretd. Its material was stucco, its colour ochre brindle, its tradition 
what one wag described as Early Nothing. Dan and Jilldil had gone to 
great expense to obtain these unicjuc effects in their prosperous days in 
the late ’twenties, when Dan was a star in Western movies. 

Jilldil ran the cart up the bumpy concrete drive. The garage was 
empty, though by this time (almost six) Dan should have been home for 
at least an hour. Dumping her groceries in the porch, she ran into the 
kitchen purposefully, but then, unable to think what to do next, she sat 
down at the table and lowered her face on to her arms. All the vitality 
that had sustained her on the trip home from the market had drained 
away. 

“Lord, Lord,” she moaned, turning her head from side to side, grind¬ 
ing her forehead against her arms. “He’s at it again. He’s out on the 
town! ” She raised her head, her eyes wet. “Out on the town! ” she cried 
aloud in the small dim room. 

Where to call, to check up on him.'* He subscribed to a phone exchange 
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run by a woman named Hobbi; everyone in pictures had to have an 
exchange number if he didn't have servants to answer his phone, or the 
use of a hotel switchboard. But Jill couldn’t bear to call Bobbi: the 
minute she said “Mas Dan checked?” Bobbi would know her shame. 
Hobbi would sympathize and try to find him—hopeless, of course, since 
he never checked with l^obbi when out on a jag. If she could get a car she 
might go out and look for him in The C^orral, Covote's, Bellyful of Blues, 
or other bars he frequented. Markis Dakropolis, a kindly, middle-aged 
Greek who lived in Lefferts Drive not too far away, might lend her his 
car; he was a friend of Dan's, came over sometimes with the boys to play 
red dog or poker, losing gladly for the sake of being with picture people, 
his idols. But Markis . . . no, she couldn’t explain to Markis either. To do 
so would be letting Dan down, betraying her lovalty to him. 

There was one chance left. She dialled the number of a drugstore on 
the corner of Gower and Sunset Avenues. 

“Harry, this is Jill. Have you seen Dan? I’m expecting him home, 
there’s an important message for him.” 

“He’s not here, Mrs. Prader. 1 haven't seen him all day.” 

“Well, look, would you do me a great favour? See if he’s outside 
talking to somebody.” 

The drugstore, in an area known as Gower Gulch, was a favourite 
with Dan and his friends. It occupied the site of a saddler’s which had 
been gone for some years, but its tradition remained vivid. Cowhands 
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fresh from the range and others whose only contacts with a horse were 
through a bookmaker used the soda fountain and the pavement outside 
as a combined club, general store and job exchange. At almost any hour 
of the day or evening a few hard-bitten refugees from distant frontiers 
could be seen there rocking gently on heeled boots. 

“He's not here, Mrs. IVader,’' the voice at the other end of the phone 
said finally. “Shotgun Emmet’s sitting at the counter now having some 
coffee. He ain’t seen him either.” 

Jill hung up slowly. 'Eherc was only one thing to do. She opened the 
grocery sack, put the oysters, milk ;ind eggs in the refrigerator. Then 
she locked up the house and hurried down the street to Mrs. Arden’s. 

“Dan’s loose,” she said. 

Mrs. Arden was watering her flowerbed. “He’ll come home,” she said 
unfeelingly. 

“He went to Columbia to get his cheque. I’ve got to find him before 
he spends it. He’ll be in one of those bars in Melrose or Western 
Avenues.” 

Mrs. Arden nodded and turned off the hose. “You’d better come in 
and have a cup of tea,” she said. 

“To hell with tea,” Jill said. “1 haven’t got time.” 

Mrs. Arden laughed in a sympathetic way as if Jill’s rudeness had 
revealed for the first time the true nature of the emergency. She led the 
way into the house—a miniature Swiss chalet in extremely bad repair. 

“Jake’s dinner is on the stove—pot roast,” she said. “When he gets 
here I’ll give it to him, then we’ll take the car. We’ll drive around till 
you locate him.” 

At six forty-five p.m. Jacob Arden, a mill foreman at Paramount, re¬ 
turned to his home. Having been supplied with pot roast and an explana¬ 
tion of the emergency, he consented to the use of his automobile by his 
wife and Jill Pradcr. At the same time, or within ten minutes of it, Dan 
Prader was standing with his silver belt buckle clamped against the bar 
of The Cinch, an establishment on Western Avenue, drinking his third 
orange crush and looking with enjoyment at the reflection in the big 
bar mirror of a young woman seated, with a female companion, at a 
corner table. 
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Dan loved bars. He loved the dim lights, the pungent liquor smells, 
the glint of women’s eyes, the shine of glasses, the coloured glow of 
bottles, the feeling of remoteness from the outside world. Strangely 
enough, he neither drank nor smoked, regarding both these practices 
without aversion but with the conviction that they were not for him. 
Once, in the era of his popularity in motion pictures, an article entitled 
“Why 1 Abstain from Alcohol and Tobacco,” by Dan Prader, had been 
syndicated through tlie land and even in foreign countries. It had con¬ 
firmed the conspicuous position he then held as an idol of the young 
and, as one highbrow critic expressed it, a genuine American folk type. 
Advertisers of breakfast foods, gymnastic equipment, bread and other 
commodities designed for juvenile consumption over Dan’s paid en¬ 
dorsement were reassured by his emancipation from the habits which 
enslaved weaker characters; tliey knew he would not get them into 
trouble. It had been taken as gospel by millions of small fry (and rightly) 
that when Dan said in a signed adverlisement “1 fat Ckacklies,” he ate 
them; just as he performed his own stunts in the pictures which had 
made him famous. A writer for an advertising agency, working on 
Dan’s weekly though rather short-lived radio show, had invented the 
“Triple-C’s” slogan (“Clean Living, Clean Thinking, Clean Teeth”) 
from which had sprung the nation wide Dan Prader Triple-C Clubs; 
Triple-C buttons were distributed to all wlio wrote in enclosing twenty- 
five cents and a toothpaste top. Unfortunately the Triple-C idea W'as not 
copyrighted in Dan’s name. When he left the studio, the whole project 
was taken over and conducted with even greater profit by his successor. 

It was now more than fifteen years since Dan had starred in a motion 
picture, but the cliange in his fortunes had not altered his personal habits. 
He still didn’t drink or use tobacco because he just didn’t like them; he 
had sometimes wished he did because he saw clearly that their use was 
one of those companionable links which bound people together. And 
Dan liked people. I’his was what he enjoyed most of all in bars; he 
would stand sipping his soda pop and soaking up the friendliness of 
people, which he frequently abetted by standing treat, until his own well¬ 
being overflowed and he would exhibit the same quick affection and 
intolerance of opposition as one who was intoxicated by beverages instead 
of sheer conviviality. 
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At the moment when he spied the young woman at the corner table he 
was rapidly reaching this point. He had had an interesting day. He had 
talked to friends, received and spent money, and partaken once more of 
the full life which for some time, due to poverty, he had been denied. 
Even the orange pop had begun to taste marvellous. He took another 
swig of it. He smiled at the girl's image in the mirror and at life in 
general. He had crammed more activity into this day than he bad known 
in the previous eight months of routine living. 

The happy day had begun for him an hour before noon when the pay 
clerk at Columbia Studio picked his cheque out of a box of other cheques 
and with a quick twinkle like an acrobat’s legs folding and unfolding 
flipped it to him under the grilled window. Dan had thought of going 
home; he had promised Jill he would, and he had meant to keep his 
promise. But as be picked up the cheque, a better thought had come to 
him. Fifteen minutes later he had parked his car in the drive of the 
Lakeview Golf (>lub. 

He had chosen a place well away from the row of gleaming and ex¬ 
pensive cars parked closer to the club; he was ashamed of his artcient 
Buick, but he kxked it carefully before proceeding up the gravel path 
towards the grillroom entrance. Dan was an immense man, six foot 
four, broadly and harmoniouslv built, slightly more than fifty years old. 
His heavy-boned, big-featured face showed few signs of age: lines a 
little deep, maybe, especially two harsh straight ones running like gutters 
from pits under his broad cheekbones to each side of his mouth; grey hair 
at the temples in need of a trim. But a go(xl-looking man, that much you 
could certainly say. His eyes were reddish, deep-set, slightly too close 
together; his brows were shaggy, his mouth generous though a little 
mean at the corners, his skull broad, almost kingly. His thighs, in the 
tight blue denim trousers, bulged with powerful muscles; his large broad 
hands were held slightly away from his sides as if pulled out by the 
pressure of the broad shoulders above them. Except for the trousers and 
an old, stained Stetson, his clothes were the height of Western fashion, 
highly decorative though not entirely in keeping with the decor of a 
golf club. 

As he passed the hedge dividing the path from the caddie yard, the 
caddies looked up from their dice and acey-deucy games and studied 
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him with interest. The 
caddies were the club’s un¬ 
official welcome committee, 
schooled in social niceties as 
subtle as the conventions of a 
palace. They accorded recog¬ 
nition only to great names: 
a cheerful “Hello, King” 
when Gable strolled past; a 
subdued boopadoop for 
Crosby; the cynicism of vocal 
machinc-gun fire when Bo¬ 
gart, nervously assuming a 
prison-break frown, hurried 
up the path. For Dan Prader 
they were silent; this genera¬ 
tion of caddies just didn’t 
know him. Yet twenty years 
earlier, at the height of his 
career, he had belonged to 
this club just as he had to 
every other organization 
which seemed a distinction 
or cost a lot of money. You 
made the money. You were 
supposed to spend it. 

In those days, the caddies 
had lined up at the hedge, 
jerking their thumbs side¬ 
ways and yelling with a fran¬ 
tic twang: “They went that- 
away... 

It was still early; the big 
club-room was almost empty. 
About half a dozen members 
stood at the bar while a 
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platoon of coloured waiters in white suits bustled to and fro in the grill¬ 
room adjacent, laying out a lunch of hot and cold dishes on the large 
buffet beyond. A captain of waiters identified Dan at once as a non- 
member, and asked politely whom he wished to see. 

''Mr. L. C. Billow, if he's in the club," Dan said. 

“I think he's in the card-room, sir. Who shall 1 say is calling?" 

Dan gave his name. In a few minutes the captain came back to say 
that Mr. Bulow would be out shortly. Would Dan kindly take a seat? 

A small fire was burning in the big stone fireplace. Dan sealed himself 
in one of the leather arm-chairs in front of it, remembering the old days 
when he'd lunched here with the gang. He jerked his thoughts back to 
the present, jilldil was always telling him not to dwell on bygone things 
and she was right. He sat straight in the upholstered chair—he rarely 
slumped, even w’hen perfectly at ease—and clasped his fingers, thick as 
ropes, in front of his belt buckle. Bulow was certainly taking his time. 

Three members he knew were in a group not far away. They had 
occupied these .same chairs long ago when he’d been a member and they 
didn’t look so different now except that the fat one was fatter and the 
grey one had turned white. Three old cronies, all retired: Nesbitt, a 
boozy, old-time director; Rex (iarr, a tiny snip of a man who had made 
a fortune out of film shorts; Fats McArdlc, who had been a top camera¬ 
man in his day . . . but there was something wrong with all of them, 
something Dan couldn’t define at first but which he felt. 

“Hello, Dan." 

Dan slowly swivelled his head round and nodded to the group. 

“Rex! Fats! Nes! How you guys been ?" 

“Fine, Dan, fine," Nesbitt said in a bored way. 

“Been working?" Carr’s voice was thin and raspy. 

Dan looked at him in surprise. This was a question which you asked a 
man in picture business only when you knew he had. 

“Sure, some ..." 

“You’re looking good," Nesbitt said, but his tone was ironical. 

“Thanks." 

Dan was beginning to remember about these three. Each had his own 
reason for the daily visit to the club: Nesbitt came to drink, Garr to brag 
of his money, Fats to phone his bookmaker ... but these were only out- 
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ward reasons. The truth was that these three men were ghosts. They 
came to the club to mock those who still kept up tlie illusion of life. 

“You,” they seemed to say to those about them, “you will soon realize 
that you’re no different from us. Look at us. We won the game in Holly- 
wcx)d, and still we amount to nothing.” 

Dan studied the three old men unconsciously and rudely, and they, for 
their part, did not overlook any details of his appearance: the sweat soils 
on the Stetson he had laid beside his chair, the frayed place where his 
slash-pocket jacket had been mended. They took satisfaction in such 
evidences of hard luck, especially in big tough Dan, who had been so 
arrogant when he had been Up There. From his hard, brown look, the 
toughness of the skin on his wide cheekbones, the clearness and quick¬ 
ness of his eyes, it was evident that Dan still hoped. He kept his body fit, 
batded against idleness, refused to accept the inevitable. What difference 
did it make? Soon he would be as they were, only much worse because, 
of course, he had no money. 

It was dangerous to kid a man like Dan, yet the temptation was great. 
All three flirted with it, Garr finally accepting the gambit. “Zanuck sent 
for you yet?” 

“Huh?” Dan stared at his tiny tormentor, not sure that he had heard 
correctly. 

“I just heard you were in some deal,” Garr said casually. “Some big 
picture you had coming up.” 

Dan’s red-brown eyes seemed to pull closer together. His big nose 
jutted like a weapon, pointed straight for Garr. 

“First I heard about it,” he said guardedly. 

Nesbitt quickly put in, “Wasn’t it in the papers, Zanuck talked to 
Danny? Wanted him to replace Tyrone Power in some epic?” 

“Cut it out, guys,” Fats McArdle said under his breath. He alone 
disliked this mocking of a man down on his luck; to clear himself of 
complicity in the unpleasant sport he rose and waddled to a phone booth. 

Among these pensioned derelicts themselves, such kidding was the 
worst of form. Each allowed the others their small affectations. If one 
man, in a burst of egotism, boasted that he would soon be working again, 
the otliers accepted this, knowing that “going back to work” was just 
talk. 
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Dan turned from Garr to Nesbitt. The muscles of his powerful shoul¬ 
ders tightened. His hands closed into fists, then unclosed. To hit Nesbitt 
would be homicide. But how he longed to pick up the thin mean man 
with the sharp flushed drinker’s face, and throw him through the plate- 
glass window. 

“Mr. Bulow! Telephone! “ 

Dan saw Bulow come out of the card-room to take his call on the bar 
phone. He half rose from his seat but to his surprise Bulow, though he 
must have seen him, failed to acknowledge his presence. 

For the past half hour the club had been filling witli a noisy noonday 
crowd, made up in [)art of prosperous business and professional men, in 
part of mcrnl)crs from the entertainment trade; writers, producers and 
actors. The bar was crowded and as Bulow, finishing his call, started 
back to the card-rtK)m he angled his course so that he would not have to 
face in Dan’s direction. What the devil w^as wTong with him? He had 
been cordial enough a few weeks before when Dan had come to him 
with a desperate plea for a loan. Suddenly it all became clear. Bulow was 
afraid of another touch! 

Dan got out of his chair. He crossed the r(K)m in two or three light 
bounds, moving on the l)alls of his feet, caught IUjIow by the arm at the 
door of the card-room and spun him round. His air was friendly, almost 
playful, but his hold was much too tight for friendliness. In this immense 
grip Bulow, a nattily dressed little man, wriggled helplessly. He was a 
former actor turned estate agent, niggardly, shrewd, and cj[uite successful 
at his new trade. W’hcn Dan had come to him in distress Bulow had lent 
him fifty dollars (Dan had asked a hundred) not out of generosity but so 
that he could brag of having befriended a man once so well known. 

Now he regretted a thousand times over that he had ever made the 
loan. The muscles of his arm spasmed in Dan’s grip. With a deceptively 
gentle and friendly look Dan peered down at him. 

“I didn’t come to ask for more but to pay what I owe,” he said. “Get 
this cheque cashed for me and I’ll square up.’’ 

Letting go of the estate agent, who staggered back, Dan pushed the 
cheque from the studio into his hands. In his haste and rage, to which 
he had been goaded by the three cronies, he hadn’t thought of separating 
the cheque from the invoice describing the services rendered. Now he 
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regretted his carelessness; he would have preferred that Bulow think he 
had received the cheque for acting rather than for the type of job he had 
performed. Never mind. The main thing was to get the money and get 
out of here. “Well, is it all right?” he demanded. 

Bulow flinched. “Why sure, Dan, sure. Heck, Tm glad to see you. 
Sorry you had to wait so long. Those vultures in there had me hooked. 
How have you been, anyway ?” 

The agent’s colour was coming back but he was still discomposed. 
He was afraid of Dan. How could you know what to expect from an 
idiot who made his living falling o(T a horse? The way he’d jumped 
across the room; the way he’d grabbed him! He was like a tiger! Maybe 
all those falls had made him saddle-happy. 

Bulow took out a fine French handkerchief and rubbed his face. “I’ll 
talk to the manager. You stay here. I’ll go and see. Then maybe we can 
have some lunch. . . 

He edged away, instantly vanishing in the crowded room. Dan re¬ 
mained standing by the card-room d(K)r, out of place in his outlandish, 
shabby clothes. He was considering Bulow’s invitation to lunch. Bulow 
had snubbed him; now he wanted to pretend everything had been all 
right. He was a coward, only bold with those who he believed were 
helpless or beneath him; if you hurt or frightened him he wriggled like 
a cur and tried to cosy up. 

Dan looked longingly at the huge bullet, the roasts dripping gravy 
in their silver platters, the cold tongue and turkey and aspic, the defer¬ 
ential coloured boys raising the gleaming covers so that members could 
inspect the hot dishes. He would have loved to taste this food. He would 
have liked above anything to hear some shop-talk, eat with the success¬ 
ful guys, as an equal. But to stay on charity, because Bulow had acted 
badly and now wanted to make up for it, was no good; it would spoil 
the great feeling, his for today, of having money in his pocket, of being 
his own man. 

“Well, partner, here, you are.” 

Bulow was grinning. He stood there holding the money, $422.05, 
wrapped in the invoice, which (perhaps out of tact) he’d turned face 
down. Now he was even trying to talk Western style in order to show 
what a buddy he was. 
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“Thanks/’ Dan said coldly. He counted out the fifty that was owing, 
rammed the balance into his trousers pocket. “I can’t eat with you,” he 
said. “I’ve got a date.” 

Bulow was visibly relieved but still not quite at ease. “Come over any 
time, Dan,” he said. “This is your old stamping ground, remember, 
pal; you ought to drop in more often.” 

“I may do that,” Dan said. If he ever did, it certainly would not be 
to see Bulow. He shook hands sourly and briefly, left the club and 
climbed into his Buick. After half a dozen grinding tries with the starter 
he got it going and drove out of the big gate, past the smooth sunnv 
greenery dotted with the little figures of men who had nothing better 
to do than swat a ball round a cow pasture. 

Dan drove with care. Having spent much of his life on horses, he did 
not trust cars. He hugged the right-hand lane, sitting right back and 
clutching the upper part of the wheel with both hands. His top speed 
was seldom over forty-five miles an hour; on the Freeway, where every¬ 
one went at seventy, he slowed down to thirty, glaring straight ahead 
with his Indian-looking eyes. 

At one point, he fished out his roll of money and looked at it with 
appreciation. With a roll like that you could go places. 

The invoice, which he had stupidly let Bulow sec, was still wrapped 
round the wad of bills. Dan pulled it ofl, crumpled it and threw it out; 
it blew along the Freeway in the backwash of the car. The invoice told 
a .story. It presented, in a .scn.se, the profile of a man : 


Two days $ 74.90 

Extra time 47-^5 

Mount and ride-out 50.00 

Falls from horse (2) 250.00 


CHAPTER 2 

T he story of Dan's progress from ninety-dollar-a-month cow-hand 
to film star was often related in the days of his fame; it was 
given out in personal interviews with the star, broadca.st on the radio 
and distributed in mimeographed hand-outs by the Monahan Studios, 
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his employers at that time. His descent from public favour had been 
less publicized; it followed a familiar Hollywood pattern. Having 
squandered the large sums of money he had earned, he had been re¬ 
duced to making a living by the same means he had used when he first 
broke into pictures: doing stunts. Josephine Dillingham Heston, later 
his wife, had been responsible for his rise, and when hard times came 
she had maintained his hope, ambition and physical fitness so that a 
return to greatness still seemed possible. 

Jill had been a script girl working eight-day Westerns at Monahan. 
She was holding script on Devil*s Canyon on the day Dan was first 
summoned from a Vine Street boarding-house to perform a routine fall 
and ride-out; she had been impressed with him and on the last day of 
the picture, when he was scheduled to double the star in a fight scene, 
she had taken him aside. 

“Listen, when they yell ‘cut' don't move. Stand in your marks. Brush 
off the other guy’s clothes or something and then look over at me and 
smile and say, ‘Hi, Kid.’ Say anything, just so they hear your voice.” 

“Who’s going to hear it after they cut.?” 

“Just do what I’m asking you,” Jill said. “What have you got 
to lose?” 

It was an unofficial test, made with the friendly compliance of a 
camera operator and soundman who neglected to stop rolling when they 
were told to. Dan was given a studio contract and he and Jill were 
married a few months later in the Church of the Good Shepherd with 
the personnel of Dan’s boarding-house in attendance. Shotgun Emmet 
arrived in a stagecoach with the four Dollarhyde brothers, and Steece 
Livermore brought his trick pony and made him lie down on the pave¬ 
ment when the bride and bridegroom came out. But the best gag of all 
was pulled by Jennings Cole, a special-effects man from United Artists, 
who wired Dan’s car with a bomb which went off when he stepped on 
the starter, letting out a terrifying blast and a thick cloud of blue smoke. 
Jill began sobbing immediately and kept it up half-way to Tia Juana. 

“Knock it off, honey,” Dan said at length. “The boys were only kid¬ 
ding. They didn’t mean any harm.” 

“That’s not what I’m crying about,” Jill said between sobs. 

“Well, then, what is it, for heaven’s sake.?” Dan demanded. 
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“It’s only that—I guess no girl in the world ever had such a wonderful 
wedding.” 

Such anecdotes had been included in Dan’s publicity. Dan himself 
often repeated them; he told his son, Harold, stories about the boarding¬ 
house and the people who lived there. But always and eminently he 
paid tribute to Jill. “That little gal,” he had once stated in a magazine 
interview, “is the reason I got somewhere.” Nor had the change in his 
fortunes caused his loyalty to tarnish; even on this slight spree, for 
instance, which he allowed himself after cashing his cheque, he had not 
forgotten her. By no means. His first act on leaving the Lakeview Club 
had been to visit a Hollywood importer, where he bought Jill a present: 
a sort of pendant made of Mexican silver, centring an Indian’s face cut 
out of real turquoise or some stone just as good. Only when this was 
safely wrapped in tissue paper and buttoned in his shirt pocket did he 
pick up some things he needed for himself. . . . First a new Triple-X 
Stetson, valued at forty dollars, marked down to twenty live for him 
by J. C. Gcbbard of the Sunset Saddlery; it was a new colour, Colorado 
Fawn. With the hat he had picked up a few shirts—even Jill had ad¬ 
mitted that he needed these—and a pair of boots that were half-way 
respectable. At fifty dollars the boots had been practically a gift but, as 
Gebby pointed out, Dan had brought him plenty of business; often in the 
old days he had outfitted an entire company at the Saddlery. CJcbby still 
kept a photograph of Dan over the cash register. 

Old (ieb always gave his friends a break on prices. His loyalty in this 
respect had induced Dan to buy one item which might not have been 
strictly necessary, but it was striking and might lead to jobs; a tight 
slash-pocket jacket made of waterproof cloth, faced with a double row 
of silver buttons. Jill would be sure to say it wasn’t worth the seventy- 
eight fifty it had cost, but a jacket like that was a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity and Gebby had thrown in the silver buttons—worth at least 
six dollars—free. Dan got a pair of tight fancy trou.sers to round off the 
outfit. 

Togged in his new trappings, he cut a splendid figure in The Cinch. 
As he looked round the modest bar, rapidly filling up with its regular 
customers (mostly crew people, small-part actors and extras from the 
nearby studios), a spirit of confidence and generosity moved him. He 
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felt more than ever that the attractive woman in the corner was worthv 
of some attention. 

“Wingy,” he said to the one-armed bartender, “take the little lady 
over there a drink with my compliments. And her friend, too.” 

“Yes, sir. Coming up, sir,” Wingy said cheerfully. 

Dan could afford a few treats. He had failed, it is true, to do well in 
the betting-room where he had stopped briefly after leaving Gebby's. 
But Jill would certainly forgive the dent in his bank roll when she saw 
the pendant, proof that he’d been thinking of her. ... Or would she? 
She could be tough at times! Needing some confirmation of his own 
belief in the pendant’s efficacy, he trK>k it out of his pocket. 

“Wingy, take a look at this.” 

“That's a beautiful thing, Mr. Prader,” the bartender said. 

“Little giftie 1 picked up for the wife,” Dan explained. “Women kind 
of go for those things, wouldn’t you say?” 

“The woman who wouldn’t go for that wouldn’t appreciate good 
things, Mr. Prader. 1 wish 1 could afford to take one home myself.” 

Dan was pleased and reassured. He put the pendant out of sight. 

“Stop kidding. You could alford to take home diamonds.” 

This was true. The Dollarhyde brothers had all done well—besides 
Wingy there was Collin, a stunt-man, Wick, an insurance salesman, 
and Art, cleverest of all, who owned the stable where Dan had once 
boarded his famous horse. Thunder. A picture of Thunder was still dis¬ 
played above the bar mirror: To the Dollarhydes—\rom Thunder. 

It was a beautiful picture: the black stallion stood at a fence rail, his 
ears forward and his neck turned towards the camera. Through years 
of practice Thunder had learned how to pose; Dan had bragged of him 
that he could upstage most actors and any leading lady. In the picture 
he let you miss none of his points—the powerful slope of his shoulders, 
the bulge of his quarters, the compactness of his strong short back which 
a stock saddle would completely cover. He was bred of a Morgan-Arab 
strain for weight and power combined with a capacity for bursts of 
speed and sudden stops; the Morgan showed in the great curving neck, 
the Arab in the beautiful small tapering head under the wide brows. His 
eyes were gentle and intelligent, his glistening body charged with 
courage and strength. 
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Thunder had been one of the most celebrated horses in the world, as 
well known as Dan himself. He was the best horse, Dan thought, that 
any man had ever owned. Every time he saw the photograph he missed 
the stallion with a deep pang of longing. 

“We’ll be together again some day,” he thought. 

Sometimes to comfort himself for his loss he pictured Thunder where 
he was now, twenty-two or twenty-three years old, on the Nevada ranch 
of a friend who had taken him when things got tough and put him out 
to stud. Yes, Thunder was a thousand times better off and happier there 
than in some boarding stable or even working in pictures. Dan could 
imagine him running on the springy earth through wild sweet air that 
smelled of mares and waterfalls. Thunder romped on tlic hills at dawn 
and stood in shady canyons when the sun was hot; in the afternoon he 
browsed beside fast streams which broadened into vcllow shallows, casv 
to drink from, and at night the mares bunched round him as he stood 
under a cottonwood tree or lay on the moist earth and slept. 

“That horse has it easy now,” he told Wingy. 

From Thunder's lovely image his eyes strayed to the portrait next to 
it—Ernst Lubitsch, signed slantingly across tlie cigar: 

To Wingy, Gcsundheitl 

Ernst, 


“You certainly used to get a bunch of directors in here,” he told Wingy 
reminiscently. “1 got myself more’n a dozen jobs in the old days, stand¬ 
ing right here at this bar.” 

“That’s before you was the Ringo Kid, Mr. Prader. After that you 
didn’t have no trouble getting jobs, sir,” Wingy said. 

With Wingy it was never “Dan” or “Danny-boy” the way it was 
with some of these poor fish who wanted to show how familiar they 
could be; it was “Sir” or “Mr. Prader.” 

“They still come in,” the bartender added, “only not to see their pals 
the way they used to—they come in when they want to hide out.” 
Lowering his voice, he added, “Lucky Mansfield’s in the back room 
now with Miranda Dobbs. Roy Sowells is with them. I guess you know 
him too, don’t you.'^” 
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“Sure. Known ’em all for years,” Dan said, his eyes blinking as they 
always did when his mind was working at top speed. 

“That’s what I thought, sir,” Wingy said. He did not say it as if he 
were definitely planting an idea. Yet, looking back on it, Dan won-* 
dered if he had been. For Wingy knew the score. From the trade gossip 
passed across his bar he knew which people were working and which 
weren’t. 

Lucky Mansfield was ncjw one of Duart’s most important directors; 
here was an acquaintanceship which should be renewed, explored for 
future developments. True, Dan remembered vaguely some disagree¬ 
ment he had had with Lucky on the set of Border Badmen, the last 
picture he’d been in that Lucky had directed—but an old quarrel was 
not necessarily important; Lucky by now might have forgotten all about 
it. Miranda also was a friend: she and Dan had worked together when 
she was a pert, sexy kid, just starting to go places in pictures while he 
had been on the way out. He had taught her how to handle an up¬ 
staging male juvenile and she had been grateful. Well, this would be 
her chance to show her gratitude, put in a word for him with Lucky. 

He’d go and shake hands with old Lucky. Two cronies from die great 
days. Shouldn’t such men stick together? He had never been good at 
.selling him.self: he couldn’t bear to crawl to those On Top. But this was 
a chance, a heaven-sent one, to improve his condition. 

With a few strides Dan crossed the bar-room. He pushed aside the 
old-fashioned red curtains screening the dining alcoves in the rear. At a 
nearby table a handsome brunette and two men took note of his 
presence. 

“Why, Dan Prader! You old hor.se thief!” Miranda Dobbs smiled up 
at him, her mouth spreading into a lovely sensuous O. 

“Dobbsy 1 How are you, honey-pic?” Dan said with a fine alTcctation 
of surprise. 

Ffe remembered reading .something in a column about Miranda hav¬ 
ing a romance with Mansfield. Possibly it was becau.se of this that they 
were dining in a hide-away joint like The Cinch—also why they had 
brought along Roy Sowells. Miranda, who.se divorce from some society 
goof was not yet final, was particular about avoiding gossip. 

“You look great, but simply great,” Miranda was .saying. 
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“Hi, Lucky,” Dan said heartily. “Hello, Roy.” 

Big Roy Sowells half rose from his seat. “Greetings! ” he said. He was 
a baldish fellow who had once played football for Southern C'al, later 
serving as first assistant on the Ringo Kid pictures in which Dan had 
starred. 

Lucky Mansfield, bone-thin, reserved and wary, remained seated; he 
nodded in a manner which was not exactly rude but was not friendly 
either—^^just superior and exasperating. 

“Sit down, Danny-boy,” Miranda said. “Give us the news. Where 
have you been hiding?” 

“Oh, 1 got me a cave up in the hills,” he kidded back, pulling out a 
chair. “I hole up there when the going gets rough.” 

Miranda laughed as if this was very funny. Her pleasure in Dan’s 
company seemed to increase in direct pro(X)rtion to Lucky’s taciturnity. 
“You’re more beautiful than ever,” she said. “Where'd you get the pile 
of threads?” She touched the sleeve of his bright new jacket. “My! And 
silver buttons, too. What kind of cave is this you're living in? Have you 
got a weaver up there?” 

“I’ve been working,” Dan said, grinning. He was afraid Lucky might 
have got the wrong impression from his phrase about the going being 
rough; if they thought you couldn’t get a job they never wanted you. 
He added, “Just finished at (Columbia. Got one coming up at U-I in a 
couple of weeks,” 

“That’s swell, Danny,” Miranda said. “And Harold’s doing well too, 
isn’t he ? I sec him on the lot sometimes.” 

Dan’s face took on the wooden l(X)k it always wore when anybody 
talked about his son. 

“Hey, Wingy!” he called, wishing to change the subject. “Some 
drinks for this table! ” 

“Coming up, sir,” Wingy called from the bar. 

“We’ve got to go pretty soon,” Lucky said. 

Dan turned rather worriedly to Miranda, “You’ll stay for this round, 
won’t you?” 

“Of course,” Miranda said. “We all will. It’s wonderful to see you, 
you old horse pistol.” 

She began to chat about the last time they had worked together, pos- 
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sibly to stir up Lucky. One star who’d never had make-up poisoning, 
Miranda was allergic to nothing except lack of attention. The red knitted 
dress she was wearing gave her dark skin a bloom like camellias and 
showed off her figure; only the faintest suggestion of a double chin 
betrayed her age—not enough to bother anyone except a first cameraman. 

If Lucky had really been romancing her Dan envied him. He sud¬ 
denly disliked the director intensely—his little moustache, his knowing 
manner. It struck him forcibly that Lucky was not being cordial; his own 
manner altered corresj)ondingly. 

“Lucky," he burst out, “arc you annoyed that 1 sat down with you? 
If 1 am not wanted 1 can go. 1 don't aim to intrude." 

Wingy brought the drinks that Dan had ordered. 

“We're glad to have you, Dan," Lucky said with the most civility he 
had shown so far. “Hut as I say, we were about to leave." 

Dan nodded several times, as though satisfied, and took a nip of his 
soda pop. 

“Mud in your eye, Danny-boy," Miranda said. 

“Thanks, honey," Dan said, eyeing Mansfield. “Tell me one thing 
more. Lucky. Have you got anything against me? Anything wc ought: 
to settle?" 

Mansfield did not draw back from the implied threat the way most 
people did when Dan showed irritation. He sat looking at the bigger 
man with cold antipathy. “Not that 1 know of," he said truculently. 
“Something with you?" 

“Hell, no, man," Dan said heartily. He felt relieved. Now was the 
time to make his move. “Lucky," he cried, gripping the director's fore¬ 
arm, “you know what 1 can do. Is that right?" 

“You’ve been up there with the best of them, if that's what you mean," 
Lucky said. He signalled for his bill. 

“That's the truth, man," Dan cried, “and you're the one that knows. 
I can ride and I can act. The old body's still the same. No lard there, 
my good friend. . . He hit himself a blow on his flat belly and glared 
at Lucky. “See what 1 mean?" 

The director, adding up the bill, did not reply, but Roy Sowells put 
in tactfully, “You sure look as if you lived right, Dan." 

Dan put back his head and roared with laughter. “You can say that 
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again,” he declared. Once more he addressed Lucky. “What I mean is, 
Tm available. Tve been working, but 1 could work more. You just said 
yourself that Td been Up There. Well, I can be again. One good part 
is all it takes. Til knock their brains out and you’ll get the credit.” 

He felt that he was saying too much. His approach might have seemed 
like bragging. This would have to be corrected. 

“Luckv,” he said. “Man to man, now. We’ve had arguments maybe; 
who cares? We’ve made pictures. We’ve done things these bell-hops they 
call directors now could never do.” 

This approach was on the right track. Miranda’s big eyes glanced from 
Dan to Lucky; she laughed in a throaty, flattering way. Dan could feel 
she was on his side. He leaned forward, his face only a few inches from 
the director’s. 

“Here’s the situation, Lucky. I’ll tell you something most people don’t 
know. I’m through with stunts. Give me a role, give me the lines to 
say, and see what happens. Sure, I can throw some nag end over end, 
but who wants that? Lines, man! That’s when the people shove that 
folding stulT into the box office. They remember. And how they remem¬ 
ber ! The name of Prader stands for entertainment. Spot me in, Lucky,” 
he concluded, letting his voice roll out. “Just one break—and we’ll show 
them something great.” 

“You mean,” Mansfield inquired coldly, “something as great as that 
rescue .scene in Border Badmcn?** 

The friendlv light faded out of Dan’s eyes. He now remembered with 
amazing clarity the di.sagrccmcnt he had had with Lucky on this picture. 

“Have it your own way,” he said, forcing warmth into his voice in a 
manner which he felt sure Jill would have admired—she was always 
telling him he was tactless with the people who could do him good. 
“Hang it on the rescue scene and let it go at that. That is, if you don’t 
want to remember how we shot the poker game out in the back 
room. ...” 

“Poker game?” Lucky said in his su{x:rior manner. “And just what 
was wrong with that poker game.'*” 

Dan pressed his lips together. He had made an effort; now Lucky had 
gone too far. “Direction, Lucky!” he said firmly. “That’s what was 
wrong with that scene. Just a little matter of direction!” 
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Lucky stared at him. He looked from Roy to Miranda. 

‘'You would have done it different, I suppose?” 

“I would!” 

“Boys, boys,” Miranda said delightedly. 

“Weren’t you guys leaving?” Roy inquired of Miranda and Lucky— 
but the director did not take the hint. 

“This I would love to hear!” he said, studying Dan. A tightening was 
noticeable now in the director’s waxy face. 

“All right, partner,” Dan said. “Look: instead of all that chatter 
about who cheated who when they woke up next morning, why 
not something like this? I’hey wake up, sec, and he reaches 
over...” 

“Great,” said Mansfield, winking at Roy, “let's re-shoot the whole 
picture. It was only made in 1927 . ...” 

“. . . he reaches over,” Dan continued. “1 mean the character that I 
played—Butch. The other guy is still sleeping. So Butch just takes an 
ace out of the other guy’s sleeve. That tells you the whole story without 
a line of dialogue. Gel it?” 

“He’s right,” said Miranda, who had never seen the picture, “He’s 
absolutely right.” Her love affair with Mansfield was cooling and she 
liked to sec him lose his temjxrr. 

Mansfield ignored her. “1 don’t write scripts, 1 shcx)t them.” 

“That’s right,” Dan said. “Directors nowadays are nothing but bell¬ 
hops. The real directors wrote, the ones I worked wath. I’hey were 
creative people. ...” 

“You mean the washouts that made your big horse operas?” Mansfield 
was now openly angry. 

“I mean guys like Willie Wyler. You think he doesn’t write?” Dan 
demanded. “Don’t fool yourself. He writes! That’s why he makes 
masterpieces, not junk. And Howard Hawks! He’s a washout, I sup¬ 
pose? I’ve seen old Howard sit down on a set and rewrite a whole script 
while he was shooting it.” 

“How did you get to see him? Were you on a studio tour?” 

Dan did not sec fit to answer this. “Believe me,” he said, “when they 
named you Lucky they named you right. The luckiest day you ever had 
was when some regular director was busy and they let you take a second 
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unit out. There’s a lot of second-unit men shooting first unit today, 
that’s what’s the matter with our business. . . 

“Now, Lucky, control yourself. He’s too big for you,” Miranda cau¬ 
tioned as Mansfield rose from his chair. 

Eyeing Dan, who had not moved, Lucky decided to take her advice. 
“I’ve had about enough,” he said. “Come on, Miranda.” 

By way of farewell, Miranda put the tips of her fingers on Dan’s cheek, 
fingers which carried with them the faint indefinable scent of an ex¬ 
pensive woman. 

“Now you’ve done it, you character,” she said. “Aren’t you sorry?” 
She made a pouting mouth at him; then, calling, “Lucky! Lover! Wait 
for me!” she ran after the director, her heels tapping on the tiled floor. 
Lucky was almost through the red curtain when she caught up with 
him and tcx)k his arm; with a reproachful, flirtatious look at Dan she 
minced, swaying deliciously, out of the room. 

Dan sat bent forward at the table, plunged in gloom. Well, his inten¬ 
tions had been gO(;d; he’d tried to say the right thing, for Jill’s sake, 
knowing how much a job in one of Lucky’s pictures could have helped 
their fortunes. Was it his fault that he’d failed? It was hard to .stomach 
arrogance, insults and mockery, especially from Lucky—a nobody, really. 
Never, never had he been able to crawl on his belly, to accept humilia¬ 
tion. He remembered how he’d faced them all, the lawyers and the yes 
men and the studio top brass, one day long ago when they had called a 
conference to discuss renewal of his contract. 

“Gentlemen,” he’d said with dignity, “it boils down to this; cither 1 
get my salary plus ten per cent of all the Ringo Kid productions or you 
find yourself another boy.” 

His agent, Nol McClure, had looked at him in terror; this speech had 
not been part of the act they had rehearsed so carefully. 

Old Quib Monahan, the studio boss, had moved a quid of tobacco 
from one cheek to the other. In those days they had called Quib “King 
of the Quickies”: he had pioneered in low-budget Westerns. 

“I’m sorry, Dan,” he had said. “We can’t do that, not for you or any 
star. If you stick to this demand, we’re parting company.” 

“I do stick to it,” Dan said. “I’ll stick to it to the end.” And Quib had 
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slowly nodded his bald dome. He’d flipped a switch on his desk and said 
to his secretary, “Call Stage Two and have Shortie Williams come over 
here! ” 

And then, right there \n front of Dan, Quib had told Shortie he was 
the new Ringo Kid ! 

All the trouble he’d had since had grown out of that single wrong 
speech of his—snowballing through the years. Shortie, of course, had 
gone on and up. Hut where was Quib Monahan today? Retired—run¬ 
ning a turkey ranch somewhere near San Diego. And the lawyers and 
the agents who had witnessed Dari’s downfall, they too were scattered, 
many of them no longer in film business. Such a fate, he felt sure, waited 
for Lucky Mansfield. Big men could take suggestions, little men re¬ 
sented them. 

While Roy iSowells, unnoticed beside him, ordered another drink, Dan 
went into a reverie in which Lucky, broke and wearing ragged clothes, 
approached him as he entered a fashionable restaurant and asked for a 
loan. As Dan gave him three dollars, peeling the money from a large 
roll, the fX'opie on the pavement looked at him in admiration and he 
heard somebody say, “It’s Dan Prader, God bless him: the Academy 
Award Winner. . . .” 

“The stupid fm)l!’’ he said aloud. 

Roy swung around to face him. “Who?” 

“Lucky Mansfield. W'ho else?” Dan said with feeling. 

“Maybe . . . maybe,” Roy said. “But first of all, you shouldn’t have 
given such a play to Dobbsy. She acted like she kind of likes you, and 
that made him mad. Second, whv did you tell him you were through 
with stunts? There’s a .stunt job coming up at Duart you could handle 
fine: two or three weeks’ work, and you might even supervise.” 

“If it’s with Mansfield, 1 wouldn’t want it.” 

“It’s in a Von Kramm picture. Maybe you could get Harold to speak 
to Von Kramm about vou.” 

“I’m not interested in the job. And above all I’m not interested in 
Harold.” 

Roy persisted. “He could speak to Von Kramm. That’s about all it 
would take. Harold rates just as high as Lucky—maybe higher. They 
say he’ll be directing Deluxes soon; Lucky is still doing Specials.” 
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Harold, a director at Duart, did not use the name of Prader; he pre¬ 
ferred to be known professionally as Harold Heston. 

“I’m not talking to that phoney,” Dan said. “Let’s forget it.” 

Roy looked at him in puzzlement. He had not anticipated this resist¬ 
ance to a sensible idea. With Dan's interests at heart, he went on in 
blundering but kindly fashion. “You brought him up, didn’t you.? Who 
are you going to for help, if you can’t go to your own kith and kin.?” 

He broke off, appalled at the fury in Dan’s face. 

“Why don’t you get out.?” Dan said. 

“If that’s the way you want it.” 

“You’re damn right that’s the way I want it.” 

“Okay, then. So long, Dan.” 

“There,” Dan said loudly, addressing the room as Roy paid for his 
final drink and left, “there is a football-playing fool. One of those guys 
that never grew up. I’m glad he’s gone.” 

Wingy Dollarhyde cautioned, “We’re all friends here.” 

“Are we.?” Dan demanded belligerently. 

“To me, you’re a friend,” Wingy insisted. “Am I wrong.?” 

Dan stared at him uncertainly, then roared with laughter. “We’re 
friends and you know it. Have been for years. Am I right or am I right.?” 

“You’re right, sir,” Wingy said, relieved. 

Dan laughed again. He felt his anger at Roy leaving him—and even 
his disgust with Lucky Mansfield: at the moment it was hard to re¬ 
member why he had been angry with either of them. He pulled out all 
the money he had and laid it on the table in front of him. 

“Wingy,” he roared in his tremendous voice, “I’m buying drinks for 
all.” 


It was then, in the intoxication of friendliness, that he had remem¬ 
bered the young woman at the corner table. Her name, it turned out, 
was Josie, and she and her companion, a relative named Miss De Lap, 
were dental technicians from Georgia, visiting Hollywood. 

It was pleasant to discover that Josie, in spite of her apparent youth, 
had seen some of his pictures. “You were my favourite, Mr. Prader,” she 
said with a subdued trace of Southern accent. 

In kindly tones Dan ordered Wingy to put money in the juke box. He 
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excused himself from Miss De Lap and danced, at first reservedly, then 
with abandon, with the brown haired beauty, Josie. He discussed taking 
her to the Mocambo. 

Bored with her friend’s flirtation, the other woman left; she had a 
date to see The Rohe with a friend. Dan and josie ordered steaks, then 
had a final round of drinks—orange crush and scotch old fashioned. 
Now out of funds, Dan charged the final drinks and the dinner, then 
made Wingy cash a cheque (which both of them knew would bounce) to 
finance the Mocambo expedition. 

The entire clientele of The Cinch, which he had treated twice, toasted 
him as he led Josie out, his arm round her waist. In this posture they 
stocKl on the corner looking for a taxi, for in his role as a current star 
(which he maintained for josie’s benefit) the old Buick would never do. 

No taxi stopped but, with a squeal of brakes, another car did—an old 
sedan with two women in it. Dan, looking over his shoulder, saw the 
woman sitting next the driver of this car leap out and bear down on 
him, bent forward like some predatory animal. Dan was shaken. His 
quickness of mind, which he had frequently retained in situations of 
great physical hazard, left him; the familiarity of the crouching, speed¬ 
ing figure, plus its unexpectedness in this place, at this hour, all con¬ 
joined to freeze his nerves. He gaped, then made a clumsy lunge forward. 
“Jill ...” 

“Leave go of me.” 

jiir s voice was not particularly angry. It was matter-of-fact the voice 
of one with business to attend to. She spun out of his grip as an agile 
open-field runner eludes a charging tackle. Josie, suddenly released by 
Dan, staggered away a few steps. Slightly stupefied by alcohol, she was 
in no way alert to her danger. 

“Honey-man,” Josie said, “who’s this?” 

“It’s his wife, that’s who,” Jill said. She seized Josie and spun her 
round, to the sound of tearing cloth. 

“Ouch! Help! I want..cried Josie. 

“Now, Mama, wait!” That was Dan. 

“Police!” someone called. 

Dan’s hand fell on his wife’s shoulder—a hand large and powerful 
enough to have broken her in half but which did not even slow her up. 
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“I’ll honey-man you ! ” Jill cried. “Home wrecker! ” 

Dan could not help admiring the proficiency with which Jill backed 
her larger opponent against a lamp-post. The dental technician’s hair had 
fallen about her face, which, as Jill pummelled and scratched, she tried 
to cover with her arms. Mrs. Arden, who had parked her car, came over 
to watch but she was an outsider now. 

“Is it the real thing?" a bystander in an electrician’s cap inquired. 

“You know it," said a youth in an apron—the assistant waiter from 
The Cinch. He added refiectively, “Ladies like that should be on 
TV." 

“Hey, taxi!" Dan had caught sight of a cruising cab, which swerved 
in. With the help of the waiter, he pried Jill from Josie, half carried the 
dental technician to the taxi and placed her inside. 

“Wliere to?" the driver demanded, looking up and down the street. 
This looked like the kind of call where the cops might grab your fare 
away from you. 

“The lady will tell you," Dan said. He shoved some money into the 
man’s hand. “Get going." 

The onlookers strolled off, leaving Dan and Jill to face each other. 
Both were out of breath. 

Jill was the first to recover. “A tramp! Ugh I" 

“Now, honey . . .’ 

A terrible thought came to her. “The cheejue. Where’s the money.?" 

“Gone.” 

“All of it?" 

Dan took a last look in his pocket; he hoped Jill wouldn't find the 
dough from the bad cheque Wingy had cashed. 

“I guess so. Mama. Every last cent of it." 

Jill screamed and struck at him. When he held her off she leaned 
against him, crying weakly and with despair, “I might have known... 

Clumsily and guiltily but with infinite love he stroked her head, 
dodged her sporadic kicks and blows, led her to where the car was 
parked. “Come on now ... I’m sorry, but what difference does it make.? 
I’ll get some more, plenty of it, so don’t take on.” 

“Don’t take on, he says. What about the mortgage? What about the 
grocer? What about.. 
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“I got another job coming up, Ma,” Dan said crisply, “so stop all this 
nonsense and let’s go home. It’s getting late.” 

Dan fell asleep as socjn as they got into bed but jill was wakeful. She 
had eaten nothing for many hours; lying beside her husband, listening 
to his contented breathing, she remembered the Olympia oysters she’d 
hoped to surprise him with, their celebration dinner that had not come 
to pass. She grew angry all over again and went out and ate the oysters, 
every one, then sat in her kimono in the kitchen for a while. 

A draught blew under the door; the fog sniffed at the cracks of the 
little house; the shapes of the gods who hunt at night for the weak places 
in the hearts of men and women crawled and shifted in the shadows 
around her. 

She had not given in to Dan; her love of him rather than his superior 
strength had beaten her temporarily. She had been hungry for him; 
now she had him back, unconscious but her own. In the morning she 
would make him face the music. Just let him explain about the money! 
And that floozie! 

What a mess. Their lives had been wonderful as long as she had been 
able to believe in him, to trust; as long as he’d sworn and she’d accepted 
his oath that it never, never could happen again. But she couldn’t believe 
now. She could love, yes; she would never stop loving. But she couldn’t 
go on having faith, saving and slaving, dragging the little cart with the 
food in it he would not gel hc^mc to cat. 

She had set so much store on his promise to bring the stunt cheque 
home; that was a real betrayal. And yet there was so much good in him; 
such handsomeness, such strength and laughter. But what would hap¬ 
pen when the zest of fighting for their lives left her? Could they go on 
together then ? 

Jill shivered in the thin kimono. “Get out of here,” she said to the 
demons in the shadows, but they wouldn’t leave. . . . 

It was not one thing but many things in combination: age coming on 
them, and Dan’s crazy pride and recklessness making a new start im¬ 
possible. She felt tired, old. Yes, she would battle if it could be fun again, 
but it was no fun; it was hopeless. Harold gone, Harold in a sense not 
their son any more. Harold! Her whole heart yearned for him. She 
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rcxrked back and forth. She could feel his chunky body in her arms the 
way he’d been when she’d sat in this very room and suckled him. Then 
she could sec him a few years later, playing out in the street with the 
red wagon. And what a man he was now! How he’d risen ! There was 
not a mother in the nation who might not envy her having such a son. 

But... But she had lost him! 

A fierce determination came to her. She got up and made herself a 
cup of tea, then sat and drank it, plotting. She felt strong again. When 
Dan woke up she would do something she had never dared to do before; 
she would do it partly out of pity for him, the big stupid lump. She 
would make him realize the part he’d played in driving Harold away! 
She’d tell him she was leaving! He had to come down to earth at some 
time. He could still get work in pictures—what form of insanity made 
him think he had to be a star or featured player? 

An actor! He’d never been an actor even on the best day! 

Light was filtering under the blind. Down the street she heard the 
whunk, whunk of a starter, such a starter as only old heaps like theirs 
and the other cars of LclTcrts Drive had. Whunk whunk wait. Finally 
a start and go, boy, go. 

So! Another day had started on LelTerts Drive. I’hat whunk whunk 
and off would be the Qualens, a handsome elderly couple, very happy 
people, much in demand for ballroom scenes and such. Every morning 
about dawn they went out in the old car dressed in the same formal 
elegance as the bona fide society people Dan had run with for a while 
(like the Countess Sari de Sahn, that fraud!), the people who were at 
that hour probably returning home to the chateaux in Beverly Hills. 

“Here, Winky. Here, Winky, Winky, Winky . . .” 

The day had begun for sure when Miss Tremaine, the librarian, went 
out to call her quail. The bird had broken its leg and Miss Tremaine had 
repaired the injury with a splint. Helping it live, Miss Tremaine had 
come to love it and had given it a name. She had clipped its wings so 
that it could never leave her. Easy for them, who could keep loved things 
close by helping first, then crippling them. True love for lesser creatures 
meant help that turned them loose, strong and free, to fly away for ever. 
Jill envied her but pitied her more, pitied also the wild bird that lived 
under her house like a chicken, coming out for its meals when called. 
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Well, it took all kinds to make a world. Jill got up. Dan stirred in his 
sleep; soon he would be out in the kitchen looking for something to eat, 
as was his way. Then, oh, then ... 

Jill grinned. She felt better. She went into the bathroom and took a 
shower, came back and turned on the stove and was standing in front 
of the open oven, warming herself, when Dan walked in rubbing his eyes 
and yawning. 

“Got anything here to eat, lioney?” he inquired in a matter-of-fact 
tone and Jill said in the same tone, “Not for you,*’ and threw the half¬ 
warm kettle at him. 

Then they were off. 


CHAPTER S 

T he walls of the studio were high and thick, the gates made of iron, 
watched by cops. People came and went, beautiful girls in summer 
dresses, labouring men, craftsmen of various kinds, agents, contractors, 
caterers, and all kinds of money-men, their careful wolfish faces lined 
with greed, dressed in wide-shouldered suits and hand-painted neckties, 
with gold wrist watches and tic clips and gold cigarette lighters, all with 
some smart trap for cadging the money that frothed inside the walls, the 
gates, the sound stages, like suds in a washing machine. 

All these people had identity cards or special passes which admitted 
them to the contest within. No matter how important they might be in 
their own eyes they were .sent scampering unless they had the right 
papers. 

Dan stood in the sunlight in his splendid clothes, suddenly hesitant. 
Physical hazards which would have appalled ordinary men were the 
daily grist of life to him; not so these walls, these gates, these faces of 
preoccupied strangers. 

In the old days the gates had been open for him, the gatemen and re¬ 
ceptionists respectful, hero-worshipping. Now, he was reluctant to give 
his name to the girl at the reception desk. She would recognize the name 
and realize he was the sort of person she had dealt with many times, one 
who had come down in the world. He would do it, of course, but he 
wanted to put off the moment. He stop}x;d and bought a Hollywood 



Reporter from the stand on the p^ivcmcnt, then stood with his back to 
the big wall, the sun warm on him, to read the chatter of the trade. 

He had decided to renew neglected contacts at RKO and Paramount 
—two places which, because of fear of refusal, he had not applied to 
recently. Since his night of adventure he had known he would have to 
do something to restore his standing with Jill. 

The quarrel w’hich had started in the kitchen had followed a familiar 
pattern, yet there had been something new in it—a kind of tiredness. 
Dan had expected her to attack him. He could deal with this. He’d had 
a secret weapon—the beautiful Indian-head pendant he had brought her. 




He produced it at exactly the right moment—just when jill was saying 
that he squandered money on clothes and floozies, but never spent a 
cent on her—but to his amazement she threw it on the floor, smashing 
tlie Indian’s nose and bending the silver setting. She behaved as if she 
had gone insane. 

And then Dan had realized his fierce need of her, which was the 
dominating emotion of his life. He could not imagine how he would 
live without Jill. His philandcrings were merely a celebration of the 
excess energy and health he drew from her, his wife for such a long, 
wonderful stretch of years. 
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Yet this time she had threatened to leave him, not wildly and in a 
passion, as she had sometimes done before, but wearily, hopelessly. This 
was frightening. But there was worse to come. She had refused to accept 
his promises that he’d be different, and she had said something that hurt 
him in a mortal place. 

“You drove the boy away, you turned him against you. ...” 

Dan had waged battle over this remark, but there was truth in it. The 
most deeply rooted and incomprehensible sorrow of all the years, and 
the only one against which he had built no defence, was that Harold had 
renounced him, even taking the name Heston, Jill’s maiden name. It had 
been a terrible rejection. Father and son no longer visited each other’s 
homes or communicated in any way. Dan had suffered more than rejec¬ 
tion—he had proof, he felt, that Harold hated him, though his love for 
his son and the pride he felt in him had never slackened. 

The thought of Harold weakened him. He could not face the girl at 
the reception desk until the weakness passed. He folded the newspaper 
and put it in his pocket, watching a limousine pass through the gates 
where a group of crewmen were coming to work with their lunch pails. 

He had always wajUecl a child—above all a boy. After Harold’s birth 
Dan’s career had gone forward at an ever accelerated pace, and when he 
had been too busy to play with the boy for a while he would sometimes 
call a break in the middle of an afternoon in order to go home to sec him. 
He didn’t want any son of his growing up neglected. He wanted more 
kids—though none had ever come. 

Sundays and holidays, as his publicity agent announced to the world 
during this period, were devoted to his family, particularly his son. The 
statement was accurate. Locking the electric gates of the big place in the 
Valley where his photograph was frequently taken, prettily posed with 
Harold, Jill and Thunder, he would play determinedly with the kid who, 
thin, big-eyed and timid, would be waiting for this weekly appointment 
with his famous father. Endlessly and obediently Harold would then 
swing a baseball bat or ride or box, sometimes target practising with one 
of Dan’s heavy, beautiful six-shooters held in both hands. He would try 
to win Dan’s approval, awkwardly co-operating, hoping with an empty 
and usually fruitless yearning that Dan would tell him he was doing 
better. As for Dan, he also sought for a reward from these stubborn 
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sessions of parenthood, some proof that Harold loved him or at least 
admired him, as all the rest of the world seemed to do; but all that came 
his way was the tiniest of smiles some days, a flickering pinwhecl beam 
of warmth sparking up for a moment from somewhere inside Harold as 
Dan, after patting him on the head, ordered the gates unlocked and 
rushed off to his next apprjintment. 

“So long, Dad.” 

Why had they always been saying so long, good-bye, see you when 1 
get*back? Why hadn’t somebody told him that the appointments that 
sliced up his time in such a glittering fashion had meant nothing when 
stacked up against a son ? 

Standing against the studio wall with his eyes closed, Dan recalled the 
boy Harold had been. There had been a kind of song inside his spindly 
body, gay, lonesome, fearless and sad; his days had marched or danced 
to a rhythm different from anyone elsc’s. Harold had even hummed a 
tune, always humming or whistling, running up and down the stairs, 
prowling along the fence, waiting for something no one had supplied 
or for some person who never came. 

What had that song been about? If he could remember, Dan thought, 
he might find out the truth about Harold, but the song was gone now, 
lost in the roar of the years. It had been brave, but he had not understood 
it then. One of his criticisms of Harold had been that the kid lacked guts. 
That had been wrong. Who could fathom the incalculable bravery of 
kids.? 

He had gone one day to fetch Harold from school in the huge car with 
the steer’s horns on it; he had parked outside the gate and peered in. 
School had just come out ajid the kids were playing a kind of tag game: 
shoving one kid, the littlest, who ran after them, sometimes pushed to 
his knees or sent cruelly sprawling on his face, but never giving up, 
chasing the others as the rules of the game called for him to do. Dan 
observed with horror that the little kid was Harold. He started to get out 
of the car to defend his son. But something made him wait. He had to 
see how Harold would make out. After a time the children tired of the 
game and Harold, catching sight of his father, came trotting over. 

“What was going on there, partner.?” Dan inquired as they drove 
home. 
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“Oh, nothing,” Harold said. “That’s the way they play.” 

“I don’t think it’s too gcx)d,” Dan said. “You’re the smallest. No 
reason w'hy those big kids should shove you about.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t mind,” Harold said with the air of one possessing an 
inestimable treasure. “They only do it because I’m your boy and you’re 
the Ringo Kid. 1 don't pay any attention to them.” 

Harold had been bright at school. He avoided the sports for which 
Dan had laboriously trained him but was in the swimming team and 
the high school debating team. Painfully conscious of his own lack of 
education, Dan had planned for his son to go to college; he was annoyed 
when a family friend who was a cutter at Columbia offered Harold an 
apprenticeship. Dan tried to talk the kid out of it but Jill backed Harold 
up and Dan lost his temper. 

“A celluloid slicer! It’s a disgrace... 

“What’s disgraceful about it?” Jill demanded calmly. “Without cut¬ 
ters who could paste up the routines you call acting?” 

This stab goaded Dan still further. 

“I won’t have a son of mine latched in a cell all his life with his eye 
glued to a Moviola.” 

“He won’t be there all his life,” Jill said. “He’ll get ahead. Lots of 
cutters get to be directors or writers or producers even.” 

“If he takes this cutting job,” Dan yelled, “I wash my hands of him! ” 

Following this talk he had done a bad thing. He had gone to Norman 
Wynn, the cutter who had offered Harold the apprenticeship, and 
demanded that he withdraw his offer. 

“I’ll run you out of the industry if you don’t,” he yelled. 

“All right, Dan,” Norman said quietly. “You just go ahead and do 
that. I’m plumb tired of working anyway.” 

Norman had taken off his glasses as if he expected Dan to hit him. He 
was as broad and tall as Dan but his body was just a shell bent almost 
double by arthritis and by twenty-five years of bending over film clips. 
“Listen,” Norman said, “if you want to stay friends with Harold you’d 
better not try to stop him. That kid is going places.” 

Later Dan admitted to himself that he’d been wrong, but where Jill 
was concerned, and perhaps with Harold, too, once you had made a 
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mistake it was made for ever. Since the day when Dan objected to his 
going to Columbia, Harold had broken of! relations with his father. Old 
Norman had been right about Harold’s abilities. The kid had zoomed 
up, propelled in part by a combat-film job during the war in which he 
worked as editor for a famous director who later said a good word for 
him to top studio brass. Harold’s first picture, Rim of S\y, rumoured to 
be a flop before release, turned out a smash hit. 

Dan had explained to friends that Harold had changed his name 
because he didn’t want to cash in on the old man’s reputation. He had 
bragged to everyone about Harold’s success, always believing that the 
misunderstanding would iron itself out. Surely love between a man and 
his son could never be completely blocked off. 

His hopes had been blasted by a happening which revealed an unsus¬ 
pected savagery in Harold. Dan got a few days’ work in Blade of Castile, 
a historical picture which Harold was directing. He was doubling the 
hero in a sword fight when Harold took exception to the way he was 
performing. He had stopped the cameras in the middle of a take and 
ordered Dan to leave the set. “All right, everybody,” he had said through 
the loudspeaker, “you saw what happened to this man. Don’t let it hap¬ 
pen to you. Let’s go for aiK)ther take and see if wc can get it decent. And 
remember, if 1 see anybody not doing his best he can go and turn in his 
time the same as Prader.” 

Dan knew there had been iKJthing wrong with his work. Harold had 
made an example of him out of spite. 

He had never told Jill what had happened that day; when she finally 
heard about it and questioned him he passed the whole thing off as a 
minor quarrel, taking the blame for leaving the picture—an explanation 
which Jill, knowing his tcmfK'rament, was quite ready to accept. Dan 
had never wanted to do anything, say anything that would damage the 
relationship between mother and son. That was why it had hurt so much 
when Jill had accused him of “driving the boy away.” 

Did she really think he’d driven Harold out? She might have been 
nursing that grievance for a long time, and if she had he was in danger. 
She might really leave him; that is, unless by some great stroke he 
restored her trust. He could not be rude to the idiots who ran the studios 
these days; he could not hold out now for an acting job. He must take 
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any kind of work, even another stunt, if it would bring in money. 

Resolutely he walked into the RKO reception entrance and inquired 
for his old friend, Hugo Blessing. 

“Mr. Blessing is no longer with the studio,” the girl reported. “Do you 
wish to see anyone else?” 

Dan thought it over. There were several men he had known well; but 
maybe these too had moved to other jobs, it was so long since he had 
contacted them. He took a wild chance, asked to sec Johnny Hocumb, 
former location man. 

The girl hesitated, then dialled a department number. 

“Is Johnny there?” she inquired. 

Dan looked at her in surprise. That was an odd way to inquire for an 
important man. 

“Mr. Prader to sec you,” the girl said into the phone. She listened a 
moment, passed the instrument to Dan. “Johnny wants to talk to you.” 

At first Dan could hardly hear what Johnny said due to a series of 
thuds and crashes, as if from the fall of heavy ol>jects at the other end of 
the line. 

“Dan! Say, what’s the good word? Long time no see.” 

“Just passing by, John. I figured if you weren’t busy . . .” 

Hocumb sounded embarrassed. “Why, Dan, I’d like to see you, I 
sure would. But I kind of changed jobs around here and they keep me 
pounding... .” (A heavy boom substantiated this.) 

“Well, if you’re tied up ...” Dan said. 

“Just the old grind. You know how it is. But say, will you be about in 
a couple of hours? I go to lunch about twelve and I'd sure like to see 
you.” 

“Sounds like I got you at a bad time,” Dan said, hearing a whack, then 
a crunch at Johnny’s end. 

“A litde bit, Dan,” John admitted, “but I’d sure like to see you. Sorry, 
I got to go now, Dan; we’re not supposed to use this phone for personal 
calls.” 

“What is John doing now?” Dan asked the girl as he hung up. 

“He’s working in the mail room,” the girl explained. 

The mail room! What a job for a man who had been a three-hundred- 
a-week executive! 
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“Wc had a sort of purge round here,” the reception girl said. “Some 
of the guys took anything they could to hold on.” 

Dan thanked her and turned away. He had thought of going over to 
Paramount, but in the back of his mind the past three days had been the 
job at Duart which Roy Sowells had mentioned. There were several 
reasons why he hadn’t wanted this job. First, it was a sUint spot; second, 
Duart was where Harold worked—but what did that matter if, as Roy 
said, this was a Von Kramm picture? He could at least phone Harold 
and find out what the score was. 

Would Harold turn him down? He might not even take the call. He 
had a secretary, Dan supposed, an executive’s office; he was a big wheel 
at Duart. 

All of a sudden Dan felt a iierce yearning to talk to Harold anyway. 
He walked into a phone booth and got the Duart operator. 

“Mr. Harold Heston, please.” 

A girl asked who was calling. Dan longed to say, “His father!” but 
instead barked: “Mr. Daniel Prader.” 

“JUsSt a moment, I’ll sec ii Mr. Heston is free to talk.” 

Dan gripped the receiver hard, the harsh grooves in his cheeks deepen¬ 
ing. But Harold sounded casual, as if a call from his father were the most 
ordinary thing in the world. “How are you, Dan?” 

For years now, at the times when they had been on speaking terms, he 
had not called him Dad or Father. 

“I’d like to come out and see you.” 

“Well, sure, fine! Only—I’m kind of busy right now, Dan.” 

So that was it—rejection I 

“It won’t take long, damn it,” Dan said fiercely, angry and supplicat¬ 
ing at the same time. 

“Well—okay. Only, you want to tell me what it’s about?” 

Cant I come out and sec my otvn blasted relatives without giving out a 
song and dance what it*s about? The words were on Dan’s tongue but, 
with extraordinary control, he withheld them. 

“I’m going back to work, kid,” he said, his defensiveness making him 
sound more superior than he’d meant to. “1 heard there was a stunt job 
coming up out your way.” 

“Why, not that I know of, Dan.” 
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“What about the Von Kramm unit? Isn’t he shooting some horse 
opera with a lot of outdoor stuff in it?” 

“I hadn’t heard of it,” Harold said crisply. “You know old Von, don’t 
you? Why don’t you give him a ring yourself?” 

“1 might just do that,” Dan said icily, his heart sinking. Every actor 
out of work called big directors like Von Kramm. Most likely Von’s 
secretary had orders to refuse such calls. 

“Wait, now, Dan . . .” In a few minutes Harold’s voice returned to 
Dan’s line. “Come on out, Dan. They’ll talk to you. 7’here’ll be a pass on 
the gate for you. You can go right up to Von’s office. No sense taking 
the trouble to come way up here, is there?” 

No sense! 

“Who wants to go up there?” Dan rasped, letting out his pent-up 
feelings now that the favour had been done. 

“Well, okay, Dan. He'll sec you,” Harold said, definitely cool now. 
“I’m afraid that’s all 1 can do.” 

“Thanks, anyhow,” Dan said, “and give my best to your wife.” 

But Harold had already left the telephone. 

Before starting for Duart, Dan rang his exchange; Bobbi gave him 
word that Mr. .Sowells had called. 

“Call him back at the studio right away,” Bobbi said. She added, 
“Gee, I hope it’s something good, Dan.” A large cheerful woman with 
two sons in the navy, Bobbi was the type of exchange operator who 
mothered her clients, especially the stuntmen, for whom she had a 
special sympathy. “I’m keeping my fingers crossed for you, dear,” she 
said. 

The call from Roy, according to Bobbi, had come in almost two hours 
before his own call to Harold. Was this coincidence, or was something 
cooking for him at Duart? No sense returning the call, as he was going 
right out there. 

He left the Buick in a large car park in front of the Administration 
Building and walked confidently forward. At Duart, studio cops ser¬ 
viced the reception windows. 

The cop at Dan’s window left his booth and came round to shake 
hands with him: “Mr. Prader! It’s good to see you, sir! ” 
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“Good to see you too, pal,*’ Dan said heartily. He was grateful for the 
greeting though he didn’t remember the cop: probably some old-timer 
who had known him long ago. 

“They’re waiting for you upstairs, Mr. Prader. Mr. Von Kramm’s 
office just phoned down. And here’s this, sir,” he added, handing him 
his yellow pass on which the word Jnterview was stamped. “Not that 
you need it at Duart, Mr. Pradcr.” 

Dan thanked him and stepped inside. I’he cop’s friendliness increased 
his optimism as he tfX)k the lift up to the directors’ floor. 

They did things the right way at Duart. If there were any worries 
about TV or bad box office the executives of Duart kept them out of 
sight. This was motion picture business, the greatest business in the 
world—subject to ups and downs perhaps, but gloriously stalde in its 
basic structure, pnxif against anything short of an H-bomb. Even the 
beautiful little lift, with a good-looking uniformed girl to run it, gave 
you that feeling: the girl’s sweet smile when she opened the door for you 
—then the great hall beyond with doors stretching off to right and left, 
every door with a famous name lettered on it under a glass plate. The 
only unseemly note was a workman who was removing one name—that 
of some unfortunate celebrity who had died or made a bad picture. 

Dan walked along swiftly in the direction the girl told him to take. 
The carpet under his feet was deep and soft and the air had a faint, 
exhilarating perfume, the smell of paper and ink and cigarettes, of food 
brought up on trays from the executive dining-room, of secretaries who 
could afford the same perfumes as stars—this smell of bustle and decision 
and, in short, of the Upper World: a smell which Dan had almost 
forgotten. It was good to sniff it again, to be part of it all. 

REGUS VON KRAMM 

Dan opened the door and strode in. A secretary with grey hair who 
looked kind, efficient and, above all, expensive, was pouring a cup of 
coffee from an electric percolator. 

‘‘Mr. Prader.?” she said pleasantly, obviously recognizing him, just as 
the cop downstairs had. “Would you care for a cup of coffee while you 
wait.?” 
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Dan accepted the coffee. He was slightly dashed not to be admitted 
right away, but he had been out on many interviews and it was always 
the same: you hurried and then you waited. 

He expressed this view to the secretary and she smilingly agreed with 
him. 

They were chatting together about Western pictures and Dan was 
telling her about a stunt he’d done in The Man jrom Brimstone when 
the door of Von Kramm’s olficc opened and Roy Sowells came out. Roy 
had on a white T-shirt, a pair of old grey trousers and blue rubber-soled 
shoes; and he carried a worn, bulging leather brief case. 

“Hi, kid, how goes it?" he said, sticking out his hand. 

Dan got up and shexjk hands cordially. Roy had apparently forgotten 
the slight difference which had developed at their last meeting. 

“Swell, Roy, swell. And with you?" 

“Same old grind,’' Roy said. 

To his surprise Roy took him by the arm, motioning to an office on 
the other side of the secretary’s room. 

Dan hung back. “1 was supposed to see Von," he said. 

“He’s busy just now," Roy said amiably. “Anyhow, he thought that 
you and I could have a talk. We’ll go in and see him, just as soon as he’s 
free." 

He led the way into a small office and closed the door. The office con¬ 
tained a worn leather couch, two chairs and a desk. Roy sat down in the 
swivel chair. He put his hand up under his T-shirt and scratched himself 
vigorously. 

“I got your message just before I started up here," Dan said. “I’d just 
talked to Harold and ..." 

Roy grinned. “It’s a kick, you getting Harold to call Von. Remember, 
you got mad when I suggested that. Huh, kid?" 

Dan said, “I need a job, that’s all." He took the stiff chair facing Roy 
and sat down in it bolt upright, his big hat in his lap. He looked serious 
and slightly hostile. He was not pleased at doing business with Roy 
instead of Von Kramm. 

“Well, sweetheart," Roy said, “you got one." 

He took a folded mimeographed sheet out of his trousers pocket and 
tossed it across the desk. It was headed: 
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Desc, Stunt Wort^ Prod. 2411 (Now casting,) 

Dir, Von Kramm, 

Assist. R. Sowells. 

“This is what I told you about,’’ Roy said. “Only 1 didn’t know then I 
was going on the picture. IVc been talking about you all the week.” 

Dan felt a warmth towards Roy, coupled with excitement. Good old 
Roy had been plugging for him—and after a quarrel, too. He had never 
needed to call Harold—Roy could have fixed this for him. And a spot 
like this, on a Von Kramm picture, would be big! 

He ran his eye over the enumerated stunts, twenty-four in all, each 
calling for from one to six men. No stunt supervisor was listed. 

Roy said, “You want to supervise and do a couple of stunts?” 

“Are you kidding?” 

Roy's eyes, the colour and size of nail-heads in their screening folds of 
flesh, looked into Dan’s with a glint of complicity. 

“They’re in a spot,” he said. 

Dan nodded. They would not have come to him first for a job of this 
size; they would have talked to other supervisors first. 

“Who have they been tiilking to?” 

“Howard Strayer. Ace McClure. Others.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

Roy leaned over the desk. He stabbed a fleshy forefinger on the last 
item on the page: 

24. (Sc. 267—268—269—270) 

Mounted man to jump from chf}. 

“That’s the one,” he said. 

He reached into his brief case and got out a bunch of coloured stills, 
spreading them out beside the inventory of stunts. All the stills showed 
the same thing—a section of tan cliff and blue sky, with ocean below. 
From the scale of feet noted on a strip of tape at the left side of the still 
Dan could see that the height of the proposed jump was more than 
seventy feet. 

“It’s high,” he said. 
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Roy said, “You did more than that in ’thirty-six, in that soap opera 
about the Daltons.” 

“That was in the old days,” Dan said. 

He tried to conceal his excitement. He would take the job, of course; 
both he and Roy knew this. The only things he had to find out were 
how bad the stunt was and how much money he could get for it. Roy 
was certainly pushing this at him. “Why did Strayer turn it down?” he 
said. “He’s a gcx)d hand.” 

“He’s chicken-hearted when it comes to jumps,” Roy said. 

“Ace ain’t chicken-hearted. And he likes to make a dollar.” 

“These guys arc spoiled,” Roy said plaintively. “They won’t jump out 
of a window ten feet high unless you've got a fireman’s net under it, and 
even then you've got to insure with Lloyds of London. They’re chicken- 
hearted and they’re superstitious. A couple of guys died on the lot last 
month and you know the old line that death in picture business goes in 
threes. W’ho’s next? So that makes it all the tougher.” 

Dan said, “I’m not superstitious and I’m not chicken-hearted. I just 
like to know what I’m doing.” He kx^ked at the photograph again. The 
cliff lipped out a little at the bottom but not enough to matter if the take¬ 
off was right. “Where is this location?” 

“Place called Todos Santos, Mexico. Fishing town with a resort hotel 
in it, about a hundred and fifty miles north of Acapulco.” 

“I’d like to go down there and take a look,” Dan said. “I don’t want 
to sign on blind. It’s a tough stunt.” 

“Dan,” Roy said, “do you want this spot or don’t you?” 

“You know I want it.” 

“Then grab it.” 

Dan felt the skin on his scalj) tighten; he clenched his fists, then slowly 
unclenched them. “I worked blind a few times in the old days,” he said. 
“That was the nearest I ever came to getting killed. No more. I need the 
job, I need it bad. Hut you can get yourself another boy.” 

Roy probed for some real or imaginary irritant in his left ear, his eyes 
fixed upon outer space. “Will you take my word this stunt can be done, 
that it’s not impossible?” 

“That might be true,” Dan allowed. “I’d just like to know some more, 
that’s all.” 
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Roy said, “Look. Suppose you went there. Suppose you saw it. Man, I 
know you like a hook. You’d come back and say we had to pick another 
location. Or you’d crab about the dough. That’s how you are, sweet¬ 
heart; you’re tough, real tough.’’ 

“Is that bad?’’ 

“It’s bad when you’re not working,’' Roy said. “It’s damn bad. You’re 
that way with everybody. The guys in town who could do you some good 
you insult, or you make a pass at their girl or something. You were 
thrown off a picture on this lot right in the middle of a take; don’t let’s 
forget that, honey-child.’’ 

There it was: Blade of Cast/le again, the black memory of the worst 
day in his life, thrown up to plague him. 

Harold, 

“That wasn’t—that was a personal-*’ 

“1 know—I know,’’ Roy said. “But all they remember here is, you got 
thrown off the lot. Where work is concerned in this town you’re on the 
black list—you, the best stuntman that ever put leg over a horse. And a 
star, once, in your own right.’’ 

“I’ll be a star again, boy, and don't you forget it." 

“Don’t stop eating till you make it, you’ll gel thin,’’ Roy said brutally. 
“What bothers you? You’ll have a chute for the take-off, two-by-twclve 
planks, greased on the bottom so the horse can’t baulk. What more do 
you want?’’ 

“A platform," Dan said. 

This was a slip. It indicated, as a slight twitch of Roy’s pudgy, alert 
face did not fail to record, that Dan had decided to accept. And they 
had not even talked dough yet! 

“What do you mean, a platform ?’’ 

“One like I had in the Dalton picture. A platform with a runway at 
the back so I can get the horse up on it and a trap in front so I can trip 
a lever and dump him on the chute when I’m ready to go." 

“What’s the matter with riding him on?’’ 

“No good. He can slip and—lots of things. With a platform he has to 
hit the chute in the right position for the dive.’’ 

Roy rubbed his face. “I don’t guarantee the platform,’’ he said. “But 
I’ll do my best. What else ?’’ 
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“Who do I double?” 

“Rab O'Grady. He plays the lead.” 

“I get S.A.G. scale for that. Two-fifty a week for su|x;rvising.” 

“That's okay,” Roy said. “What else?” 

Dan stared at him. I’he job was fine. It was a top spot. Yet taking it 
this way was bad, with Roy high-pressuring him under the guise of 
friendship. “How much for the stunt?” 

“One thousand.” 

“Fifteen hundred,” Dan said. 

“Fve got no authority to go beyond a thousand,” Roy said, “but I’ll 
suggest twelve-fifty and I think they’ll take it. Okay?” 

Dan took a deep breath, let it out slowly. 

“Okay,” he said. He lifted his new Colorado-fawn Stetson with both 
hands and set it on his head. He felt less like a man who had put over a 
successful deal than one who had surrendered something. There was no 
dignity in this. He had had to sign on, not as a skilled craftsman who 
could rig his own hazards, but as a hireling, doing what he was told. 

As he got to his feet, facing Roy for the scaling handshake, he remem¬ 
bered his apprentice days and he knew again the fear that he always 
experienced, not in the work itself but in the moment of agreeing to do 
the work. He looked down at the coloured stills and tried to picture tlie 
cliff with the sky above it and the sea lapping softly at the bottom of it. 
He saw a horse with a man on it, himself, suddenly appearing, arching 
over the edge, out into nothing. Seventy feet! About the height of a 
good-sized hotel—the St. Francis in San Francisco or the Hollywood 
Knickerbocker. Water hit from such a height was like concrete; it could 
break a man’s back, smash his body like a paper bag unless he hit it at 
just the right angle. 

Slowly the fear passed—never, he hoped, to come back again. He 
grinned at Roy with a dry mouth. Roy slapj)ed him on the shoulder. 

“Von will be glad to hear about this,” Roy said. “Let’s go on inside 
and say hello to him.” 

VoK Kramm’s office gave Dan a script of Production 2411, Screenplay 
by Frederick Rogiot, from a story by Lucius Dewitt. Dan read it care¬ 
fully, analysing it from a box-office point of view as well as for the stunt 
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work involved. Like most people in picture business he held himself to 
be a shrewd judge of story values. 

Later he told Jill, “1 don’t see where it will make money. It's too 
mean. I'oo much killing and not enough romance.'* 

“That’s all they make nowadays,” Jill said. “Meanness! I wouldn’t 
want to go much to movies any more, even if we had the money. They’ve 
forgotten what heart means.” 

Dan agreed. The pictures in which he had starred, especially the few 
he had made independently, had always had jdenty of heart. Now% sit¬ 
ting with Jill in the kitchen with the script of Production 2411 on the 
table between them, neither reminded the other that some of Dan’s pic¬ 
tures had not made monc)' cither. Possibly there could be t(K) much 
heart in a picture. 

During the ilays following Dan's talk with Roy Sowells, he and Jill 
were together more than usual. He stayed aw'ay from The Cinch and 
Bellyful of Blues and, exce[)i for fxrcasional trips to Art Dollarhyde’s 
stable in the V^illey, spent most of his time at home. He visited the studio 
only once—to ask again about the platform lor the chute—but was given 
no definite assurance. Roy said he was still working on it. 

On several evenings he and Jill went over to the Ardens’ to watch 
television and one night when the weather was hot they picnicked on 
Zurna Beach, building a fire out of driftwood and baking sausages and 
potatoes. Many fires were winking along the beach like the lights of tiny, 
temporary homes and there were a lot of high school and college kids in 
swimming and later sitting round the fires. The kids brought battery 
radios and ukuleles and even gramophones wnth them so that, w'alking 
along the beach, vou would hear thinned-out shreds of music mingling 
with the silky rip of the surf. Dan and Jill had planned to swim but felt 
too hungry at first and after their meal too sleepy; they rolled up in a 
blanket and lay on the sand in an embrace which might have seemed 
ridiculous at their age if there had been anyone about to see it, but which 
both enjoyed; they listened to the waves awhile and then dozed off. 

Both were depressed about their coming separation; they had seldom 
been apart—but it would not be possible for Dan to take her with him 
on location, except at his own expense, which was not to be thought of. 
He was careful not to mention his uncertainties about the job ahead but 
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Jill sensed that he was bothered about it and tried once or twice to make 
him tell her what was wrong. The night before he left he was as edgy as 
an overtrained fighter; it was an effort for both of them to keep from 
cjuarrelling but they did it somehow and their farewell was affectionate. 

The Duart com[)any was scheduled to be in Mexico for about two 
weeks. 


CHAPTER 4 

I IKE MANY young Hollywood couples, Harold Heston and his wife, 
nJ Nancy, spent much of their time going to parties, though of course 
Nancy had more time for them, since Harold had to be on the set so 
early in the morning. Often he would go home from a party before 
Nancy, leaving her to l)e brought along later. Freddy Rogiot, the writer, 
would bring her, or whatever man had sat next to her at dinner. Nancy 
did not exactly llirt, but the ap{)carancc of flirtation had to be there, at 
least, when somebody was decent enough to take you home. She would 
plant a kiss on the escort’s cheek and jump out cjuickly, holding her 
latchkey in front of her like a dagger. 

There were the kind of parties covered by Lool{ or Lijc: three-ring- 
circus-type parties given by professional party givers or rich people try¬ 
ing to crash Hollywood, where shashlik (a Caucasian meat dish), fortune¬ 
tellers and champagne were available and the guests, since they were 
present as a condescension, behaved badly but talked for days afterwards 
about the sensational time they’d had. In contrast to these, but equally 
showy, were the doings given once or twice a year by some important 
figure in the industry where everyone, being on exhil)ition, spent his time 
posing or currying favour. From these reservoirs of party-gex^rs (lists of 
whom could be obtained at a price from a party-guest agent in Beverly 
Hills who made his living supplying addresses and private phone num¬ 
bers) smaller groupings were constantly forming, dissolving and re¬ 
forming: the Smart Young People’s group, the Ranch Householders’ 
group, the Horse, lioat and New York Theatre group, and the myriad 
interweavings of these various groups, with an overlap into Los Angeles 
society, radio and TV. 

Best of all party groups were those brought together by a host or 
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hostess well placed in the industry though not quite at the top: parties 
where a Name was not enough but where, in order to obtain an invita¬ 
tion, you had to have good manners, talent or intelligence—or all three. 

The party Greg Fine, a producer at M-G-M, was giving as a farewell 
to his wife, Dorothy, who was going to Europe, was one of these “good” 
parties. Dinner had been delicious, but afterwards most of the men, in¬ 
cluding Harold, had gathered in the library for canasta and what Nancy 
called talent talk, a Hollywo(xi practice of which she disapproved. Freddy 
Rogiot, however, stayed out and asked her to dance. He was a short, 
pear-shaped fellow with a wavering, bemused face. A former R.A.F. 
hero, he had written a novel about the Battle of Britain which Christian 
Mist, her first hiKshand, had liked. 

It was funny, Nancy reflected, as she raised her arms to dance with 
him, how many of her friends, the people she liked best, dated from her 
life with Christian. She also realized, making the physical adjustment 
required when dancing with Freddy (he danced with an odd rhythm, 
due to a war hip-injury) that Christian would have liked Freddy as much 
as his b<x>k. Like Christian, Freddy was all in one piece, spinning on his 
own axis—a man of talent, not the driving sort that Harold was, or 
mature and fulfilled like Christian, but charming and intelligent, boyish 
and (outmoded word !) gallant. 

Gallantry! . . . She wondered, moving to the music, whether she 
would have appreciated this quality or many of the things she now 
prized mo.st in life if they had not come to her as legacies from Christian’s 
world. She had been a starlet just promoted to her first dramatic role 
when she and Christian met. He had been the greatest actor of his gener¬ 
ation, perhaps one of the greatest of all time. She had fallen in love with 
him the first day they worked together on the set of The Impostor when 
he put his arm round her and told her the way to read a line. He was at 
that time fifty eight, yet filled with a youthful ness of feeling. His face 
was empty and ravaged; nothing was alive in it but his eyes, the eyes of 
the only complete, whole man, she thought, that she had ever seen. He 
was a drinker; his body was puny; he was in many ways a fraud; but she 
loved him for the greatness in him, for his suffering and his understand¬ 
ing of human beings which came through in everything he did, and 
every scene he played. 
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She loved him, but she never deluded herself that her love was re¬ 
turned. He had married her because he had to have someone with him. 
There was something ahead of him he could not face alone. This was his 
need. It had been enough for her. 

Christian Mist had died of cancer in the middle of their second winter 
together and Nancy, numb with desolation (she had fainted at the 
funeral, to the enrichment of latc-afternoon editions), found that she was 
a celebrity: The Young Widow. She had gone back to work, but with 
only fair success. The studio had kept her on the pay roll out of deference 
to Christian, she suspected, and she did anything the Front Office re¬ 
quired. She posed for advertisement stills, she christened ships, she was 
voted the girl whom the delegates to the National Electric Appliance 
Sales Convention would most like to be on a desert island with. Then 
one day, visiting the lunchrcK)m at Duart, she met Harold and life began 
to be difTerent. 

Rar OXjrady danced by with Miranda Dobbs. They were working 
together in Lcatherlegs —‘‘a new twosome,” as the “Rambling Reporter” 
put it. There had been rumours that “Miranda’s Thing with Lucky 
Mansfield had gone blah.” 

“I have some news for you,” Rab said to Nancy over his shoulder. 
“Sec you later.” 

“By the way, Nancy,” Freddy said a second later, “did I tell you I’m 
shoving off to England?” This was his way of making announcements 
—he lurched into them just as he did into dance steps. 

“Whatever for?” 

“Have to. vStudio dropped me. Oh, they were jolly nice about it and 
all that, but I won’t stay without papers and they know it.” 

“Papers” was Freddy’s word for “contract.” 

“Freddy—this is impossible. I just don’t understand.” She made him 
dance her over to a huge crimson divan across one end of the room, where 
they sat down. 

“It couldnt have happened,” she said with great earnestness. “They 
were so pleased with your screenplay of Leatherlcgs/* 

Freddy’s face hardened. When he looked like that Nancy could 
understand how he must have hx)ked flying a Spitfire thirteen years ago. 
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“They sent me a note, said it took an Oxford man to write a decent 
Western, and then gave me a lot of rot about it being studio policy to 
drop all options at the moment.” 

“Perhaps it is policy.” 

“Can’t help it. I'm oil in a fortnight.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Write some fiction—aliout I lollywcx)d.” Then he said shyly, “You’ll 
be in it, you know. I say, do you mind?’' 

“Of course not. I’m flattered. But I’d be more flattered if you'd told me 
about leaving before you—before it was decided.” 

He took her hand. “I’d given it a thought. I even thought of asking 
whether you’d care to go with me.” 

“Why, Freddy. Is this a proposition?” 

“Proposal. I believe that’s the correct term.” 

“W^ell, for one thing—I have a husband. And I love him.” 

“Naturally. Will you, at least, let me tell you why I’m going? The 
real reason?” 

“You’ve just told me,” she said firmly. 

“But not the real rca.son. I’m leaving because of you. Because 1 can’r 
remain and-” 

“Now Freddy darling-” 

“Please, Nancy. 1 must see you somewhere, just for a few-” 

He looked so desperate that she put her hand against his cheek. 
“Freddy, you’re sweet . . . but there’s somebody over there that I must 
talk to. . . 

Rab O’Grady was standing at the buffet, giving a performance: acting 
out a ludicrous quarrel that had taken place at a recent Hollywood party. 
He made it all very funny without ever losing his own controlled, rather 
sinister elegance. Nancy laughed with the rest. 

Rab could play dramatic roles or Hopalong-typc Westerns with equal 
facility. His real name was Paul Rabner Gradich and he was not Irish 
but Slav; he had arrived in Hollywood as the protege of a famous, age¬ 
ing European star. The star had gone home, disgruntled, in six months; 
Rab had stayed. At first, as Paul Rabner, he lived in a white tie and tails, 
playing dukes, card-.sharper.s and gigolos. As the vogue for such charac- 
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tcrs lessened Rab fell into unemployment, but revived professionally 
when it was discovered that his spare, athletic frame looked well in 
dungarees. He was an excellent horseman and what was left of his hardly 
perceptible Belgrade accent could pass for a brogue. Born of an aristo¬ 
cratic family which he had charmingly depreciated (“. . . anyone with 
three pigs w^as a baron in my country . . .”) he had good-humouredly 
accepted the Irish name which the Duart publicity department conferred 
on him. 

The results had been gratifying. The Rab O'Grady Fan CHub, an 
international organization, had members in Pakistan, Dubuque, Iowa, 
and (vounty Athlone. Nancy had first met him in Christian's house; Rab 
had been one of Christian's few old friends who had stuck by him when 
he grew difficult. He and Christian had argued by the hour about politics 
and other issues while Nancy, sitting with a crossword puzzle or a game 
of solitaire, had wished she’d had enough education to talk with her 
husband the way Rab could. She had been jealous of him then and dis¬ 
liked him as a phoney; his conceit, the lifts in his shoes, his false name, 
everything about him had irritated her and she had wondered why 
(Christian bothered with him—yet it had been Rab who fended ofif the 
photographers who closed in to record her collapse at the funeral; it was 
he who had brought her home later and helped her, with phone calls and 
visits, through the first anguished weeks of widowhood. They had 
seen each other hardly at all since her marriage to Harold; their contact 
was resumed by chance when they ran into each other one afternoon at 
Kahn, Inc.—Harold’s agents. She had spent an hour telling him how 
happy her marriage was; telling him everything, in fact, except that she 
had been thinking of getting a job. 

Rab had now apparently either guessed this or found it out from Ollic 
(called the Aga) Kahn. Having finished his story about the quarrel, he 
took Nancy’s arm and guided her back to the crimson couch. He said, 
“They’re interested in you at Duart.” 

Nancy was taken aback. “Do you mean it.'^” 

Rab assumed an air of mystery. 

“Few people know that O’Grady is the Number One agent in this 
town. For my friends only. Without charge.” He went on in his 
dramatic fashion to narrate how he had been in the office of a “certain 
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producer” when her name had come up for a role in an O'Grady picture 
... and how he, Rab, had endorsed her. 

“But what sort of a part?" she demanded. “This is so exciting, 
Rab-” 

“A part [lerfect for you, baby. You arc a young hoii.scwife, you are 
losing your husband. Or he is losing you- 

“Then it’s not perfect, cither way. But do go on." 

“You arc wSouthern. From Louisiana. Good?" 

“Y"es," she said, frowning with the effort of imagining the part, and 
herself reading it with just the faintest, chic suggestion of a drawl. “Yes, 
1 think 1 could do that." 

Rab said the role was for the picture he was scheduled to make after 
l^eatherlegs. It was to be a c(jstumc picture; he was playing a pirate, 
Lafitte, who had saved New Orleans; her part, if she got it, was to be 
the second lead. She listened with intensity. 

“How long ago did (^.hristian die?" Rab asked her suddenly. 

“Whatever made you think of that?" 

“But I think of it often, as you do," Rab said. 

“Yes," Nancy said. She added, “I’hrce years and nine months-" 

“With a man like that Ghristian you got spoiled," Rab said. “Even 1 
got spoiled a little, just to be his friend." 

“He lived a lot," Nancy said. 

For days at a time, now, she was able to keep from thinking about 
Christian in the sense of concentrating on him. Yet it was a relief to be 
able to talk about him with a person who had known him as well as Rab 
had. 

Both, looking at the library door, saw Harold come out with the Aga. 
Rab immediately stood up. “Harold’s a swtU boy, sweetheart." 

“That's what I keep telling you," Nancy said. 

“Give the other time and it will pass. Meantime, if you want to work, 
Ole Uncle Rab is in your corner. No commission necessary." 

“You’re sweet, angel," Nancy said as he turned away. 

Harold did not dance with her right away, as Nancy had rather hoped 
he would; catching her eye, he waved his cigarette by way of greeting, 
then continued talking to the Aga. 
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A man who was playing The Thing from Outer Space at U -1 and had 
grown a beard to fit the part asked her to dance, and as they moved out 
on the floor she wondered what Harold and the Aga could be discussing. 
Even the industry tradition of bringing business into social gatherings 
did not make it necessary to spend two hours after dinner mulling 
around with your agent. She was about to work herself into a mood of 
annoyance when her instinct checked her; possibly they were discussing 
something important. Otherwise why would the Aga devote so much 
time to him? There was another indication, loo, that something was in 
the wind: tonight, just as they had finished dressing to go out. Miss 
Frobisch, E. T. Zeld’s secretary, had given Harold a stand-by call, Zeld, 
top man at Duart, being one of those iiisane bosses who liked to work 
at night. She had ordered Harold to check with her every hour on the 
hour no matter where he was. Working for E. T. meant that you could 
never be far from a telephone. The stand-by call might be another indi¬ 
cation of some front-office move that concerned him. 

It was exciting, being a part of a career on the make. Nancy watched 
Harold as she danced, admiring his quick, dark handsomeness but feel¬ 
ing—as usual—left out. She had not told Harold outright of her wish to 
work in pictures again; the few hints she had dropped had been ignored 
and she sensed that he would oppose her if she tried to talk to him 
about it. 

Since Harold had begun working so hard, they no longer talked things 
over anyway. Nancy remembered wistfully how, when they first met, 
they had discu.ssed their ideas about life, about books and music and 
people. They had ridden bicycles together on Sundays; they had gone 
swimming; they had danced in unfashionable places where there were 
big, not too crowded dance floors. Something glittering, wonderful and 
rewarding stirred in the warm climate of their growing love. 

But now, instead of that indefinable closeness, they had agreements, 
understandings. They had projects. The house was a project—the 
.smallest house in expensive, fashionable Bel-Air: too expensive for them 
but a chance they had a right to take, Harold’s career was going ahead so 
splendidly. Their car, an MG, was a project. Why, why was her career 
the one project which had been taken off the agenda? 

She hadn’t cared at first; if Harold wanted her to stay at home she 
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would stay. It was only in the last six months that she had become a little 
rebellious. A vacuum had settled round her. She didn’t mind not having 
made herself a Name in her own right but she couldn’t pretend that 
going to hen parties, playing tennis and gossiping on the telephone filled 
the void in her life. She had been of use once, she knew what it was like : 
(Christian Mist’s tragic waiting had not excluded her, she had shared it; 
now she wailed alone while Harold rushed by. Even when she was 
studying to be a secretary or, later, modelling for )ohn Powers, she had 
had the feeling of contributing something, of being a real person. 

She put these \ e\ing thoughts out of her mind; she wanted to enjov 
dancing, even il she bad to do it with a bearded Space Monster; she so 
seldom danced. And at last Harold, answering her distress signals, came 
over; the S[)ace Monster surrendered her with a bow. 

“Whatever were you doing with the Aga so long?’’ she asked. 

“I’ll tell you later.” 

They were in front of the crimson divati. Because she could see some¬ 
thing was bothering him she stopped dancing and, seating herself, pulled 
him down beside her. 

“Harold?” 

“Not the right place to talk about it,” he said. 

She remembered what Freddy Rogiot had told her. “You mean Duart 
didn’t renew?” 

He nodded. 

“Is the Aga sure?” 

“Quite sure. He’s knowm since yesterday. 15 ut he's not worried. 
Theatre business is way olT and the studio has a pile of dough in this 
new wide-.screen process, Cinemirror. They’re not renewing anyone 
except stars.” 

“As a matter of fact,” .she said, “Freddy’s option was dropped too. 
He’s going l)ack to England.” 

“Probably where he belongs,” Harold said. Lately he had shown signs 
of petulance about Freddy. 

“But they’ll keep you on a wcek-to-week basis, won’t they?” she per¬ 
sisted. “Or does the Aga think you ought to make a change?” 

Harold looked round to make sure nobody was eavesdropping. Dur 
ing her five years in Hollywood Nancy had become accustomed to this 
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wide sweeping look, in restaurants, at parties, in studio anterooms—the 
look which cleared the air of invisible eyes and ears. 

“That’s just what we were talking about,” he said, dropping his voice. 
“I can go to Paramount any time for more money. But the Aga thinks 
Zeld wants me for a special job. He wouldn’t say just what it is.” 

“Oh, Harold—what do you suppose?” 

“I haven’t got the slightest idea,” he said, “but we’ll know soon. 
Maybe tonight.” 

The orchestra had begun to play a rumba and he rose; he liked to 
rumba. 

“Do you suppose that’s what the call from Zcld was about?” 

He did not answer, concentrating on the subdued, intricate steps. 
Nancy too fell silent, enjoying the dance, though she resented both the 
manner in which he had assumed that, since it was now his whim, she 
must dance with him, and his refusal to answer her question. Much of 
their former capacity to share experiences had been diminished or ex¬ 
tinguished by his absent-minded superiority, a manner which excluded 
ordinary courtesies as if they were not worth observing or as if she did 
not merit them. She had often heard him complain of how his father’s 
arrogance and intransigence had hurt him in his boyhood; she wondered 
if he knew that he was inflicting the same failings upon her. 

The music stopped; she knew that in a moment he would say that 
they must go. It was eleven o’clock; they had dined; he’d had his busi¬ 
ness talk; they’d had one dance together. This, in his eyes, constituted 
an evening out—not so in hers. 

“Did you call Miss Frobisch?” 

“Yes, she said to check with her again about twelve.” 

“But darling, he certainly won’t want to see you after midnightJ* 

“You never can tell about E, T.” 

“He’s a maniac.” 

“Maybe, but he pays the bills. And regardless of tonight, I’ve got to be 
on the set early tomorrow. . . .” 

With a hand on his wrist she fore.stalled the inevitable raising of the 
watch. Tonight, instinct told her, he would object if she sugge.sted com¬ 
ing on later with Rogiot. 

Dorothy Fine expressed regret that they were going. She stood beside 
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her husband in the hall, both dcclairaing almost in unison, “Ikit 
Frankie’s going to sing in just a minute. . . /' 

And it was true. As the parking boy brought up the MG, Nancy heard 
through the french windows behind her the firm preliminary chords of 
a piano, then die famous voice beginning “Young at Heart.” 

GFi AFTER 5 

A s THHv drove, Nancy's mind went back to her earlier worries about 
. Harold. I'o Harold, she thought, success was almost an obsession. 
Fie had come of age in a world where success or the lack of it was the 
difference between splendour and humiliation. His boyhood had been 
conditioned by this pressure, his family eventually divided by it. Harold 
had Hollvwood in his blood; option or no oj)tion, he was a success, 
would be an even greater one. And he was the most attractive man she 
knew. In the small car, she moved close to her husband, leaned over 
suddenly and kissed him. 

“Now, baby,” he said warningly, but took a hand olT the wheel to 
pull her closer. 

He had been driving slowly on Sunset boulevard where a few traffic 
cops might still l)e working even at this hour; now, entering BeFAir 
through large stone gates, he unwound the MG on the curving, banked 
strips of macadam, and finally cut the engine, the car coasting noise¬ 
lessly down their own drive and into the garage. He shut ofT the lights 
and took her in his arms. They sat kissing for several minutes; then she 
gave him a pat and quickly got out. 

While he took out Bobo, his boxer, she snapped on the lights in the 
living-room, tossed her mink stole on a chair and went into the com¬ 
bined kitchen and pantry. She found whisky, ice and glasses and put 
them on a tray, then made two sandwiches. It was so much easier to 
face vital problems when you had something to eat and drink. 1 onight 
she would try to reach some conclusion with him about their lives. 

When Harold came in, she handed him a drink, offered the plate of 
sandwiches, and he sat down. Nancy leaned back decorativciy in one of 
die big white chairs. On her face was an expression of inner searching 
which people identified with her and remembered, just as the\’ remcm- 
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bered her voice and long ihin legs and the way she threw her head back 
when she laughed. She had a sort of withheld violence that people called 
“her look.” " 

“Darling,” she began, “1 was just thinking: with the new situation 
at the studio, if we have to economize, there’s something 1 could do to 
help.” 

“Nancy, you don’t have to worry just because my option wasn’t taken 
up. I’m not leaving Duart, you know.” 

“But things aren’t certain. Perhaps I’m a dope but I like to know 
where the next dollar is coming from.” 

“Where tlie others have come from,” he said, controlling his irrita¬ 
bility. “From the motion-picture business.” 

“What 1 really mean is that I’d like to help you if you need it. I’d like 
to be of some use.” 

vShe’s restless, he thought; this isn’t anything she cooked up tonight, 
it’s been coming on for a long time. 

“You are of use. This is where I need you -right here.” 

“But, sweetie-” 

“When we got married you said you were disgusted with acting— 
finished.” 

“I was. I don’t mean that I'd take it seriously, the way I did then.” 

“If you don’t take it seriously, what’s the use? What chance have you 
got with the gals that do take it seriously r ” 

“Sweetie, that’s perfectly true. Only, don’t you see, I W'ouldn’t care. 
I’d be on the team, helping us. I feel so left out now, and I hale it.” 

He bit into a sandwich but his mouth was dry. “Left out in what 
way?” 

“By your success. You’re so wrapped up in it. I’m all alone most of 
the time, even when you’re here. That’s the part I can’t stand.” 

“How would your going to work settle it? It would be a new way of 
walling us up from each other.” He put the sandwich down. “I’d 
honestly rather you didn’t take a job, Nancy,” he went on, “but we could 
talk to the Aga-” 

“I have talked to him,” she said, avoiding his eyes. “There’s a part 
coming up at Duart the Aga thinks would be gcjod for me ... a young 
Southern housewife.” 
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“You’re Southern, I suppose?” 

“You could suppose I was an actress. Then I wouldn’t have to be 
Southern. I could act Southern. . . 

“Pardon me.” 

She ignored his sarcasm. “Darling-” She slipped to her knees be¬ 

side his chair. “Can’t you see how much this means to me? You were 
born in the life I was always trying to get into. No one ever kept you 
from getting a job when you wanted one.” 

“You’re wrong. Somebody did.” 

“But you got the job anyway, didn’t you?” 

“Yup. But it cost me.” 

“This is costing me,” site said in a low voice. “It’s costing me . . 
She was about to say, “our love,” but held this back, it sounded so de¬ 
liberately dramatized and cheap. But might it not be true? Fear at the 
prospect of losing him gripped her and she sat on the floor, leaning her 
head against his knees, while he stroked her hair lightly, thinking how 
desirable she was. 

“Well,” she said with sudden re.signation, rising and standing before 
him, “it’s your decision. So make up your mind.” 

“And whatever 1 say, you’ll go along with it?” 

“I’ll try.” 

He knew she would try; she had a lot of loyalty in her. And he knew 
that if he took her in his arms the quarrel would be forgotten for a while 
in their closene.ss, only to reappear at some future time. It seemed better 
lo get it settled once and for all. “Don’t do it, then.” 

“Oh-” 

“I’m sorrv. Nan . . 

j 

She buried her face in her hands, then raised it and looked at him. 
“Hiat’s final, sweetie?” 

“I guess so,” he said miserably. “Two jobs in one family may work, if 
they’re ordinary jobs—but not the kind I’ve got or the kind you’d get. 
In a week we’d be clawing at each other like cats in a barrel. Why should 
we kid ourselves?” 

vSilencc iell on them—and lasted longer than a silence should if the 
subject which it interrupted is to be further discussed. It was broken by 
the telephone. 
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Niiiicy was the first to rouse herself. With a grimace she handed him 
the mouthpiece. 

Miss Frohisch’s voice, warmly executive, said pleasantly, “Now, dear, 
you were supposed to check with me. 1 called you at the Fines’.” 

“What time is it?” Harold harked, immediately tense. 

“Twelve fifteen, dear,” Miss Frobisch said. “He's in with Von 
Kramm and Louie Zeidman but they’re tapering olT. 1 think he’ll be 
ready for you in half an hour. . ..” 

Nancy had been right, of course, he thought, holding his watch tinder 
the dashboard lights of the MCJ to see the time. She should be privileged 
to work if she wanted to. She had not really been doing badly when she 
“gave up her career" for him—or not as badly as she’d thought at the 
time, influenced by things he’d said while a|)pearing not to say them. 
Things such as “Ijcfore long you'll get a better part . . .” when the part 
she’d had was a marvel of good luck, or “. . . 1 liked you in the scene, 
you were just swell except right at the end. . . .” Thus he had swung 
her his way, finding methods of increasing the discouragement which 
alTected all young actresses so easily. The wrong kind of praise could 
do it, even the wrcaig kind of kx)k. 

He charged down the winding roads, banking round turns he had 
negotiated in the opposite direction less than two hours earlier. He 
switched on the car radio, then turned it oil quickly, because it was play¬ 
ing “Stardust.” Han always used to whistle that. He wondered why he 
hadn’t mentioned to her till tonight how his father had once tried to 
block his career, a point he had gone into at some length with Abe Lim- 
hagh. Abe, now in private practice, was a psychiatrist he’d known in the 
army; he'd gone up to see him a few times after work and they’d 
smoked and chatted companionably with their feet on the desk in Abe’s 
small office. 

“Fd put it this way,” Abe had said. “Your troubles with your father 
are mainly occupational; you two were professional rivals before you 
were five years old.” 

Did everything within fifty miles of a sound stage take on an occupa¬ 
tional slant—even the relationship between father and son, man and 
wife? Was this situation with Nancy also a problem of competition? 
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Driving rapidly past the darkened, expensive liouscs ot Beverly Cden, 
he tried to analyse his feelings about this. No guy liked to have his wife 
kissing Gable on some safari set, but that was silly too: Nanev wasn’t 
the cheating kind, nor was his objection to her plan based on any such 
superficial fears. It was far more than that: somehow deep in his being 
was the conviction that the ifiduslry in which he had succeeded so well 
was also the enemy of his happiness. Sometimes he dreamed of leaving 
it all, saving enough monev so that he and Nancy c()uld go away some¬ 
where where he could direct lor the theatre or write plavs or books. 

Motion-picture actors were a caste apart; the idolatry accorded them, 
while it gave them a status like royalty in foreign countries, cut them 
olT from other people, with the result that they cfiuld conscjrt only with 
their own kind. "J'hey even h.ad a city or at least certain portions of a 
city set apart for their use, a kind of ghetto. "J'o be sure, the ghettoites 
could make love, but only to each other; they could laugh, but not with 
the innocent or healing laughter of the great world : their laughter was 
prison humour, incomprehensible to an outsider. Also there was a rule 
about 1 lollyvvood laughter, a rule which the stooges and the court jesters 
knew how to ca[)itali/c; it was no good unless someone was hurt by it. 

Harold throttled tlie MG down to a throaty hum, remembering the 
lirst time he had heard that laughter. He had been driven in his father’s 
immense cream coloured car to visit Dan at the studio; when he arrived 
his father had been busy, so he'd been taken in tow bv a publicity man 
who showed him some other sets and ])rcsented him to the players work¬ 
ing there, never introducing him by his own name—which all people 
love to hear, and no one more than a child—but with the standard 
formula: 

“This is Dan Prader’s son. . . .” 

In those days he had always felt that his father’s friends were dis¬ 
appointed in him and he did not blame them. It did not seem right that 
a big-eyed skinny kid, self-conscious in a cowboy suit (how much better 
he would have felt if he could have worn ordinary clothes!), should be 
the oftspring of a great bull of a man like Dan. 

Finally the red lights over the door to his father’s sound stage had 
gone dark, meaning that the take was finished; the publicity man had 
led him down into the great barnlike interior until they reached a spot 
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of intense concentrated light 
—the place where the com¬ 
pany was working. Here the 
press agent made a mock 
ceremony of presenting him 
to Dan while a photogra[)her 
shot candids of the scene. 

“Hello, son,” Dan said in 
his booming voice, and 
Harold had piped, “Hello, 
Dad. 1 just met Shortic Wil¬ 
liams.” 

A guffaw went up from 
the hangers-on, the half- 
dozen parasites who were 
always with Dan in those 
days. 

Dan's face had stiffened 
under his make up and he 
had dropped his son’s hand, 
and Harold realized sicken- 
ingly that he had said some¬ 
thing wrong. Shortic was his 
father’s arch-rival in Western 
roles, already being groomed 
to take his place, and Dan 
had felt that some prankster 
had coached Harold to men¬ 
tion Shortic. Later on his 
mother had explained all 
this—but he did not under¬ 
stand at the time what wrong 
he had done; he only knew 
of the sickness that choked 
him, then the hate for his 
father, as Dan, with the 
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laughter of his stooges ringing in his cars, stalked off, immense, hand¬ 
some and unforgiving, without a word. 

It was something, of course, to he the son of Dan Prader, the Ringo 
Kid. At school boys and girls were always asking him questions: Was 
Dan really part Indian r Did he have a cave w'here he hid out in Arizona? 
Did his famous horse, "Phunder, live at home? How many men had Dan 
killed? Did he do all those stunts himself? 

To the last question Harold could proudly answer yes. 'I'hat was the 
wonderful thing about Dan. Other actors had “tloubles,” but he let no 
one take his place in perlorming dangerous deeds before the camera. 
The newspapers were always writing about this and showing pictures 
of the things Dan ditl. 

Sometimes mothers and big sisters vvanletl Harold to get them signed 
pictures of his father, or even arrange it so that they could meet him. 
This he occasionally did and, if the sisters or mothers were pretty, Dan 
was very nice to them. He was nice to Harold, too. Lots of times he was 
swell! . . . Oh, it had becfi sotnething to be the Ringo Kid’s son, all right 
. . . as at the end of term w'hen Dan rode Thunder on to the school 
grounds and did roping tricks, and then put Harold up behind him, 
allowing him to cling in terror and glory to his belt while Thunder 
reared and pawed, then galloped oil with them while all the kids 
cheered! 

Harold had liked it best when they had had the house on Hcverlv 
Drive. Then he could run over to other kids’ houses and play. Hut after 
they moved to the Valley there had been a high chain-link fence all round 
“the estate,” as Dan called it, a fence with barbed wire on top and an 
electric gate, and there hadn't been anyone to play with much. Some¬ 
times his father would make an appointment to see him and come home 
from the studio bringing the stooges, his leading lady, and anyone else 
who happened to be about. With this claque to supply applause Dan 
would demonstrate the various accomplishments which any boy ought 
to have been glad to learn, but which Harold had detested and at which 
he was a continual disappointment to both himself and his father. 

Not that Dan was mean about it. He would pat him on the head and 
tell him to practise harder. And if he did well he was allowed to go on 
jjcts or locations, becoming part of the claque while his father performed 
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his unduplicablc feats, the trick riding, the tumbling, the target shooting 
with his beautiful pearl-handled Colts, and all the other tricks which 
no other man could do as well and no puny boy would ever be able to 
do, not even if he practised for the rest of his life. 

“We’re pals,” his father would say to the guys from the studio. “And 
some dav Harold is going to take my place. . . 

Harold hadn’t known how to tell him that he didn’t want to take his 
place; he just wanted to be let alone. 

Abe Limbagh had told Harold what he already knew: that he had 
to get his old man out of his head. “Surgical removal of the relation¬ 
ship ... Just don’t ever sec him. Forget you’ve got a father, at least for 
now... 

He’d admired the ruthlessness of this, yet resented Abe's telling it to 
him. He hadn’t made Abe feel the truth, that he had a father no one 
could forget: a guy like a rock or a clifT, with roots that went down to 
the middle of the earth, a guy you couldn't kill, who couldn’t get old, 
who destroyed people just by walking past them while they rushed to 
knock themselves to pieces on his iron frame. He hadn’t wanted Abe 
to tell him how to stop feeling the way he did al)out Dan but only to 
tell him it was okay to go on feeling that way. After that “surgical 
removal” routine he’d walked out of Abe’s oflicc never to return. 

Oh, long ago he would have talked to Dan. He would have made a 
clean breast of his feelings if there had been time, but there never had 
been time, even if Dan had liked to talk, which he hadn’t. As a conse¬ 
quence, the revelation of Harold’s rebellion had come in an unfortunate 
manner, at a premiere of Dan’s picture Motherlode. Stands had been 
put up for the occa.sion outside (jrauman’s Chinese Theatre, and when 
Jill and Dan and Harold drove up in the cream-coloured limousine the 
crowd had cheered. Dan had had a white dress Western coat just like 
his own made for Harold, and Jill also wore Western attire, and when 
the crowd cheered Dan waved his hat and Jill smiled graciously. Harold 
alone had failed to live up to expectations: he had done nothing. 

“Wave to them,” Dan commanded, but Harold .shook his head. 

“I don’t want to,” he said. 

“That was no way to behave,” his father told him afterwards. “Don’t 
you know how to behave at a premiere.?” 
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“I know. 1 didn’t want to, that’s all.” 

“What’s the matter, aren’t we pals?” 

“No,” Harold said. 

Dan looked tired. He vvagi^ed his liuge head. “All right, son, all 
right,” he said wearilv. “I’m soit\ . . . 

Harold had known that his father was hurl. He had known with a 
feeling of intoxicating strength that he himself, thin, undersized and 
timid, and no match in an\ wav for this handsome, ruthless, yet tender¬ 
hearted man, could hurl liirn, perhaps destroy him. . . . For the first 
time the savage urge to blot his lather oil the earth had taken hold of 
him, the urge which returned when—after having gone to considerable 
iroLilile to get Dan a well [laid stunt job in Blade of Ca.<t/le —he had 
humiliated him and ordered him oil the set. 

His rage at his lather obst:ssed him, yet he never ijueslioned in him¬ 
self his passionate love for Dan, his admiration for him, borne out by his 
tendency to brag about him at everv o(i[)ortunity, even when he was 
grown up and in the arm\. 

“Remember the Ringo Kid, the original oner That was my dad.” 

After the clash on the Blade of Castile set he’d had a waking fantasy: 
he had dreamed that his father had been ill and that he had led him into 
a Western-ecjuipmeni store and bought him an immense silver saddle. 
“I’ve got a horse for \ou too,” he had told his father in the dream. “He’s 
Thunder’s son. . . .” 

Dan's fall trom greatness had been so gradual that ,it first Harold had 
hardly noticed it. The family had sold the Valley house and moved into 
one only slightly less [iretenlious farther out where Dan could still keep 
horses and have a place to practise his stunts. This first reduction had 
been caused b> Dan's argument with the studio which produced the 
Ringo Kid series, the demand for a share of the profits which had caused 
Quib Monahan to [nit Shortie in the role of Ringo. Yet Dan had merely 
been amused. “They’ll never teach Shortie what it takes,” he had said, 
and Harold had realized with incredulity that Dan felt that no one but 
he had what it took. 

He knew that Nancy had once, at least, gone to visit Jill. He had 
discussed the family situation with his wife ejuite frankly—except for 
one or two things which he could not tell her: such as his secret satis- 
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faction that his father had trouble getting jobs and was often in need of 
money, that he was no longer powerful or formidable but, in spite of 
his health and strength and his miraculous good looks and virility, some¬ 
how pitiable and beaten. 

Harold recalled the first time he had realized this. It was long before 
the family argument about his accepting the cutting job. He had l)cen 
driving into Hollyw(K)d to take a girl to a Christmas dance; he had 
followed a side street in order to cross the boulevard ahead ol an annual 
holiday parade, but had miscalculated. The bands and lloats had trapped 
him at the corner and he had been forced to sit there and watch the 
whole preposterous carnival, the starlets shivering in ballet skirts and 
blowing kisses, the Walt Disney cut outs on wheels, the Santas with 
their motorized reindeer. 

Suddenly a great roar went up Irom the cr(mds packing the pave 
ments: Shortic Williams, the Ringo Kid, was passing. Shortie sal there 
like a king, a cocky little broken-nosed cow hand, bowing politely to 
left and right, accepting the ovation. Shortie was a big man now, a very 
lucky cowboy who had known belter than to ask for anything he couldn’t 
get. Then a chill twisted Harold’s inside; Dan was riding in the float 
behind Shortic’s. Dan’s float, a sort of grotto, K)oked very sorry and 
cheap, probably refurbished from last year to save expense. Tlicre was a 
throne on the float and on this throne Dan, who had failed to get a hand 
from the spectators, was w'orking Uj get laughs. He bred his six-guns. 
He waved his hat. He put his thumbs in his cars and flap[)ed them, 
challenging the crowd’s indillerence with his owm mockery. Then, to 
Harold’s horror, he took ofl the big Stetson and stood on his head; he 
jigged, upside down. He did a s[)read. He kicked his booted heels in 
the air. The people stared, uncomfortable and uncomprehending—a 
generation of filmgoers who had already forgotten him. There were 
some sniggers and a few half-hearted claps; then some kid raspberried 
and another fellow nearby yelled “A-aaah, tie a can on it.” The crowd 
now laughed more boldly, more voices took up the yell, “A-a-a a-ah- 
h-h-h-h!” Tears streamed down Harold’s face, yet he had never hated 
his father as he did at that moment. 

How could you explain the wish for a man’s destruction when the 
object of it was simply an easygoing, charming man who, though im- 
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practical, vaingloricnis, spendthrift, foolish, had been for yciirs, by the 
force of his personality, the idol of every boy in America, the living em¬ 
bodiment oi what a father should be? Yet if it had not been for his 
father’s maniacal actor’s vanity, Harold could have lived normally, he 
could have grown up the way other kids grew ij[), and his mother, whom 
he pitied for so much but most ol all for her loyalty to Dan, could have 
had the few basic, simple things which every woman needs for her 
happiness. 

The wav to keep his anger at Dan within bounds was to rise so far in 
the industry that no comjietition with his father could ever affect him. 
I le would have to be so brilliant and ruthless and praised and resfxrcted 
that Dan’s huge body and sensational courage and above all his kindli¬ 
ness and his capav ily for being hurt woultl shrink to a pinpoint, no 
longer a threat; so that even Dan's destruction, if it could be arranged, 
would l)e unnecessary, an anticlimax like one more Academy Award 
after you had already won a cou[)le of them. 

Unfortunately, he reflected, parking the M(i' on the strip of concrete 
lettered with his name, he still had to win his lirst. He knew he could 
do it, given the right opportimitv. This summons to a conference at 
midnight with the unpredictable R. Zcld might be it. I’he Aga had 
reported that E. T. had liked Dust Riders, had called it a swell direc¬ 
torial job. 

“You can go right in,” Miss lYobisch said. “They're waiting for 
you. . . 

At onk EM) of the huge room, adorned with animal skins and horned 
heads, E. T. Zeld strode up and down, scjuce/.ing a small rubber ball 
which he occasionally flipped to one of the people present; anyone thus 
singled out was expected to catch the ball and toss it back. E. T.’s hobby 
of the moment was big-game hunting and he fell that practice with the 
ball developed his quickness of eye. 

E. T. was a man devoted to hobbies: he had taken up successively 
aqualung diving, mountain climbing and stecplechasing, becoming pro¬ 
ficient at each before dropping it for a new pastime which, in order to 
appeal to him, must contain the element of danger. In a community 
where indolence bred physical softness he had kept himself tough, out- 
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nerving his competitors when he failed to out-think them. He ran the 
huge Duart plant with its three thousand employees and its hundred 
and fifty million dollars of invested capital like a small lonely army post 
in which, with all commiuiications cut and he himself in sole command, 
the garrison had volunteered to fight to the last man. Financiers, 
olTended at his authoritarian hahits and occasional expensive mistakes, 
sometimes attacked \ iciouslv, lH)mhed him with proxies, called up liens 
like mechanized divisions; ahva\s ihev retircti in contusion with Zelcl 
jeering at them from the ramparts. 

He shaped [Hihlic taste: he liatl put sex ijuo Westerns, made the first 
West Point picture, the lust gangster pictures, inveaUed the modern, 
fast paced musical. He w'as a generous encourager of young talent, a 
loyal friend to anvhodv who had ever done a decent jol> tor liim, a patient 
and sometimes inspired creator. W'omen admired hut did not like him; 
he had never ‘Vreatcer’ a woman star; he made pictures lor men. Harold 
knew that he himself lunl not yet advanced far e nough to have ZekPs 
confidence but it was something to have drawn his attention: E. T.\s 
remark to Kalin about RiJers was, in the scale ot values at Duart, 
a battlefield citation. 

As Harold entered the' conference room Zeld was marching in silence 
the length of the room and back again, s(iuee/ang his rubber ball and 
passing it from his right hand to his left. 

Several men, among them large, bull necked Von Kramm, pipe in 
mouth, and little Lou Zeidman, occupied upholstered chairs along Zeld's 
line of march. Zeidman, a young producer drafted from Proadway’s 
Theatre Cxuild, looked worried, 'i’hoiigh he had never ventured ten miles 
from a paved street or, until he stepped otf the train, five miles west of 
the Hudson River, Zeidman had successfully produced a number of 
Duart’s W'estern pictures. He greeted Harold by name—a courtesy 
which [Kissibly indicated that they were to work together. Nobody else 
spoke to Harold. He could not see any place to sit so he squatted on the 
floor next to Von Krarnm's chair. 

Zeld flipped the ball against the wall and caught it. “How many days’ 
shooting you got left on Lonesome Road, Harold.^” he asked. He tossed 
the ball to Zeidman, who fumbled, then scrambled under the divan look¬ 
ing for it. 
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“Your coordination’s lousy, Lou,” Zeld said. “You should get more 
exercise.” 

“How can anyone get exercise working lor you?” Zeidman said in a 
low voice which Zeld did not hear. 

“Wc should wind up tomorrow night, sir,” Harold said. His throat 
felt tight. 

“Then, as from the day after tomorrow, you're taking over Leather- 
legs. I’ve had to put Von Kramm on another picture. Lou will get a 
script for you. Talk to me after you’ve read it if you have any suggestions. 
For my money it’s ready to go.” 

This meant there would he no talk and no suggestions. E. T. sat 
down at his desk. He looked commandingly at Zeidman, who to.ssed 
him the ball. Zeld put it in his pocket. He turned to Harold. “This is a 
great chance for you,” he said with grave, measured emphasis. “I told 
that half-wit agent of yours we won’t take up your option, but we’ll do 
a damn sight better, we’ll put you to work. This can be a great 
picture”—his voice rose pregnantly—“a great, GREAT picture. It’s 
LOADED: big, new, and has a sensational gimmick at the cud. Leather- 
legs —in Cincmirror,” he went on, “starring Rab O’Grady and Miranda 
Dobbs, directed by Harold Heston. 1 predict a gross of six or seven mil¬ 
lion dollars for this picture. We will premiere at the Astor in New York. 
r>c) you like the assignment?” he demanded. 

“I think it’s terrilic,” Harold said. He added, uncertainly, “sir!” He 
wondered if the promotion just conferred entitled him to abandon this 
form of address; old timers on the lot called Zeld E. 1’. or even Elon. 

“I’m grateful and I’m delighted—sir,” he said, trying to steady his 
voice. “I know I can bring in a fine picture.” 

But Zeld had already lost interest. He was talking on the intercom, 
giving his secretary directions about setting up some film in his pro¬ 
jection room. “A CjREAT picture,” he said again over his shoulder. 
“Good luck ! Lou, get a script for Harold; let him read it right away.” 

The conference was over. He, Harold, had his chance. He was on his 
way. 

Outside, the Duart lot was quiet, a deserted city; in rows along wide 
streets which dead-ended in neat little parks the huge, windowlcss stages 
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stood like paddocked elephants, nursing their secrets; the only sound 
was a faint hum from the milLs, the only lights the shaded glow of E. T/s 
windows and an orange hloom in the sky over the backdot where some 
company w'as shooting night scenes. 

Harold got into the MCi. He dipped on the dashboard light to look 
at the title page of the script. He had a furious impatience to read it at 
once, to memorize every word of these pages wdiich, when transferred to 
celluloid, could mean success or failure for him. He detached the crew 
sheet clipped to the back cover of the script, listing what, from a point 
of view' of failure or success, was as important as the scenes or the dia¬ 
logue: the men he was lo work with. 

Rov Sowxdls, of ccjurse, was first assistant—that couldn’t be better; 
Jake Abrams, whom he didn't know, w'as second, but if Roy picked 
him he might be all right. Shelbv Deane W'as hrst cameraman, an older 
guy, but all g(K)d cameramen w'cre older guys; you couldn’t go into their 
union, the ASC", until death caused a vacancy. Seth Huntsman, one of the 
.studio’s best, was art director—all top guys so far. He ran through the 
rest of the list rapidly: soitmi, Jerry Martin; special effects, Sam La 
Brasca; .err;/?/, Dolores Lan.sing;g;/;7/rw/;7rw, Will CioH, (ieorge Hansen; 
publicity, Lincoln Hyman; secoiul camera, Merv Perkins; first aid, Dr. 
I. C. Phillips; wardrobe, C^ole l ounger. Then, almost at the end of the 
sheets he saw the name he had been waindering about, half hoping it 
would not be there : Stunt supervisor, Dan Prader. 

CHAPTER (S 

N ancy had tried, that night of the Fines’ party, to explain to 
Harold her feeling of aimle.ssncss, but she had failed. She did not 
blame him ior not understanding; she blamed herself for her lack of 
courage. 

She should have slugged it (uit, bashed her way through to him some¬ 
how; she should have made him sec that when she wanted to go back to 
work she had not been trying to hurl their marriage but to .save it. 

So here they were again, he with a new professional assignment and 
she, forbidden to act, acting at home, reading the lines of an admiring, 
companionable wife, pretending that there had never been a quarrel. 
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She got up the next morning and made breakfast for him and began to 
live once more the days of her life, polished and glittering and empty. 

“You know,*’ she said one day quite casually, as if she had given it no 
thought at all, “I have an idea; while yoifre on location 1 might go to 
New York. Would you mind?” 

“Why, no, 1 don’t suppose I would,” he said, a little too carefully. 

It was a Sunday afternoon and they were having a ccK'ktail on the 
terrace; Harold .seemed very intent on his as he added, “1 must say, I 
don’t sec what you’d do tlicrc in June. The shows will all be closing for 
the summer or recast with understudies.” 

“Ikit I wouldn’t be going to see shows.” 

“Then what would you be going for?” 

“I’d like to see Mother. She must be lonely, living by hcr.self in that 
apartment. And 1 haven’t seen her for over a year.” 

Harold nodded in a sceptical, a[)praising manner which, Nancy 
thought, he must know infuriates me. “Yes,” he .said, “you could .sec 
your mother. You’ve got a point there, all right.” 

'‘And/* she went on, slightly nervous now and annoyed at hcr.self for 
being .so, “1 could do .some shopping. You know how much I hate shop¬ 
ping in Beverly Hills.” 

Harold carefully refilled his glass. “Saks Fifth Avenue in Beverly 
Hills is difTerent, I suppose, from Saks Fifth Avenue on Fifth Avenue?” 

“Oh, it certainly is,” she .said. “Everyone who knows anything knows 
that.” 

“I gue.s.s I don’t know anything, then.” 

“Does that mean that I can’t go? 1 can’t go to work at Duart and I 
can’t so to New York either?” 

“No. It doesn’t mean that.” 

“I’m awfully glad.” 

Both looked out over the green gorge below with its expensive chim¬ 
ney pots. 

“How long would you stay?” he a.sked. 

“I don’t know, a week, two weeks. However long you’re on location 
in Mexico. Then when you’ve finished working I’ll come back.” 

Harold made a camera finder out of his thumbs and forefingers and, 
through the aperture, studied the gorge. 
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“You know, 1 wasn't dead set against your acting." 

“Now, Harold ..." 

“No, honestly. 1 just thought, if you weren't going into it whole 
heartedly, it might turn out to be a . . 

“You were dead set against it. So don’t change now.’’ 

“I’m not changing, I'm just clarifying. If yf)u want to take a crack 
at-“ 

“Darling," she said sharply, “you told me that I couldn’t act. 1 ac 
cepted that. Don't try to trade, now, your permission to act for m\ trip 
to New' York." 

“I w'asn’t trading." 

“I'hcn it's dehnite," she saitl. “I'm gt>ing. And I've got news lor von. 
I w'ould have gone whether you gave me permission or not. I'm not a 
slave, you kncjw.” 

She got up suddenly, upsetting her glass -surprised I)y the unexpected 
and angry and shoddy waxxls of rebellion that came to her. She went up 
to the bedroom, rather expecting him to follow', l)ut in a minute he 
called up, saving he was going to the club to play tennis and would 
have dinner there. Knowing he seldom liked to exercise so late in llie 
day, she reasoned that he’d gone to work his atiger oil; he must be more 
upset than he appeared. 

Next day he did not refer to her outburst. He wxnt to w'ork early, and 
again dined clsew'here. She fixed a date for leaving tor New York l)ut 
caught a summer cold and changed her reservations. She got out ol bed 
to help him pack for Mexico but they were short w'ith each other and 
even friendliness, the last day, was an effort. 

Harold had been away on location over a week when she fixed a new 
day for her departure. She was lonelier than she had ever been in her 
life and grateful to Freddy Rogiot, who had offered to delay his own east 
bound trip so as to be on her plane. 

Freddy had been a comfort; he had called up every day after Harold 
left to see how she was feeling. It w'ould be w'onderful to have him w'ith 
her on the plane. 

She packed the night liefore. "Fraveiling schedules frightened her; .she 
always got ready long in advance, then dawdled nervously through hours 
of wailing. The house had been cleaned; the milk and paper stopped; 



the K^ihii f)tficc notified of her new address. Then, wondering if she 
could sit through a film (the plane left at 8 p.m.) she found that Mother- 
lode, one of Dan Trader’s old pictures, was playing in a theatre in 
Cicnaga Avenue. On an impulse she called Jill and told her about it. 

“If you’d like to go. Mother Trader, I could pick you up and wc could 
have tea afterwards. Would that be all right?” 

She was delighted when jill accepted. Seeing the picture would pass 
the afternoon, and lea, later, iulfi! a purpose she had been turning over 
in her mind for some time. 

Nancy had visited the house on Lefferts Drive less than half a dozen 
times. She had gone there first to pay a duty calk immediately after 
her marriage; neither jill nor Dan had been at the wedding. Nanev had 
arrived on a rainy afternoon in November, stepping firmly, in high' 
heeled alligator shoes, over the drift of unraked leaves in the garden. 
Jill met her in a clean housedress, a bandanna round her head, and with 
evident pride showed her over the gnomish house and its untended 
environs; she brewed a pot of strong black tea and chattered away hap- 
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pily. They stood together in the room Harold had slept in as a boy, 
tenantlcss now except for a shelf of little objects whittled out of pine— 
animals, weapons, and such—which Dan had made for his son. 

“Oh, we lived in other places, but this was the best. That chair you’re 
sitting in, Harold held on to it the first step he took. .. . Oil wells, orange 
groves, Lord knows what Dan bought and sold, hut I wouldn’t let him 
sell this place. I put my foot down. Never a day did it go iinlet till we 
moved back. Here it was, waiting,” she finished triumphantly, her eyes 
darting at Nancy’s bracelets, the handbag that matched her shoes, her 
odd'colourcd lipstick. I'he widow of a famous man, she thought, maybe 
that’s the kind of woman Harold needs. She will teach him the ways oi 
the great w'orld. 

And Nancy, taking stock of Jill, thought, yes, she’s the kind who 
would know the money wouldn’t last. Only a woman like this would 
live in grand houses but keep a small one let and repaired again.st the 
day when it would save her life. And as Jill chattered on, filling in the 
patchwork quilt of family history, Nancy visualized Harold taking his 
first steps, learning his alphabet, coasting along the pavement in his red 
wagon. I wonder what w'cnt wTong here, Nancy thought, what turned 
him against his father. 

This train of thought almost betrayed her into a grave error. From 
Harold’s references to Dan she had pictured him as a reckless, self- 
centred man whom no one could get on with and whose marriage, like 
his career, had been a failure; she had concluded that Harold’s mother 
shared his feelings ot rebellion. Nothing, she found, could have been 
further from the truth. She had been approaching this discovery when 
Jill suddenly broke off her reminiscences. 

“Lord now, you wouldn’t be wanting to hear all this old-time stuff.” 

“But I do,” Nancy said quickly. “Everything about Harold is interest¬ 
ing to me. I want to keep ...” 

She had been about to say “keep from making mistakes with him,” 
but had stopped herself. 

Jill leaned forward. With a knowing look, she prodded Nancy in the 
midriff with her forefinger. 

“Don’t tell me,” she cried. “I know what it is—the worry of all brides. 
You want to keep Harold at home. That’s it, isn’t it? I know, sweetheart. 
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Didn’t I sit in this very room by the hour, worrying over Dan? Many’s 
the time I sat here, with dinner drying out on the stove. Maybe he’d call, 
maybe he wouldn’t. 'J'hat’s the way of a man and there isn’t a thing you 
can do about it.” 

“I suppose not,” Nancy said, confused. 

“Hut I’ll tell you one thing,” Jill went on. “Harold’s not the man for 
running after women. He’s a good boy. Just you show a patient face 
when you have to and he’ll come roimd.” 

“Oh, I’m not worried about that,” Nancy said defensively. “Thai’s 
not it. Mother. I was just about to say . . 

“Save your breatli, honey,” Jill said. ”I can read your thoughts. You 
want a word of advice, is that it? A lip from an old person who’s been 
through the mill? Well, I’ll give it to you. Just you be there when he 
needs you and you'll be as happy a W(jman as I’ve been all these years. 
Can I tell you more than that?’’ 

Later, as Nancy njse to leave, Jill again looked her over carefully. 

“You should have a baby, dear. That’s important, too, and don’t you 
ever forget it.” 

“Why, I—intend to,” Nancy said. This was true, but only in a vague 
way: she and Harold had agreed to wait until his career wafi better 
established. 

Jill winked as if they jk^w shared a great secret. “Have a flock of 
them,” she said. “1 failed Dan. I could never have but one. You'd have a 
swell baby, I think.” 

“Well, if I do I hojie it’s just like ILarold.” 

Jill snorted. “You don’t, Mother?” 

Then Jill had spoken her credo. She waved aside her own troubles, 
the ups and down.s, the unfaithfulness, and all the rest. She paid her 
tribute to a lifetime of hard living. 

“I hope it’s just like Harold's dad,” 

Now, HAviNc; made the appointment with Jill, Nancy sat in her empty 
house and, after some thought, wrote Harold a letter in which she tried 
to clarify her thoughts about their marriage: 


.,. We seem to have found out that we look at most things difTcrcntly, 
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wc don’t t-vcn talk to each other without quarrelling. You've lived and 
breathed Hollywood ever since you were a baby. Tm an outsider and 
I always will be. People like me can work in pictures, but we can’t make 
them our whole lite ihc way you do. Maybe that’s the real trouble: that 
we’re entirely dillerciu kiiuls ol people. . . . You live in a dilTcrcnt world 
than I do, you think dilTerenlly and you.r emoti('ns arc diflcrenl. 

Putting things down in black and while was a relief hul the letter, as 
she [nogressed with it, became sterner than she'd meant it to he—almost 
a good-bye. 

Site posted it on her wa\ to lunch witli Freddy Rogiot at KomanoiT’s. 
'Phis was their lir.st public appearance together. KomanolPs had sounded 
harmless enough when b'reddy suggested it, but during lunch Nancy 
could hardly car, iearlul tliat some columnist would make a “.seen to¬ 
gether” item out of the harmless tiaie. It wasn’t till dessert th.al she lost 
her .sclf-con.sciousness »i!u.l began to talk about die things that wajuld be 
fun to do in New York. It w<;uld be better, she insisted when thej’ parted, 
if Freddy didn’t lake her to the airport: it would not look well for them 
to arrive togetluT. She would meet him there a little before take-off time 
at eight that evening. 

As she drove 1 larold's MCi towards Lellerts I>ri\'e she refleclec! that 
there W’as j)rol)al>lv no .sense even menti»)ning the trip to Jill; it would 
di.sturb lier. Put did you ever know' what w'as in jllPs minci.^ A woman 
who, according to Harold, had been misircatcd by lier hushancl ff)r years 
but who regarded Dan as the light of her life—such a woman w'as a 
mystery and would remain one. jill was a character, (u-anted. Ikit she 
had .something. Oh, yes, she did. 

A Good Humour truck, lurching otf Poimlain Drive, almost collided 
with the MCt, and Naney gasped, swerving the car out of danger. It 
would he just her luck to smash a wing; I larold would never forgive her. 
Then, in the middle of imagining the scene between herself and Harold, 
Nancy remembered the letter. There was a chance, just a faint one hut 
still a chance, that she might never see Harold again. Or not as his wife. 
And at this thought, tears rose to her eyes. 

Outside Jill’s gate, v/hen she had stopped the car, she wi[)cd her face 
carefully and walked up the path to the front dexjr. jill, in a blue silk .suit 
that looked home-made, was standing in the open front door; Nancy 
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went towards her witli a smile. Perhaps Jill knew the answer to her 
problems. They would sit and talk after the film and Jill would tell her 
a way to make everything come out all right. 

Jii.i. TRLMiiLKO as the title MOl HERLODE and then the words Star 
ring Dafi Evader ujid Betty Compton came on the screen. Basking in the 
light (jf other days, her mouth slightly open, as if she could hear better 
that way, she waited lor tlie sound of his first words. 

I hope it doesn’t disappoint her, Naitcy diought, but probably it 
couldn’t; this must be like living part ol her lile over again. 

Suddenly Jill seized Nancy’s arm. “Look he's coming out now!’’ 

The door of the set (a cabin) was at that moment opening. Dan 
appeared, shading his eyes; he peered down a mountain trail along 
which, in a cut to the reverse angle, a woman on horseback was ap¬ 
proaching. As she rode into the shot he heI[X‘d Iter down. 

“Honey/' Miss (’ompton said, '"they shot Big john/' 

“The devils!" Dan said. “ They'll be here next." 

"I'm afraid. Em afraid for us!" Miss C>)mpton .said. 

Dan turned his head slightly and the camera, moving in, outlined bis 
profile against the sky. 

“ We've got to hold the claim!" 

Nancy, who had never seen her father-in law in the flesh, studied him 
with intcre.st. So this was the man who had created such strange tensions, 
influencing Harold (and tlirough Harold her own life) so potently. 

How big he was! She had expected this but also expected that he 
would be crude and callous. This was not so. There was harmony in the 
way he moved and spoke—-a la.scinalion, like a natural force, that made 
you watch him, listen to him. 

Yes, she could understand how he had become a famous star. What 
struck her as odd, now, was not that he had succeeded but that he had 
not retained his success. It must have taken not one or two foolish actions 
but many of them, years of them, to bring him down. As for Harold, 
she could understand better now how hard it must have been to deal with 
such a father. She pushed her thoughts aside, trying to pay attention to 
the story. 

Jill was now putting on a show of her own. When Dan fought for his 
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woman in a bar-room she jerked her fists to strike his blows, twisted her 
head in pain when he was struck; when the agents of a powerful mining 
company conspired to steal his claim she warned him with cries which 
caused spectators near her to turn round. 

“Watch out, now! C'areful, Danny-boy!” 

Only once did she stop looking; this was when Dan, having emerged 
a victor from the bar room fight, took Miss Compton in his arms and 
kissed her. Jill blocked out this scene by placing her hands over her eyes. 
She had never been able to stand seeing him kiss another woman on the 
screen. 

The picture was reaching its climax. 'Hie half-breed leader of the 
claim jumj)ers laid an ambush for Dan; the two fought with fists and 
knives, rolling slowly towards a precipice. Nancy saw that Jill’s legs 
were twisting as she tried to keep Dan irom slipping over the edge. The 
rest of the audience, which had been well-behavctl so far, failed to take 
the scene seriously; giggles broke out, increasing during the next 
sequence when Miss C'ompton searched for Dan in a snowstorm. 

“What is it? W'hat’s wrong with tliein?” Jill whispered to Nancy. 

“Nothing, Mother, just some kids. 'Fhe others all love it.” 

fill glared round at the audience. No, it was not just the kids, others 
were laughing too; the infection had spread all through the theatre. Nor 
were people laughing like an audience at a ctmiedy when the laughter 
becomes a bond. These fools laughed in dal>N and spurts and chuckles, 
each person sujierior and isolated, ah)ne with his or her little patch of 
mockery. Nancy realized with deep annoyance that the purpose of such 
revivals as Mutherlode was to give the audience the joy of ridicule. 

Jill, now in a frenzy, stood up, ilirowing out one arm like an orator. 
“Shame! For shame!” 

Nancy pulled at her skirt. “Moiher Prader! D<in’t!” 

“I will. I know my rights. I won’t have a work of art insulted.” 

“Quiet, please,” someone commanded. 

“I will not be quiet. You and those like you are the ones who should 
be quiet,” Jill said loudly. A girl usher with a torch hurried down the 
aisle; she flashed the torch this way and that. Nancy put her hands on 
Jill’s waist, feeling the sharp bones under her drc.ss; she forced her back 
into her seat. Jill sat quiet, breathing hard but cowed for a moment while 
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ihc usher stood Jt the end of the aisle, evidently not sure who had caused 
the disturbance. 

Now Miss Cvompton had tound Dan, half-conscious, in a snowdrift. 

‘'Honey/’ she cried, ‘what happened?” 

Dan raised himself on his elbow. 

“I l^il/ed him/' be said weakiv. “It was the only way/' 

“Tum-tc-uim turn.’' 

A bass voice hummed tlic music theme from Dragnet, and the audience 
laughed again, this time all together. 

“Oh, you fools,” Jill shouted in the darkness. 

'Fhe usher had spied her now, and sidled down the row of scats. 

“Madam, vou’ll have to l)e c|uiet.” 

‘77/ have to be cjuiet!” Jill cried. “And wliat about them—what about 
what they're doing"” 

“Ssh! Please!” the usher said. “If you won't be c|uiet, I will have to 
call the manager.” 

“Oall him and sec if 1 care,” Jill said in a loud voice. “Just call him, 
PlI have you discharged. . . .” 

The girl aimed the l)eam of her light rudely into Jill’s face. Then she 
snapped it od and went away, [)erhaps to carry out her threat. 

“Oall the police if you want to,” Jill muttered, though the girl was 
out of earshot. “I’ll tell them w'hat’s going on here.” 

“Mother,” Nancy pleaded, “let’s go.” 

“Why? We paid money to see the show. I WMiit to sec it, if these fools 
will let me.” 

A small island of vacant seats had harmed round them. 

“Please, M(jtluT Pratler. We can come back some other time.” 

“1 will not. . .” Jill said, but allowed herseli to be led out. In the lobby, 
the usher was atidressing a stout man with glasses. 

“I’ve warned her but she reluses to . . .” 

Jill wheeled, addressing the pair with contempt. 

“All right, I’m going,’' she said. “Hut I want my money back. Either 
1 get it or I go to the police. Which will it lae?” 

'I'hc man with glasses saitl politely, “I’m sorry, madam, we do not 
make refunds,” 

“All right for you, then,” Jill said threateningly. “'J'hat’s my husband 
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they’re insulting with their screeches iind their jokes. Whiit do you think 
of that?” 

The manager kK)ked at |ill as if he had some doubts about her sanity. 

“Please, Mother,” Nancy said. Putting an arm round Jill, she led her 
out to the street. Jill was so a.ngry that her teeth were chattering. 

“rd like to kill tliem all,” slie said. ”What got into them?” 

“Thcv're used to a dilTeient kind of jViciure, that’s all, Mother.” 

“Different! They dc'u't know- good Irom bad. I've still got reviews at 
home. I’ll show' yrni. . . . Raves, every oik <>1 them." 

“I’m sure, Mother," Nanc\ said, leading her along. She was distressed 
that her idea oj takijig Jill to the (ilm had Uuned out so badly. “Shall w'e 
have a cup ol tea somewhere." 'I’hat might make you feel better.” 

Jill shook her head. Her cheeks looked drawn; she seemed tired 
bevond words. “Home, let's just go iu)me. ' 

On TiiK WAV back to LeOerts Drive, jil! sat in a daze of exhaustion, 
thinking of tlie premiere of this same [>icture: there had been mcvre 
people just in the grand stand outside (iraiirnan's than inside that place 
today. She renumbered how' she aiid Dan and Harold had worn their 
white buckskin suits and how Harold had refused to wave to the crowd. 

But when slu'd brewed and drunk some tea, her vitality revived; she 
began to play the hostess. After .jII, it had been nice of I laroid's wife to 
take the trouble about the Him. 

“I’m so sorry," slie said, “for the l uss I made.” 

Suddenly she put her head back; the wild banshee w'ail of her laugh 
rose in the steam ot the teapot, “ The blame fool manager with the glasses 
—the way he looked at me. The poor fool, !iov\' could he know." . . . Will 
you have somelliing to eat.^ When Dan gels hack trorn 'Fodos Santos 
wc’ll have a steak that thick - she measured with her fingers. “Eating 
right, he says, is what has kept him young. . . 

Nancy l(K)ked at her with a quick, new understanding. Jill’s torment 
in the theatre had shown her much about her mother-in law. 

“I think you miss him a great deal.” 

“Not me, dear,” Jill .said stoutly. “It’s heaven when he’s gone. Only I 
get to wondering what he’s . . 

Nancy leaned across die tabic. “Mother Prader, please don’t take 
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olTciicc at this. But... I know Dan is doing a stunt in Harold’s picture, 
li youVe W(jrried, if you’d like to go there to he with him . . Jill’s wild 
glance, her hand fumbling a stray lock of hair almost stopped Nancy 
but she finished. “Well, I just mean Td be glad to . . 

Jill said slowly, “You’d give me the money?” 

“Your son’s money. Mother,” Nancy said. 

Jill rose. "^I he light from the hanging bulb cast pools of shadow on her 
gaunt, small lace. “I’d thought <»f asking you. I liad! And now . . 

“It’s nothing, Mother. I’m only loo glad to.” 

“(dad! But I’ve got to tell you. It’s the floo/ies he runs w'ith, everv 
time he’s out ol iny siglit. That’s what goes through m\ mind, and . . .” 

She paused, gasping. She hatl planned to t(‘ll the whole tale of the 
miserable life she had with liiin, henv he spent every cent he earned, 
s(.mietimes before Ik got it, on girls he picked up in bars—but now that 
she started speaking, all these grievances were forgotten and entirely 
different words poured out, the real wcucls which till then Jill had ke[)t 
hidden even from herself. 

“We’ve never been a[.iart. 1 lardly in thirty years. Me might get hurt, 
and that’s the truth. Killed even. A man, Snitch Mackliti, was killed 
working with [lirn once, |)utting their horses oil a high one. .\'f)bodv ever 
did one this high, though—it’s risky, risky. . . .” 

“Of course, Mother. ” 

Jill sat downi. She took the cIuK]ue Nanev bad waitten as if it were 
something very fragile. 

“Oh, 1 thank you. 1 do thank you for this.” She raised her head, her 
glance com|)osed again, dry, birdlike. It bad suddenly occurred to her 
that there was an explanation for all this. She guessed what it was. 
“You’re going too? Is that it?” 

“I’m taking a trip, but not to 'I'odos Santos.” 

Nancy made her voice casual. She lit a cigarette. She felt for some airy 
and sophisticated phrase to cover her own uncertainties of the pa.st weeks, 
her appointment with Freddy Kogiot at the airport—and, still more, her 
almost painful reaction to Jill’s emotion. 

“I’m not as lucky as you. Dan needs you, at least you’re sure of that. 
But Harold . . 

Jill poked her forefinger into the pot to see if the tea was still hot. “If 
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you ihink Hiirold doesn’t need vt)u I yuess yi>u just plunil) don’t under 
stand Harold.” 

“But, Mother—.” 

Jill looked at her with torehoding. So that was it! "rrcjiihle in the lupine, 

“He rushes hv,” Nancy said. “I le leaves me so alone.” She picked at 
a crumb on the oilcloth table cover, her face smooth, \-oung, harckset. 

“At lirst we had so much Inn, so ditlerent trom the wav with mv first 
husband, ('hristian was older, \ou know, a lot older. I larokl was . . . 
eveiAthing, just everything Td lvci thought ol leeling lor a man, till wc 
were married, and then—bang. He stood me in a corner. It's as il he 
didn't need me; lie just v\ants me about lor set-dressing. .\la\l)e all sii<‘ 
cessful men aiT like that. Or it might be mixed iij) with the wav he iraies 
his tather.” 

Jill poured the le<t. One oi Nanev's [dira.ses had struck her .solidiv and 
found resistance. “Harold doesn’t hate his hither. 4’hat’s w'here vou're 
wrong.” 

“But, Mother, Harold has alwavs told me . . 

“Ne\er mind what he's told you. 1'his is the trntli. Iwer since he was 
a little tvke he's loved and worshippc’d him.” 

I’here was a cruel thing Nancy could say. .She did not want to sa^ it if 
Jill needed this dream, this lie about the alleelion between .son and father. 
Then she thought, I must sa\ it il J am to trs to understand Haroki. 

“Then why did Ha.rold dro() his father’s name.' V\’h\ doesn’t lie ever 
see him.'” 

Jill shook her he.id. Her shoulders were hunched, pressed dowm hv 
hurtful, bygone things. But her iruiuth set stubbornly. 

“He loves him. They misinuka-slood each other. 'J hal's all. I’m not 
.saying Dan's an easy one. \\\: disagreed about the bov. I told him he 
was W'rong, Ikit Haroki in his heart has never faltered. He's a loving one. 
You sh(juld know that.” 

She peered hopelully at Nanev, WMiuing stmic cnnlirmaiion from her. 
Ye.s, Nancy had once thought that Harold was a hiving (;ne . . . and she 
could not deny him to his mother. 

“Yes, yes. He has great love in him, I know,” she said. “He’s been 
wonderful to me.” 

She looked at iier WMteh, startled to see that it was alter six. If she were 
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to Ciilch tlic plane at cii>ht slic must go at once. The talk was in a clanger 
area; if she stayed she would say something to hull ihis woman for 
whom she had so much pity and admiration. 

Jill smiled at her. 

“Ai, now! I knew it hut it's good to hear you say il. Only why don’t 
you have babies, like 1 told you to?” 

Nancy rose. “Perhaps if we'd had them,” she said, ‘'things might have 
been cliMerent. Now there may not be time.” 

It was as close as she could come to the admission that her marriage 
might be about to end. Hut she must go cjuickly now. She said, “It you re 
going to ily, there’s a good plane at ten o’clock. It’s the one Harold took. 
Is that how Dan went?” 

“Him?” Jill cried. “Not him. He’s in enough crazy danger all the 
time. 1 wouldn’t let him fly. That man went by the train.” 

The matching bags—overnight case, wardrobe case, make up box, hat- 
box—that Harold had givtai her for the honeymoon were ready in the 
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hall aiul Nancy ready with them, very smart, very much the woman ot 
the world in her grev travelling suit and dark mink stoic. Slie had locked 
the windows, f?ut the MG in the garage, sent Hobo to the kennel, phoned 
tor a cab. Now all she had to do was to step outside and, when the cab 
man had carried the bags out, lock the door behind her. Then all the 
empty da)’s would l>e inside and she. as the hick clicked, outside, Iree 
Ik rself again. 

It was then, Ik fore the cab slid down tlie drive, lluit she knew vvlui 
she wouKl have to do. 

“W e'll have to hurr\she said to the driver. 

On Sepulveda Houlev.ird, there was a delav. ('ops were routing trakuc 
Kaand an accident; an amiuilance had backed in towards a smasheil car. 
Heside the car, a grev-liaircd woman was trying to get into the ambii 
lancc. She was uninjured. Possibly she wanted to travel with the person 
inside; she was arguing furiously with the driver, lie retii.-ed her re¬ 
quest, climbed to his seal; the ambulance started ofT. I'he woman ran 
after it a few steps, heating on the door with her lists. Nancy looked 
away. She did not like seeing such things; the accident sccmeil like an 
omen and the iuev-haired woman reminckal her of Jill. )iH would have 
been tlie kind to heal on doors with her lists or, heller, lorce a wa\ inside, 
if an\(»ne she loved were there. Once more Nanev renewed her deler- 

j 

mination; she must and she would take this one last chance, g.imhle that 
what Jill liad told her alxai! 1 kirold was true. I'or it was Harold, noi 
Han, Vviio sKkxI in the greatest danger in the making ol the picture: it 
was I kirold wIk) had assumed rcsponsiliilitv. H Jill were right and :iny 
thing, under these, circumstances, happened to his lather, I larold w(.)uid 
he destroyed. And this siluation, had as it was, had hrouglu about 
another : if their marri;ige still had anv chance, Tockis .Santos was where 
she would i'lnd tiul ahcjut. it. 

I'rcddv Rogiot was w;iJking up and down near tlic taxi ramp; as the 
cab pulled in he came forward ejuickly with his curious liitching limp 
and said, “J thought you'd never come. The plane leaves in live minutes." 

She couldn’t explain her change of plans with cah horns blowing in 
k.e.* ears. I'hcy went inside and Freddy found a [sorter. 

“Looks as if we’d made it.” He smiled at her, mopping his forehead 
with a silk handkerchief. 
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“I’m not going.” 

“Whut on earth do you mean"” 

“I can't explain now, i'reddy/' she said. “1 can't go, that’s all. I’ll 
phone you in New York. .Now vou must hurry.” 

"rile dispatcher was calling the flight lor the last time. 

“This is insafie/’ Freddy said. 

“I know,” she said, ”l)nt there's sonu-thing 1 must do. Flease cancel 
this,” she said to the flight clerk, laving her ticket tin the counter. .Not 
waiting for the man’s answer, she took F'reddy’s arm, propelling him 
towards the gale; she walked along the rarnji in ste[i with him, a[iolo 
gizing. 

“1 feel horrihle to disapjioint \ou, Inii you must understand.” 

”1 don't, " he said. ”1 thought at least we’d have the tri|) together.” 

“F'reddv,” she said lirmly, “you’re an angel. I like you more than 
anyone I know. Please don’t sfioil our last moments together. I’ll write 
to you and explain everything.” 

"Phev fiad reached the end of the ramp; the plane, enormous at close 
range, towered in the; tlusk; the llight crew vwis ahout to rt‘mo\’t‘ the 
gangway. 

“Good-bye, then,” Ih'eddy said coldly. 

He handed out his boarding sli|) and passed through, turning once to 
wave, his lace pale and set. She did n(>r wait to see lhc‘ take-olT but went 
liack to the desk. 

“Can you book me to Todos Santos, Mexico?” 

“We can’t cxchangt; your place on Flight "Pwenty, ma'am. The air¬ 
craft has deparled and . . .” 

“All right. I’ll buy another ticket.” 

“We can comiecl you with a Mexican plane in 'Fia Juana,” the clerk 
said dubiously. l ie looked u[> her destination in a rate book. “You re¬ 
plane again in .Mexico City for Fodos Santos.” 

“When do 1 get there.'” 

“"I'he direci llight takes five hours to Mexico ( 'ity; from I’ia Juana 
there are .several stops. We have no current information on the fliglit 
from Mexico ('ity to d odos Santos.” 

Already her letter to Harold had been on its W'av ten hours. Put mail 
flights were often slower than pa.ssenger flights: there might still be 
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lime. Leaving tlic clerk to write up her ticket, she went to the Western 
Union desk and sent Harold a wire: 

ON MY WAY TO JOIN YOU. IF YOU RECEIVE LETTER FROM 
ME MEANTIME BEG YOU NOT TO OPEN IT. LOVE. NANCY. 

CHAPTER 7 

H arold knew that his marriage was in trcuible. The big change had 
begun after his argument witli Nancy about acting; it had in¬ 
creased swaftlv dav l)y day, culminating in tlie chat about her trip to 
New York. It had been stupid, all (jf it, his own conduct as well as hers, 
but calling a quarrel stupid did not keep you from knowing when it was 
serious. In the twelve days the Duart com[)any had been on location he 
had not had a word from her till now. 

He stood in his sweat-darkened clothes in the lobby of the Hotel 
Europa with its bull-fight posters and potted ferns, looking at the tele¬ 
gram which the desk clerk, Policarpo Sanchez, had handed him when 
lie walked in. It must have been in his key box all day while he worked 
with the company on the cliiTs above the sea. 

.So she had written him a letter. He wasn’t supposed to read it. Was 
that good or bad 

“Ihcre was a call too, sir—operator nine two in Los Angeles. You 
wish that I get this operator for you.'” 

“Yes, plea.se. Ell take it in my room. And will you see if you can find 
Mr. Sowells? Tell him I’d like to speak to him.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Harold turned from the desk, looking over the crcjwd in the lobby for 
his assistant. Without Roy, he could not decide whether or not to shoot 
the cliff stuff in the morning. Usually stunts involving major hazards 
wx're left for the last day so that the po.ssible loss or injury of the person 
involved would not retard operations; today, however, a bulletin fore¬ 
casting unsettled weather for Saturday, when the stunt was tentatively 
scheduled, had come through from Mexico City. 

Roy was supposed to be available to discuss things like this. And W'here 
was he? 
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Annoyance made Harold fretful. He wanted, more than anything, to 
get out of his dirty clothes, to have a hath, a drink, a meal, some sleep. 
It had been a lough day and lie was not sure whether getting word from 
Nancy at last made* it tougher or easier; he could not guess at the state of 
mind behind her cryptic telegram. What a day! To start with, a rain¬ 
storm had delayed them over an hour- not the usual Mexican thunder¬ 
shower but a real whiplaslier which got everyluxlv soaking, hjliowed by 
grey skies that turned the gold reJieclors a lifeless vellow. 

Nerves were stretched tight and even the crew was turning surly 
when, to top it olT, Rab liad t|uarrelled with Miratida. He could throw 
her off any time he wanted, underplay mg w‘hen she was high or punch¬ 
ing his lines when she was trying tor control. JUit what had happened 
today was more than the natural friction between personalities: he had 
really sIkjwji spite, not seeming to care whether he injured his own 
scenes- -a recklessness unusual in so ex[)crienced an actor. At three o’clock 
s1k‘ had retired to her trailer in tears. 1 larold had gone in to comfort her 
and coax her back to work but ended bv sending her back to the hotel. 

Should he call her room and invite her to dinner? But no, he tho jght, 
if I do that ril have to take her part against Rab. 

One of tlie Duart cars pulled up to the hoUl entrance and a slender 
man wearing a sports jacket got out carrying a camera case and a haver¬ 
sack. He swayed as he walked, as it he felt ill; possibly he had just come 
from the plane after a rough tri|>. As Harold was wondering wTo the 
man could be, he caught sight of Line Hyman s dark head in the crowd. 
Line w'as the department jHiblic relations man in charge of unit pul)licitv, 
a solemn, saturnine kid whose mournful lace .and long gangling body 
were animated by a [Uippyish anxiety to please. 

“I suppt)se you heard w'hat happeiutl, ’ 1 larold said. 

Line grinned and nodded. 

“Everybody’s laughing about it?” Harold asked. 

“Well, sure. What else have they got to laugh about: Did you lose 
much shooting time?” 

“No, but if this goes on tomorrow well lose time. I still don’t know 
what started it.” 

“I could find out, boss,” Line said eagerly. “1 ccnild talk to Miranda 
and-” 
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“Stay away from her. I want her to simmer down. I’hc only person 
you might find out from is Kab.” 

Policarpo spoke across the desk to Harold. “Beverly Hills, .senor. 
I lolding on the line." 

“I’ll take it upstairs." He patted Line's shotilder. “I'll talk to you 
later," he said. 

Blocked from the lift by a bunch of kids waiting for autographs, lie 
turned to the stairs. It wasn't likely, of course, that Nancy would tele¬ 
phone, after first writing and then wiring; still, you couldn't tell. During 
the last ten days he'd rehearsed all her possible calls to him : the for 
giving, the angry, the good bye for ever. He'd heard them in his restless 
sleep; he’d listened to them on the set when the actors were speaking 
their lines, while the seas were breaking in fia)nt of the camera, or horses 
running through the undergrowth. If the call came, no matter which one 
it was, his only possible reply w^as: I love you, I miss you. What are we 
quarrelling about." 

The telephone was ringing as he entered his room. 

“Don’t go ’w’av, dear. 1 have Mr. Zeidman lor you. " It was Miss 
Frobisch. 

There was a .series of Ciir-splitting clicks, then Zeidman’s highq)itched 
voice became audible, charged with a kind ol worried paternalism. 
“Harold, how' be you." ' 

“Fine, Zeid. Just fine." 

“What kind of a day did vou have.^” 

“Cireat, Zeid, great." 

“How many .set-ups.^” 

“Seventeen. We got the love scene outside the cabin and picked up the 
test of the chase." 

“Swell, baby. Wonderful. How dc* you feel, kiddy 

“A little tired -but just great. 1 think we shot some great film." 

“You happy with it, baby."" 

“1 am, Zeid, and I think you will be. Of course, we’ll know better 
when you and E. \\ have .seen the dailies. I'he film will be shipped 
tonight." 

“Swell. Say, Harold, one thing. Any problems.^ Any friction.?" 

“Nothing more than the usual nerves. It was hot out there." 
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“Miranda’s all right? She isn’t giving you any trouble, is she?” 

“Not that gal. She’s a trouper. They don’t make them any better,” 

“Swell, baby. She likes everything then?” 

“Everything except this heat.” 

“Well, doll,” the prcKlucer finished, “glad it’s going so well. Keep 
that crazy Irishman in line, and give Miranda my love. ’Bye, now. I’ll 
call you tomorrow. ...” 

Harold hung u[). Me felt he had given a good account (jf himself but 
he was sweating. He lit a cigarette, wondering which member of his 
.staff had told Zeidman about the Rab-Miranda trouble. I'he tell-tale 
must have been on long distance the moment the dav's shooting ended 
—perhaps even earlier. 

Line Hyman stood in the doorway; Harold motioned him in. 

“They know?” 

Harold nodded. Line [)iickered his lips. 

“Well, that didn’t take kmg. Who do you think passed the word?” 

“Doesn’t matter. There's one in every company.” 

Line Icjoked thoughtful. “Tlicy’ll be watching us a little closer now, 
won’t theyr Figuring on trouble.” 

“They always figure on trouble,” Harold said. He did not add 
“—especiallv with a new director.” 'fhe Eye was on you constantly; 
on every .set there was always some arnbitiims, favour-currying lackey. 
The Eye could not be avoided; it was an occu[)ational hazard like the 
heat, the clash of nerves, the daily ten-hour race against the sun. Harold 
felt tired to the middle of his bones. He mixed himself a drink, took a 
swallow or two, then lav down on the bed. 

“I thought you were going to talk to Rab,” he said to Line. 

“I didn’t have to. The bartender had the whole story. He gave it to me 
in one word. Jealousy.” 

“Whose?” 

“Rab’s, natch. He w'as spanking Miranda for flirting with another 

guy-" 

“Who’s the guy?” 

“Dan Prader.” 

Line had had it on his tongue to .say “your father” but thought better 
of it. Though the father-son relationship was known throughout the 
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company, it was not considered etiquette to mention it in front of the 
director. 

Harold sat up. Next to rain, pestilence or a general strike, the worst 
thing that could happen to a film company on location was a quarrel 
between the principal players. Only a person with Dan’s talent for doing 
harm would make, instinctively, the move for bringing about such a 
feud. 

“1 suppose 1 should have reckoned on that one,” he said grimly. 

“Just one of those things,” Line said. “They were down in the bar last 
night, Rab and Miranda. They had a squabble and Rab left, so Dan 
bought the lady a few drinks.” 

Harold grunted. No doubt Dan had only been having fun, but there 
had been a purpose behind it, as always with Dan’s doings—the purpose 
being to enlarge Dan, to gratify his ego. 

Harold said bitterly, “The stupidest thing I ever did was to get that 
so-and-so a job in this picture.” 

He had quite forgotten, in his irritation, that Dan had been assigned 
to Leathcrlegs before he had himself. 

Roy, entering in time to hear the last remark, closed the door carefulls 
and set down a sheaf of papers on the dressing-table. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, boss, because he’s going to cost us some extra 
money.” 

Harold stared at him, “What do you mean?” 

“I just got the weather rept^rt. It looks like tomorrow is the day. We 
got to build the take-off chute on overtime tonight so he can use it in the 
morning-” 

“The chute was supposed to be ready a couple of days ago.” 

“That was before he picked a new spot for it.” 

Harold got up. “And since when,” he said in a choking voice, “docs a 
stunt-man put a company on overtime?” 

“He has a right to rig his own stunts,” Roy said defensively. “That’s 
how it’s always been. That’s how it has to be. He’s the guy who’s going 
over the edge.” 

“Nobody’s questioning that. He can rig them—but we pick where he 
docs them. That spot was picked by the location department before we 
got down here; he’d seen the stills.” 
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“Well, sir,” Roy said, “he picked another cliff. He looked at tlie spot 
we’d okayed and he didn’t like it. You’d have to ask him why yourself.” 

“You bet I’ll ask him. I’d also like to know why nobody took the 
trouble to check with me.” 

“He ordered—er—asked for the change yesterday. 'Hie boys were 
just starting the chute on the lower cliff, so I couldn’t sec anv objection 
tcj-” 

“You mean the one he picked is higher?” 

“Sure, it’s higher. Thirty or forty feet higher, but the camera set-ups 
are better. It will make better film. So 1 decided you’d-” 

“Roy,” Harold said, “you worked out quite a few things and you 
didn’t work them out right. I wish in the future you’d stop trying to be 
a mind reader.” 

Sowells’ face sucked in at the checks but his eyes and voice remained 
steady. “You don’t have to pick on me. This stunt wasn’t scheduled till 
Saturday; it seemed reasonable to move the clujte as long as he wanted it 
moved and there was time.’' 

“Hut there wasn’t time, was there?" 

“I couldn’t know then the weatlier would go shifty on us. And any 
time a guy who’s getting paid for one stunt will do a tougher one for the 
same dough you have to go along with him.” 

Harold turned aw^ay, baffled. He was almost ready to accuse Roy of 
conspiring to create this difficulty. Could Ro)’ be the tell-tale who Wiis 
reporting company troubles to the Front Office? Certainly he was gun¬ 
ning for a job as director; he’d been wanting that for years. And liovv 
better to polish apples than by this little trick about the chute? If the 
stunt turned out well he could claim credit for setting it up on the higher 

cliff; if it turned out badly he could phone and-Hut no. That was 

going too far. The source of trouble wasn’t Roy but Dan. Coming on top 
of the business with Miranda, this matter of the chute was intolerable. 

“Maybe the guys will only have to work till two or three a.m.,” Roy 
was saying hopefully. “It might not come to such a lot of money, not 
enough to make them sore Up Front.” 

Harold said, “I’m not authorizing them to work a minute. If you have 
them move the chute you do it on your own responsibility.” 

He crossed to the dressing-table, picking up the overtime requisitions 
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Roy had put there; he tore the packet up and tossed the pieces into the 
waste-paper basket. All his fatigue, confusion and anxiety had fallen 
together into a familiar pattern: hatred of his father. This was Dan’s 
master stroke: the blocking of his son’s first chance for an important 
success. Harold felt cornered, just as he had felt in his boyhood when he 
had tried endlessly and hopelessly to win his father’s approval. Dan had 
withheld approval then; now he wanted the whole world to withhokl 
approval. He had created extra costs, upset the actors. . . . What next? 

“Look, Roy—and you too, Line,” Harold said. “Try and find Dan 
Prader and send him up here to me. I want to talk to him.’’ 

The electric i a\s on the ceiling of the Tlaxcantonga Cvlub turned 
slowlv, stirring the grev banks of tobacco smoke in the bar and gaml)ling 
rooms. There was a small dance tloor where an orchestra [)laved and the 
Tres Caballeros, two men and a girl in c/uirro costumes, sang the music 
of the country. They w'ere singing now. 

Miranda sat on a l)ar stook very decorative in her tight skirt and the 
low-cut peasant blouse through which her skin shone with a light of its 
own. She sat cjuietly and happily, drinking tecjuila with salt and lime, 
paying no attention to the argument Dan was having with Roy Sowells 
and Line Hyman. “1 did my best. I’m telling you,” Roy said to Dan. 

“You better go and talk to him,” Line 1 lyinan put in. “It’s tlie only 
way.’’ 

“Why can’t he talk to me in the daytime?” Dan said. “This is my own 
time. I’m relaxing now. Hey, mesero/' he said to the bartender, "otra 
tequila for the lady, for me orange crush. You guys want anything?” 
His tone was not cordial, 

“No, thanks,” Roy said. He reverted to the former topic. “If I was 
putting that nag in the drink tomorrow I’d want a chute. Only it ain’t 
built and we got to build it. It’s seven o’clock now and the guys are at 
dinner; it’s going to be tough to round them up and get them out there. 
I'm counting on an okay from Harold, mind you, or 1 wouldn’t have 
the Mexicans standing by. But they get overtime too, don’t forget.” 

“Overtime,” Dan .said in his rasping voice. “I’m tired of hearing about 
overtime. Whose money are wc spending, yours or Duart’s? Are they 
going broke or something that they can’t afford a-” 
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“If it w;is me, Dan,” Line sucldenlv cut in, “IVJ go and talk to him. 
You want the chute." 

“Who says I’m not going to talk to him?" Dan demanded angrily. “1 
got a right to finish rnv drink first, haven’t I? And Miss Dobhs has a 
right to finish her drink. Wouldn’t vou say so, honey?" He put his large 
arm round his companion's waist. 

“1 sure would," Miranda said with feeling. “I sure as shooting would." 
She tilted against Dan, Icxiking up at him tenderly. He locjked so won¬ 
derful in his hig hat and splendid clothes among the small dim people 
in the bar: the perfect figure of a man. 

“If you have to go, dear," she said, “I’ll he right here waiting for you 
till you come back." 

He looked b.ick at her with a strange, tense look and she thought: he’s 
afraid, but what of? What could make a guy like this afraid? 

Hut Dan immediately hid his fear liehind the massive, undestroyable 
features. He got oil the bar stool, putting down a note to pav for the 
drinks. 

“Okav, you stay here. Line and Roy"--he disposed of the palace guard 
—“you fellows take care of her. I'll be back in twenty minutes." 

He straightened to his lull height, seemingly larger than life-size in 
the smoky room, imposing and noble as some hgure of folk-lore. 

“The tab’s on me, remember," he said, pointing liis finger at the bar¬ 
tender. 'I’hen he turned and strode out of the room. 

lx I'KoxT of the Tlaxcantonga, surrounded by the usual mob of big 
eyed, bird-boned Mexican kids, waited Miranda’s lavender C'adillac, 
cliaulTeur-driven from Los Angeles so that she might be spared the 
humiliation of riding in company cars. The chaulTeur, slumped behind 
the wheel, straightened up when lie saw Dan, but Dan motioned that he 
would not need the car. Ax any other time, transportation by Cadillac 
would have been cxactiv to his taste; hut at this moment he did not want 
to ride. Walking the few blocks to the hotel would give him time to 
adjust himself to what lay ahead. 

So far, in the making of the picture he’d had luck. He'd rigged and 
supervised the reejuired work easily and he knew he had done it well; 
also, since Roy Sowells had directed the second unit, wliich had photo- 
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graphed the horse work, he had been able to stay out of Harold’s way 
most of the time. Not that he foresaw trouble. Not at all. When he and 
Harold had met on the set on the first day they’d shaken hands and since 
then, at any chance meeting, friendly words had been spoken. He hadn’t 
expected Harold to pop oil with “Dad" or any stiill like that in front of 
the company; that wasn't in the cards. On the other hand, if Dan said 
“son" that was all right, too. A man his age could say “son" to almost 
anyone, he guessed. It was an exf^ression he often used. 

Dan struck out along the uneven adobe path, his big hat pushed far 
back on his head. He had hoped to get through the whole assignment, 
and especially the last day, without arguments. And now tluA were 
carping about overtime to build a chute! 

Like most men used to heeled bools Dan walked with small steps, his 
hack straight and his stomach pulled in. I Ic'd meant to take his time but 
now, too soon, the lights of the Luro[)a showed at the end of the dark 
street. From the tighttiess inside him—the same tightne.ss which he felt 
before anv diH'icult stunt he knew he was ap[)r()<iching a decisive 
moment. Slowing his step.s, he tri(‘d to talk himself out (»f this conviction. 

The chute was necessary. 1 Ic'd made that clear right Irom the first. 
Naturally, it would have been better to have a [)latform too: a platform 
could dump the horse on the chute with legs stretched oui in diving 
position; when vou rode him on vou iiever knew if he would gel into 
that position or not. 

Either you landed on top of the horse, alive, or underneath him, dead. 
All right. "I'hey hadn’t gi\'en him the platform, so the chute, at least, was 
a must; as for the choice of clifis to jump from, he could prove to I larold 
that the high one was belter than tlie low one. No bulge at the bottom, 
no rocks, deep water. And besides, it would make better film. Even a 
patient in a mental hospital could sec that much. Why wouldn’t a smart 
guy like Harold see it? Sure, he could .sit down with 1 larold man to man 
and they would straigfiten the matter out. It had been a long time since 
he and the boy had .sat down this way; it would be a good thing for botli 
of them. 

But with this came another thought: when had they ever sat down 
together, even when Harold was a kid.^ There should have been a time 
for it; but it had never come. Worries had come instead, making the 



riljht lime harder to find for the words tliat were needed . . . and so the 
years had passed and bitterness crept in. How could tliey talk now, how 
could it he done? It was this that put fear in his heart. 

Nevertheless, there was a picture to he made. Hot or cold, they had to 
make it; they were both in it and they had to dig their way out or one 
would be as badly oft as the other. This logic was a kind of hope. Stand¬ 
ing in the hotel corridor, Dan raised his hand and knocked on Harold’s 
door and a voice said, “Come in.” 

Dan did as he was told. 

“Shut it,” tlic same voice said. It still did not sound like Harold’s voice 
nor did Dan, for a moment, see his son. Then, as he backed up against 
the door to close it, keeping his hat on, as a man might on entering a 
place where he did not intend to stay long, he saw Harold slumped down 
in an arm-chair. He had a glass of whisky in his hand and he was staring 
at the door, a good-kxiking, mean-looking guy, his narrow bullet-shaped 
head pushed forward from his thin shoulders. 
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His i;Lincc shifted fruin tlic door to his father. Dan looked coldiv hack, 
seeini; the smartness and power of Harold and also, as a kind of revela 
tion, that there was something sick and biillyino about him, some cjualily 
which made Dan despair for the outcome ol this meetirii;. 

“Rov said you wanted to talk to me/’ 

“Roy's wrong. I don’t want to talk. J watit to tell you something.” 
Harold's voice had a strained wild edge to it, a sound which Dan liad 
heard once before, the time Harold dismissed him irom the Hladc oj 
Ca.<tilc set. 

Dan waited. So it would be just as he'd leared—something bad, some 
thitig like Blatlc of Castile. If that was it he wanted it soon. He could 
not .stand the waiting. 

“Speak vour piece.” 

Harold stood u]i. I le said, “I’m closing you out. You've finished as an 
employee of this company.” 

Dan rubbed a hand over his lace. He lelt the need to sit down but, 
seeing no chair excejn a small still one which seemed tooclo.se to Harold, 
he crossed slowly to the lied and sat on that. Once seated, the jiurporl of 
what Harold had said struck him fully and he did a stupid thing—he 
laughed, not with any intention of annoying 1 larold, but out of shcjck. 

Han Id’s eves, reddened from sun glare and from drinking, flicked 
from side U) side. 

“It isn’t funny. I mean what I say.” He slumped back into his chair 
agai n. 

Dan saw the damage his laugh had done—that is, if anything in a 
situatiem already hojielcss could do damage. 

“You can’t do it, .son,” he .said in a low voice. 

“You’ll damn well find out 1 can. And don’t tell me you’ve got a con¬ 
tract. I don’t care about it. The studio may pay you off; personally, 1 
think your actions have given them grounds for not paying anything.” 

Dan moistened his lips. 

“I don’t know what actions you’re referring to.” 

Harold emptied his gla.ss and .set it on the floor beside him. Then he 
hoisted him.self up in the chair. 

“YY)u don’t, eh.^ You have no idea that you’ve cau.sed anv trouble?” 

“If I have, son, I’m sure I-” 
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“Knuw Ikav in;ii)y .set ii]).s we lost today r" Six at least, all on account 
of you. Kab upstagiiy^- Miranda. Bah! You didn’t know about that, I 
suppose, got no idea what caused it. Well, you wouldn’t have. But this 
about overtime . . .” 

“1 didn’t ask lor overtime. 1——” 

' Never mind. It’s out, anyway; we’ll do without the chute, the .same 
way we’ll do without you. How do vou like that."” 

Dan said in level tones, “rni not [)utting that horse oil the edge with¬ 
out a clmle, and that’s lor sure.” 

‘‘I’ve jiisr iinishcd telling vou that you-” 

' I-e.ive it, Harold,” J!)an rasped. ”i>e your age. You can’t get anybody 
else to rid(‘ a luarse oil tliat dill, even oil the low one. And I’ve read the 
script. V’ou'vr got to leave tlie stunt in. The whole clima.\ depends on it. 
So who’s kidding who?” 

'‘W'hai vv(jiild yon say it 1 told you I'd just called Zeid and he’d agreed 
lo drcj[) the stu/it corrijdelclv ?” 

“I’d sav \ou were King.” 

He could tell from Harold’s tone that he was lying about Zeidman. 
*1 he kid was llounclering lull of hale hut not kiuAving just what to do 
about it. 

“Inssides,” Dan went oti, “what would be the sense of it? The stunt’s 
a natural, and i can do it. It’s go<xl for you and it’s good for me, . . 

“Nothing vou could ever do would he good for me. 1 think we’ve both 
known that for a long time.” 

Harold was trying hard to hold on to his temper, hut it seemed he’d 
lost his ability to think clearly, and this too angered him. He had to gel 
Dan out of here or tliere would be no telling what might happen. 

”If the new dill is what vou’re mad about,” Dan said, “let me tell you 
•Sijmething: the high one makes better him.” 

“So would a thoiisaiid-kK)t clilT, it \vc could Jnid one. Thai’s not tlie 
reason you want to use it." 

“Then you tell me the reason.” 

“1 think,” I larold .said in a choking voice, “that you would like to 
hurt me iti the motion-picture biisine.ss. You never wanted me in it in 
the first place. You’d do anything you could to ruin me.” 

“Even breaking my own neck?” 
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“Especially breaking your neck. There’s something about you that’s 
not like other people. You never did care what happened. That’s what 
made you good at stunt work in the first place. Well, you can’t get away 
with it. . . .” 

“I don’t plan to get killed, son,’’ Dan said steadily. “I never have. 
That’s why I’m alive. This is a swell break and I want to make the most 
of it.’’ 

“That cutting job at Columbia was a swell break for me, too, only you 
didn’t want me lo take it. You were afraid I'd live to top you some da\ 
and I have. Just keep that in mind”—Harold's voice rose—“and this. 
You’re not going to get killed in a picture I’m directing.” 

“I’hat’s for sure,” Dan said. “You don’t have lo take it on trust. I’ll 
give you a guarantee.” 

“Trust!” The word infuriated Harold. “V'ou're a hell of a one to talk 
about trust. 1 trusted vou once, see. I’hat's how dumb 1 was. Yes, when 
I was a dumb skinny little fool, living behind that big steel fence . . .” 

He broke ofT, looked for his gla.ss, failed to find it and draiik out of 
the bottle. 

Dan felt obliged to defeiul himself. “Your mother and 1 tried to do 
our best. The fence . . . Well, 1 guess you were lonelv. That was bad, 1 
know.” 

“Lonely . . . that wasn’t the point. I thought you were the greatest guy 
that ever walked on two legs. That’s how dumb 1 was in those days. 1 
bragged lo the other kids about y(ju, I had pictures of you doing stunts. 
I showed them to the kids so they’d believe in you Kkj. I’ve still got those 
pictures. Why I never burned them I don’t know. . . 

“You used to ask for the pictures,” Dan said. “It wasn’t as if we, as 
if I...” 

He had started to say, “. . . forced them on you,” but this speech was 
unnecessary; so close were he and Harold in their anger that they could 
understand each other like old friends. 

“You were scared that you might have to be ashamed of me. I could 
have liked baseball and all that, but not the way you pounded it into me. 
You always made me feel I couldn’t live up to what you wanted. You 
couldn’t stand having an undersized insignificant kid like me, you 
wanted one that would be as tough as you were. I tried. Mom thought 
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you wtrrc .1 grcjt guy, too, and that only made me trv harder. Well, 1 
g(jt t)ver that. I went out and did one thing lor myself. . . .” 

“Harold, son . . 

“So, 1 started growing u[). All right, J said, il he fights me I’ll hght him 
back. That time yt)U spoke so meanly to Mom, arguing against m\ 
taking that ( ajiumbla job, the one chance I might ever get—that did it. 
1 hated \(aj then. 1 look the job anyway, and how proud 1 was the day I 
got my lirstchecpie . . . but what’s the use. 

Dan said, “We were [iroud too—\our Morn and 1. W'e knew' you’d 
go (jii and up. She - 

“M(jm, maybe- not \ou!“ Harold said wearily. “Well, it doeesn't 
matter now. Too late . . ." lie finished vaguely. 

“It’s not too late w'hen-’ 

“It is, tliough. . . . You've tried to cross me up ever since 1 came on 
this [licture. I’m arranging it so you can't do that any more.” 

Dan nodded. He saw clearly now what this was all about. I'he trouble 
with Miranda, the overtinu costs for the chute were just excuses for a 
sliovvdowM. 1 larold was ir\ ing to prove caice more, as he had with lUmiv 
0 / ('.ustilv, that he w’as t<;|> man. 1 le still .seeiTied to leel that tliey were in 
a contest ol .some .sort. He was hall worn out and three ejuarters drunk 
and imagining that he was a bedevilled kid instead of .1 grown man. 

Dan could call llarold’s blull and walk oil the picture and for a 
moment he w'as tem[ited to do this. He would still get his money —that 
W'as written dow'ii in black and while. Also, he w’oiild be escaping from 
the very risk that 1 larold thought he didn't care about the risk of not 
lieing alive this time tomorrow night. 

Only a guy who didn’t care wdiether he lived or died would suspect 
someone else of feeling the .same w^ay. I'he job w'as not “clean”—a W'ord 
which in Dan’s vocabulary meant properly prepared lor. He felt eas\ 
with a jol) only when he was able to think about it a long time in advance 
and weigli its risks and the best means ol keeping them under control. 
I’hat was how you divided the men from the boobs. The boobs giat killed. 
^V)U didn’t last long in stunt work, if all you knew was how to cro.ss 
yourself and take a slug of whisky. 

“You can’t win now,” Harold was saying in effect, but that was just 
where he was wrong. He could win now, just by accepting the dismis.sal 
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Harold had handed him. Harold might not even know the trouble the 
studio had been put to in finding a stuntman; he had come on the picture 
late. Unless Dan guessed wronglv, E. T. Zcld would want to know why 
Harold had fired him. Phones would begin ringing then, all right. 
Harold would be in a jam tor sure and Dan would be on his wav home, 
with monev in his jiocket. 

So the temptation j)ulled at him and he talked back at it, saying to 
himself , there’s something on the kid’s mind beyond all this. 'I’hat’s whv 
he isn't thinking straight, maybe why he's drinking too. I’d never heard 
he was a drinker; he couldn't be and get ahead like he has. This picture 
could be a turning point for him, like the one I had when 1 told Quib 
Monahan where to get otl; from that time on 1 was going downhill 
faster than I will l)e in that chute tomorrow if he gets it built for me. 
And, thinking of the chute and the dill, Dan again addressed a speech 
to liimself: Y ou've been in bad spots before, vou got out of them all right. 
What’s the matter with your Do you believe in that filthy superstition 
about death coming in threes, and that vou are the third? 

He reached over and took the bottle out of Harold’s hand and .set it 
on the floor. 

“All right,” he s.aid. “I'm fired. You’re letting me oil* the hook. Well, 
Tve got news tor you—I'm glad to be oil.” 

“Okav,” Harold said. Now his eyes slowly moved up until they met 
Dan’s, and Dan saw the uncertainly that was in them behind the drunk¬ 
enness and the fading anger. 

“ril tell you one thing, though,” Dan said, “then you can forget 1 said 
it. I’ve had a lot ot luck in mv life, goo<] and bad, but having a kid to 
top me was the l>est, while it lasted. I’m half sorry, now, you didn't make 
it stick.” 

Dan picked up the bottle. Defying liis lifelong practice of abstinence, 
he took a swig out of it and handed it back to I larold. I’hen he put on 
his hat and went to the door. 

“So long, partner,” he said, “I’ll .see you around some time.” 

Without Icxjking back he went out into the dimly lit corridor and 
started to walk down the stairs to the lobby, at first very slowly, then 
more rapidly. So valuable did time .seem to him now that, once in the 
.street, he prcxreeded almost at a run, heading for the Tlaxcantonga, 
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hardly noticing the taxi which was Todos Santos’ equivalent of an air¬ 
port bus, which swept round the corner just in front of him with several 
passengers aboard. 

“What did he have lo sayr” Roy vSowells leaned acruss the table. 

“He fired me.” 

Miranda looked horrilied. Line Hyman, who had been dozing, 
snapped awake. 

“W'hal’s he going to do about the stuntr“ 

‘“J'old me he was going to write it out of the picture.’’ 

“Are you kidding?" 

“"J hat's what he said. 1 go b\ what |)eoplc say." 

Roy rubbed his liand over his lace, “('ongratulalions.” 

“For what?" 

“For getting yourself an excuse. You got a contiacl—perfect. So you’ll 
be paid anyway. You're smarter than I thought." 

Miranda put her hand on lean’s. “What's he talking about, honey- 
bun? You didn’t want to gel fired, did \ou?" 

“No, I didn’t," Dan .said truthfully. 

Roy scowled across the table at Dan, his eyes creased up with fury. 
“Without you we don't get this job done. You know that." He pushed 
back his chair. 

Line afsr) rose. “CJeod night all," he .said. He bowed in a half-insulting 
way to Miranda, then to Dan. 

Dan grinned at him. 

“You think 1 was Ic^oking for an excuse texj, Line."" 

Line looked coniusedb horn Dan to Roy. “I don’t know, Dan. I just 
don’t know." 

“Okay," Dan .said. “1 get the pitch. Iknh you guys could be right. I 
could be l(K)king for an excuse and if 1 was, this could be it. Only it su 
happens Fm not." 

“Y'ou mean," Roy asked .sceptically, “you’ll cxjme back in the picture 
if he asks you to?" 

“All 1 mean i.s--hc’s top man. Sell him that. Mavbe he's got a little 
tiny notion that he's done the wrong thing. Only—never let on he can’t 
get the picture made without me. If you did that he’d never take me 
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b.^ck. 1 brought this guv uf^—remember? Sure, we’ve had troubles—but 
1 know him. He’s got something on his mind that 1 don't know about— 
something that’s got nothing to do with getting the picture made. He’s 
half drunk and blowing otT steam about a pile'U[) of old grudges. Let me 
be the goat, .seer Tell him how whipped J am, how bad 1 feel . . . maybe 
he’ll change his mind.” 

“And ii he does." ’ Roy said slowlv. something like respect lightening 
his stone hard face. 

“And if he does,” Dan said, slipping his arm round Miranda’s waist, 
“just let me know. I’ll be right here. And it you send those guys out 
there to build the cluite, mavbe I'll see voii in tlie a.m.” 

CHAPTER 8 


I T w\s almost eight o’clock when Rov Sowells’ call came through from 
the hotel. Dan, slowly returning to the table, looked so serious that 
Miranda knew what the call had been al^out. She had begun to resent 
this interference of j')rofessional matters on an evening which had begun 
as a glorious adventure. She cuddled up to Dan. “Are you reallv going 
to jump that horse olT that mountain tomorrow."” site asked. 

“It's not a mountain, |ust a kind of a liigh spot.” 

“Thev .said it will be the highest jump ever made with a horse.” 

“I haven't made it yet,” Dan said cauliousK. 

“I kncjw, and I wish vou wouldn’t. I wa.s sort of glad when Harold 
fired you. Do vou mind."” 

“Why should 1 mind?” Dan asked vacantly. He was thinking of the 
construction crew on the dill, working with the big arcs lighting the 
sky and the generator roaring, building the cliutc as if it were a gallows. 
Well, he’d asked for it. Now he had it. 

“1 just wafit you to be safe for me,” Miranda was .saying. 

“I’ll be safe.” Dan rai.sed two fingers. "Otrn tequila for the ladv. Otra 
Orange Oush for me.” 

“You’re so damn proud of that kid of yours and you fight with him 
so.” 

“Let’s forget about it, huh, baby? Em going to eat .some dinner. How 
about vou?” 
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“WcVc going to cat and drink and then youVe going to be very nice 
to me. Is that all right?” 

“1 don’t know whafs wrong with it,” Dan .said. 

Nothing was wrong with it except, possibly, one item: he would 
rather have Jill with him than Miranda. I fis nerves hungered for Jill, his 
comfort in had times, his luck piece, as it were, for such jobs as this 
ahead. Ikit Jill was not available, and with Miranda close to him he was 
able to keep from tliinking about the chute. 

The food came; dritiks continued through the meal and afterwards. 
As Miranda sipped her tenth tecjiiila, Dan signalled to the waiter and 
paid their bill. 

Miranda’s chautfeur drove them to the Europa in her lavender 
Cadillac, and she dismissed him outside the hotel with one succinct 
word: “Scram!” 

“Thank you, madam,” the driver said. Me got back into the car and 
drove away. 

Miranda and Dati proceeded itito the hotel at a slow pace, she pressed 
to his side, he stalking along with dignity, glaring from under the great 
hat. Suddenly Miranda’s body shot forward and she s[)rawled on the 
marble floor. It was immediately cle:ir that her propulsion into this posi¬ 
tion had been caused not by collapse on her part but by the action of a 
person who had a[)proached from behind and who (a split second later) 
leaped on the fallen actress atid began to pummel her unmercifully. 

There was no mistaking that small, violent figure—just as there was 
no accounting for its presence here in Mexico. Dan, deeply shocked, 
stood like a tower of jelly, staring at the wild scene on the floor. Could 
this be happening.' How had she got herer 
“Jill-” 

He grabbed at her but she rolled out of reach and seized a handful of 
Miranda’s luxuriant dyed hair. “Jill, honey-’ 

But Jill’s rage, following a pattern set up in such .situations through 
the years, bypas.sed him, focusing on the guilty female. 

“Home wrecker! I’ll .show you!” 

Though she was outweighed, her surprise attack had given Jill the 
advantage; she pressed it fiercely. Dan circled the struggling women, 
looking for a handhold. 
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. .'polida .. 

The dangerous word, spoken by a dignified elderly Mexican, fright¬ 
ened Dan more than the battle in progress. 

“No! No cops I“ 

‘'Ai, chihuahua . . 

At this moment Sanchez, the desk clerk, with rare presence of mind, 
threw the contents of a flower vase, blossoms and all, at the struggling 
ladies; they gasped and screamed. Then Dan picked up jill, hoisted her 
on his shoulder and dived for the lift. Hy the time he had reached his 
floor, Jill had revived sufficiently to pull his hair and kick. 

Downstairs, Sanchez was reassuring the guests in the lobby: “It 
IS nothing. Hear me: they are [)cople of the cinema north-ameri- 
can... 

Jill stopped struggling the moment Dan closed the door of his rocjm. 
They stood face to face as slowly, almost fearfully, he set her down on 
her own legs. That Jill, she was something. You had to watch her, she 
could get angry all over again in a flash and seize a weapon, like that 
lime she had thrown the kettle at him. 

He towered over her, his face blank and miserable but glowing witli 
health, polished by sun and wind. She was watching him out of the cor¬ 
ners of her eyes. “Well . , . and what have you got to say r” 

“I never-” 

“Great. Go on. I love that start.” 

He had taken the wrong tack. His penitence, his longing for her left 
him mixed up and defenceless. “Sweetheart,” he said. “Doll . . .” 

Approximately half-an-hour earlier Nancy Heston, accompanied by a 
bell-boy carrying her four admirable pieces of luggage, had arrived at 
her husband's room. The bell-boy knocked, then knocked again and, 
receiving no answer, tried the doorknob. 

*'Estd abierta, it's open,” he said, smiling with joy at the possibility of 
intrigue. 

“Just a minute,” Nancy said. She opened the door a few inches and 
spoke softly into the darkness beyond. “Harold.?” 

There was no answer; she opened the door a little farther, and she 
could hear him breathing. “lt*s me, Harold—it's Nancy.” 
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Still he did not answer, though now she could see his dark head on the 
pillow. She moved closer and smelled the liquor on his breath. He was 
sleeping like the dead; lie must have ^onc to bed drunk—yet this was 
not like him. 

Turning l)ack to the bell-boy, she pantomimed for him to bring the 
bags in; then she tipped him and sent him out. What in the world had 
made Harold go on a bender, just at the lime when he had so much 
responsibility and must have been so busy r it was pu/./.ling. 

Had he received her letter: Or had the wire, as she hoped, arrived 
first: Hven more im[)ortant: if the wire had come iirst and the letter 
second, had he obeyed her instructions not to read the letter: 

He looked younger when he was asleep, and he also looked helpless. 
This was something new. There were dark smears under his eyes, below 
his thick lashes; she liad the idea that he'd grown thinner. 

The air in the room was stuny. .She oj>ene(:l the window, then prepared 
for bed. Harold's weariness was pitiful, his drunkenness even more so. 
Jill had been right; he’d needed her or needed .something, someone; he 
was not cockv, hurrving, cold, successful; he was beaten, worn out. 

Suddenly Nancy shivered. Someone had knocked on the door. 

“Just a minute,” she said, barely audibly. She groped for a dressing- 
gown, found one and opened the d(K)r. It was the bell-boy and he had 
something on a tray: an air-mail, .special-delivery letter, addressed to 
Harold in her own handwriting. 

The carpenters had finished the chute an hour before dawn, a trough 
of raw pine-wood indented in the earth, slasliing diagonally across the 
cliff’s surface to the edge of its huge outcropping lip. Now light crawled 
into the sky. Land and sea quivered in the widening grey light; from 
below could be heard the thud of the waves as they lashed at the base of 
the cliff; mixed with this sound came a far-aw'ay drone of lorry engines. 
The drone became a roar; from the direction of town a caravan of lorries 
appeared, rolling out on to the clilT top. 1 here w'cre lorries which carried 
lights, reflectors, light-filters and cables, a camera lorry, a lorry contain¬ 
ing wardrobe and another lorry filled with make-up equipment; there 
was a commissary lorry, a latrine lorry, a hospital lorry and a lorry con¬ 
taining horses; following the lorries were passenger cars carrying the 
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crew. The drivers lined their vehicles across the rear portion of the cliff; 
and the men, in silence and with sleepy wooden-looking faces, got out 
and began going about their business. 

Harold was one of the first to arrive. With Roy Sowells he inspected 
the camera sites: a platform on top of the cliff to shoot Dan's take-off 
and another, some distance down the side, to pick up his descent and take 
a panoramic view with it. A third shot of the jump (from below) would 
be made from a boat with a hand held Eyemo camera. A special camera¬ 
man had been flown in from Hollyw(K)d to operate this camera; C'.amera 
man Shelby Deane introduced him to Harold. The man’s name was 
Casey SharjK*; he was the Inildish, slender fellow whom Harold had seen 
getting out of one of the cars the evening before, and as they shook hands 
he noticed again th:it Sliarpe IcKjked ill. 

“Have you had much experience with Eyernosr'’ 

Harold asked the ejuestion less to obtain information than to observe 
the new man; the Eyemo o[)erator had a vital part in the day’s operations. 

“Yes, sir. Eleven pictures. I'm always on call for Eyemo work. Got 
started in it during wartime.” 

“That so? I did some Eyemo work myself alxjut that time.” 

They chatted tor two or three minutes; then Harold gave instructions 
on how he wanted the scene photographed. Sharpe seemed intelligent 
and eager to work. Possibly, Harold thought, his appearance was not 
indicative of poor health; picture business sometimes produced such 
drawn faces. Harold knew men who looked like walking death but had 
not missed a day from their jobs in twenty years. 

“Better tajx: the box so it’ll be waterproof in case you drop it over¬ 
board. This is one piece of film we don’t want to lose.” 

Shelby Deane said, “Don’t worry. I saw' to that myself.” 

“Swell. Hut the next thing ks—don't drop it.” 

“I think I can promise that I won’t, sir,” Sharjx; said levelly. His voice 
inspired confidence, but as he raised a lighter to his cigarette Harold 
saw that his hand was shaking; he had an impulse-he regretted later 
that he had not obeyed it—to send Sharpe to the first-aid van for a check- 
over. But now he had other things to think about; he shtx)k hands and 
watched the Eyemo man climb into the company jeep for a ride down 
the winding trail bulldozed between the higher and lower cliffs. At the 
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bottom of this trail was the patch of licach from which the camera boat 
would be launched through the surf. 

In a few minutes everything would be ready. Roy Sowells had in¬ 
structed the company in the signals to be used—one shot to start the three 
cameras rolling, two shots to alert them for action and send Dan and his 
horse towards the chute, three shots—the emergency signal—in case 
there was any trouble. 

“Want me to call a colTee break, boss?” The question was merely 
Roy’s way of intimating that he was ready for action. 

“Just a minute.” 

Harold looked, for the twentieth time that morning, at a place he did 
not want to look at—the space between the special-effects lorry and the 
horse trailer where Dan sat alone. He sat on a proj) box, his shoulders 
hunched and his hat pulled over his eyes, whittling a stick; he was very 
skilful with a jack-knife and often, Harold remembered, in the old days, 
would come home after work with some smoothly carved and entrancing 
object in his pocket—a jay bird, a pistol, a whistle, a dagger. Jill had 
saved a number of such things and kept them in Harold’s old room in 
the LefTerts Drive house. 

I’hese presents were never revealed at once; that was not Dan’s way; it 
would spoil the fun. He would walk into the house, kiss his wife, then 
look at his small son in a certain manner which caused Harold to jump 
up and down. “What pcK'ket is it inr” 

“Who says it’s in a pocket?” Dan would ask. 

Harold would become more excited than ever. “In your hand then, 
you’re hiding it in your hand.” 

“Which hand?” 

“That one, that one-” 

And as Dan skilfully passed the object from one hand to the other, 
Harold would grab at each in turn, then try to climb one of Dan’s huge 
legs while Jill, losing patience with the game, would exclaim, “Gee, 
Dan, give it to him... 

Until now, this very moment on the clifT, with so much to be decided 
in the next few seconds, Harold had had no idea when or why Dan did 
his whittling. Hut now, watching the slow-handed, large, remote and 
walled-off man, he wondered, “Was that what it was? Did he always 
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whittle before doing a stunt?'* If this was so, then all the treasured things 
—the miniature windmills, the Chinese boxes, the Indian heads, the 
planes—had been charms, totems Dan had manufactured to distract him¬ 
self from some approaching moment of deadly danger. 

“You okay?” 

He had asked the question once that morning, sure that the answer 
would be the same if he asked it a hundred times. 

“You bet, son. Feel swell.” 

“Want to look over the camera set-ups?” 

Dan had shaken his head, his eyes on the pine stick and the slow 
nibbling blade of his clasp knife. 

“Nope. Leave that to you. Just holler when you're ready.” 

So there had been nothing to do. Nothing except leave him there, 
sombre and alone in the sun, with the reflectors tangling their harsh 
beams in front of him, whittling to keep out thoughts of danger. 

At least we’re in business, Harold thought, and that’s something. 
What about that now, he thought, do I owe that to Dan ? I’ll be damned 
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if I wnnt to owe him anything, and still ... It hadn’t [)ecn his idea to take 
Dan back on tlie picture. 1 ie’d been sitting, drunk and su[)perlcss, in his 
hotel rrK)m when Roy found him. Kov could be tough. He had made 
one point and made it well: if Dan had wanted to get out of his com¬ 
mitment, the act of firing him had laid the cards right in Dan’s hands. 
*‘YVju think 1 can [)h(jne (Central Casting to llv someone up here for 
this spot?” Roy had said. “Listen, i want to get this straight with you: 
without this gtiy we’re in trouble.” 

“Trouble he made,” Harold s:hd defensivelv, but he felt shakv. “Lm 
not backing down, either.” 

Roy scjuatled l)eside Harold’s chair. 

“Want to kiKJW something? He ligurcd you'd feel that way. Said to 
tell you he was beat, vvhi[)ped. Do you get it? If you’re settling a per¬ 
sonal grudge- settle it later. He wants to get back.” 

“Why? He’s got a good excuse, and he’ll get paid anyway.” 

“Because he’s a pro. He's got a job to do. You got one and I got one 
and if we fall down on it we’ll all be sacked. Do we take him back and 
shoot the jump, or do we fold up this company and head for home?” 

In the end, reluctantly, Harold had told Roy to use his owm judgment. 
He and Dan were in league, most likely, but it didn’t matter too much 
now. (k‘t the picture made. Settle the grudge later. That made sense. 

He remembered refusing to let Roy help him get to l)cd but had no 
memory of how he got there. But until the day he was dead, he knew 
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nothing would beat the feeling he’d had when he woke towards morning 
and found Nancy there, not in the next twin bed but right in his own. 

Having Nancy with him made him feel differently about Dan, too; 
maybe you could think clearer with one less worry to nag you. It seemed 
now as if he and Dan, after last night, had less to settle. 

And after today? Would they have less then, or more.? There was a 
chance, of course, that Dan might not be there to settle anytliing with. 
Should he go over to the arrogant, whittling son of a gun and shake 
hands with him? Harold looked at his watch, realizing it was late for 
such a gesture. 

The company was losing time. “Give them positions,” he called. 

The stock order applied to the acting personnel rather than the crew, 
the latter usually being in positions anyway. However, though only one 
person would be in front of the cameras this morning, the order had to 
be given. It was expected. Roy picked up his megaphone, equipjx-d with 
a battery loudspeaker. “All right. Positions, cveryb(K.ly.... You’d better 
get mounted, Dan.. , 

Dan got up. He brushed the shavings off his clothes, folded his knife 
and put it in his pocket. He set his hat straight on his head and walked 
towards the horse trailer. The horse he was to ride, a stockily built young 
bay, was standing here, saddled and bridled; Art Dollarhyde was holding 
it on a lie rope while a special eifects man rubbed soa[)suds on its hide 
to make it look as if it had been running. The horse seemed strong and 
well broken; it stood cjuietly with its head down, as the special-effects 
man worked it over. I^y its sloping shoulders and the way it was muscled 
in the flanks it looked as if it might be a mountain horse; if so, that was 
good. Horses trained in the California mountains were generally at ease 
in high places, far superior in this respect to the flatlands horses of the 
Southwest cow country. Dan examined the bit—a plain bar bit which 
Dollarhyde had covered with a piece of hose. He had removed the curb 
strap and set the reins in the rings closest to tlic bit instead of those at 
the ends of the cheek-pieces, where pull would have exerted leverage. 

Even if the bay’s mouth was sensitive you could lean into it a little with 
a rig like that: you could set yourself against it, helping the horse to keep 
his head at the right angle when he was in the chute. 

“Does it look okay to you, Dan?” Dollarhyde was watching Dan 
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closely for some sign of approval. He had given a lot of thought to the 
bridle rig and was hungry for a word of commendation; he felt, from 
the fact that Dan had given him no instructions this time, and had not 
even tried the horse, that he was on his mettle. 

“Apj)ears to be,” was all Dan said. 

The special-effects man stepfx^d to one side. He dropped his sponge 
back into the bucket of suds. “( joocI luck, Dan," he said. 

Dan did not reply. If there was anything he did not like it was for some 
fcx)l to wish him luck before a stunt. He took hold of the horn and 
mounted in a quick flowing motion. Dollarhyde slipped off the lead rope 
and Dan-squeezed the bay’s sides lightly, moving him rjff at a walk, then 
in a slow easy lope. He liked the young horse’s action, finding as he 
figure-cighted him that he went equally well on both right and left leads. 
He began to warm up as he worked the horse slowly on the sunny grass; 
the bay was willing and quiet and when he changed leads he did it with 
a powerful smooth thrust, hardly {>crceptible to the rider. Feeling a 
happiness and oneness with the horse, Dan was sorry, in a way, that the 
l)ay was so perfectlv trained; some gCK)d hand, [lerhaps Art himself, had 
worked hundreds of hours to give this horse his manners and develop 
his intelligence. It seemed 1(K) bad that such a horse should be used ex- 
pendably. Since his fear was past, at least for now, and his recognition 
and acceptance of the possibility of death still strong in him, it never 
occurred to him that he was using himself in the same fashion. 

Quiet in the saddle, he turned the bay right and left, crooning to him 
in a kind of toneless singing which was his way with a new horse that 
he liked. "We got a job to do, brother," he told the bay. 

The little bay was all right. No man, when you came down Uj it, was 
all in one place like a good horse, mind and body working as one. A horse 
did what he was trained to do. No regrets or fears or superstitions. Men 
made up fairy tales to scare themselves. Two were dead on this job. So 
there had to be a third. Stuff like that. Not so with a horse. He was cither 
right or he was wrong, and this one was right. 

“We’re going to get ourselves a little ocean bath and then we’ll get 
dry in the sun," Dan told the horse. 

He kept looking over his shoulder as he rode, trying to see if Roy 
was raising his signal pistol. But the assistant, conferring with Shcll)y 
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Deane at the niimhcr one camera, spoke through the megaphone. 

“Hold it a couple of minutes, Dan.. . 

Scri[)t Girl Dolores Lansing, a plain-faced, full-bodied girl wearing 
khaki slacks and a man’s olive-drab shirt, wrote in her book: 

AM. lu.ii CompLWy git/en positions. 

A.M. Stuntman Trader mounted, to enter camera left. 

A.M. 10.21 Delay called by Asst. R. Sowells. 

Jill, turning her head where she sal beside Nanev in the stretch-out, 
tried to see what was happening below the did. At the moment when 
Roy’s amplified voice had called Dan to get mounted, she had pulled an 
ivory-and-silver rosary out of her handbag and begun to pray, her lips 
moving with the words of the prayers but her mind darting elsewhere. 

Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with Thee, blessed art Thau 
among women and blessed is the fruit of Thy womb, Jesus. . . . Ai! If 
you could do and feel the right things instead of those acts and emotions 
that made trouble for vou and brought sorrow to the Little Mother and 
Her Son, Jesus: the fighting, the crazy jealousy, the fears. Where, where 
did those feelings come from that consumed the bexJy and mcxkcd the 
soul? Yet you couldn’t put them ofT entirely until you had made your 
peace and were done for. Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death. If only Dan had seen the priest, she 
thought. She had asked him in the past to do it before some dangerous 
act, but he never would. He'd once explained how he felt: that only 
cowards turned to Ciod in trouble, if they were not people who turned 
to Him ordinarily. Just like Dan : the fool. It infuriated her to be left to 
do all the praying for the family. 

Jill’s eyes jerked open; she had heard three shots from down below— 
the trouble signal. “What are they doing?” she asked Nancy. 

“I don’t know. It’s some trouble in the boat. . . .” 

Hearing the warning, Dan took up on his reins. He had been fierfcctly 
set for the stunt; stopping this way shook him up. What could have gone 
wrong in the boat? He could see the jeej) coming up from the beach, 
raising a thick cloud of dust. It came out on the level cli/T top and headed 
for the first-aid trailer. Sam La Brasca was driving; a guy beside him 
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was twisted round to steady a third person, who lay on an improvised 
stretcher propped across the side seats behind. Doc Phillips ran out of 
the trailer and he and Sam and the other guy carried the man inside. Roy 
also went in; he reappeared in a moment and went over to the camera 
platform. “C'asey Sharpe passed (nit; sunstroke or something.’' 

Shelby Deane began to swear. Harold glared furiouslv at Roy. He 
remembered how he'd noticed that the Evemo man looked ill. Whv 
hadn’t he had him checked, as he’d thought of doing? 

“lliat’s a bad break.” 

Harold’s face screwed up with thought. He was considering a drastic 
decision—but no other seemed possible. 

“Couldn’t Shell operate the Eyemo"” Roy suggested. 

Under ASC regulations, a first cameraman could operate any piece of 
camera equipment on a job, Harold knew. He also knew that, under 
emergency conditions, a director himself could take over a camera if he 
were qualified. 

“He can’t o|)eraie this one,” Harold .said. “1 need Shell up here.” 

“Then who-” 

“Me. Tell Dan to dismount and relax. We'll need about ten minutes 
to get the boat out there again and get lined up. I’ll fire a shot when 
I’m ready. ...” 


CHAPTER 9 

D an had dismounted. He stood leaning against the horse with 
which he had formed such a firm bond; he had the taste of fear 
in his mouth, disgust in his heart and a shivering weakness in every part 
of him. In addition to thi.s, he felt cold; heedless of the fact that he was 
staining his clothes with the special-dTects lather and the genuine, 
activity-born sweat on the bay’s withers, he tried to pull warmth from 
the chunky horse’s breathing body. They had become a unit now: 
whatever was afoot they would do it together, to the best of their 
ability. Dolores Lansing placed her b(X)k in her lap and wrote: 

A.M, 11,21 Eyeiiio Cameraman Sharpe HI, replaced h\ director, 
AM, II.^2 Action resumed. 
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Another shot from Roy’s gun. Dan mounted and swung the bay 
round; at a smooth canter he drew near the opening of the chute, con- 
cealed with earth and grass so that it would not show in the cameras. 
The bay’s hoofs hit the planks of the chute; he went in and stretched, 
setting himself naturally in an almost perfect diving position. To Dan, 
the ground was tearing past in a haze of reflector glare and dizziness 
and the earth opening ahead of him into nothing; he W’ent out into 
space, falling through a huge arc of air, looking upside down at the edge 
of the cliff behind and above him and at the sky and all the lovely dan¬ 
gerous and spinning earth which he had liked so much and which he was 
now leaving. 

In the boat, Harold stood against a thwart, his eye pressed into the 
finder of the heavy little Eyemo; in the finder Dan and the horse ap¬ 
peared in air at the edge of the cliff like a weird two-headed bird, cours¬ 
ing outward and downward; the bird-man-horse did not stay in one piece 
or fall in the place which calculation had indicated. Instead, it passed 
completely over the boat, where it divided into two parts, man and horse, 
the two components striking the water with immense impact, each 
throwing up its separate, shocking plume of spray. The horse reappeared 
immediately, head and neck shooting up clear, then settling back to a 
small dark triangle as the bav swam strondv towards the shore. 

“God! Where is he?” Even while his eyes searched the water for Dan, 
Harold thought: the jump was perfect, the separation of man and horse 
had come too late to show. Only—to be safe himself Dan should have 
stayed mounted. 

Sam La Brasca struggled with the pull rope to get the boat’s outboard 
motor going. Harold did not wait. His clothes were heavy on him as he 
dived, came up, dived again, found Dan at last and hooked an elbow 
under his chin, bringing him to the surface. Sam had the motor going 
now. He brought the boat close enough for Harold to get a grip on the 
side, then killed the motor while he helped to pull Dan in. 

Ashore, the two men left with the jeep were wading into the surf and 
the crew of the number-two camera were running down the road to¬ 
wards them; the four of them dragged the boat up on the sand. Harold 
tried to force brandy into Dan’s mouth, but it ran out of his slack lips; 
then, with Dan across a seat of the jeep, head down, an amateurish 
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attempt at artificial respiration was begun by Sam and Harold as the 
jeep climbed upward. Tlie flat terrain on top of the cliff was rougher 
than the road; Harold sat on the floor, holding Dan’s head to keep it 
from bouncing as the jeep charged straight for the hospiuil trailer. Doc 
Phillips had the door open; Sam and Harold carried Dan inside. They 
did not shut the door; they would have had to shut it in Jill’s face. She 
had run to the edge of the cliff just before Dan jumped; when she saw 
him taken from the boat to the jeep she started towards the hospital 
trailer. The entire company, shocked by the outcome of the stunt, 
watched her frantic, woblding run in silence. Somehow the motion of 
Jill’s figure, her smallness in her dark clothes, or perhaps the fact that 
no one else on the dill top was moving, dramatized the seriousness of 
what had ha|)pened. She wefit into the trailer. Nancy Heston, who had 
started to follow her, changed her mind. Roy Sowells entered, crossing 
over from the number-one camera. It was hard to see how one medium- 
sized trailer could hold so many people and keep a secret at the same 
time. 

Dolores Lansing, who had been standing beside Jill at the cliff’s edge, 
went back to her canvas chair. She wrote: 

/i.M. J/.2^ Scene 2^1, 2^2 completed. 

A.M. / 1.24 Stuntman Prader hurt. 

She wrote these words very carefully, in a handwriting which, like the 
rest of her, was well formed, firm and competent. Having completed 
this task, she put her pencil back in the loop on the clip binder of her 
work sheets. She dropped the work-book into the canvas pocket on the 
side of her chair. I’hen she began to shake; the more she tried to keep her 
hands and lips and her wliole body quiet the worse the shaking got. She 
had held script on about three dozen pictures, mostly of the indoor 
variety; she had never seen a dangerous stunt performed before or a 
man injured at work. Much to her own surprise she put her head down 
on the arm of the chair lettered “SCRIPT” and broke into sobs. 

Dan’s mount, turned sideways by a wave or confused about its bear¬ 
ings, had headed round now and was swimming parallel to the beach. 
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Line Hyman saw that the loader of the number-two camera had stripped 
to his shorts and was swimming out through the surf; he was making an 
effort to turn the horse landward. 

Mentally, Line began composing the release he would give out, with 
studio approval, if the worst came to the worst. 

Daniel Prader, 51, lormer motion picture actor doubling lor the Duart 
star, Rah O’Grady, on location at Cape 7 ’oilos Santos, Mexico, was 
accidentally killed today when his mount tell with him. 

That might be a safe wa\ to put it—better, anyway, than indicating 
his death was the result of a planned risk. 

Prader, who had a long career in pictures, was the lather of Harold 
Heston, Duart director. He is survived by a widow, josephine Heston 
Prader. Funeral services will he . . . 

The death of a pertormer never helped a f)ictiire: the news of it, if 
still fresh, could give audiences the uncomfortable feeling that they were 
watching a ghost. So he would have to lay off the publicity—though in a 
way this was a pity. What a story you could gel out, if you could tell 
everything, go back into Dan’s past, his early stunt days, the Ringo Kid 
series, his quarrels, his romances. 'l\veiUv-five years of the world’s most 
fabulous business would be compressed in that story, crowded with the 
shapes and faces and antics of other ghosts as colourful as l.>an. But who, 
outside the people in the industry, would understand it? From the corner 
of his eye he kept watching the trailer; now he saw Roy Sowells come 
out and head towards him. Roy was not running, but there v\'as a look 
about him which telegraphed bad news. Fcjrty feel from Line he made 
a motion with his right thumb—the motion an umpire makes when 
calling a man out at the plate. Line felt sick. 'Phis must be it! 

Roy said, “Harold wants to talk to you.” 

Line followed Roy across the work area towards the first aid trailer. 
Everybody in the company was watching them. 

Dan Prader sat on the right-hand bunk in the trailer, naked except 
for a cotton blanket. The blanket had partly slipped off, exposing his 
large hairy torso, scarred with the marks of spills, and lumpy where 
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some ribs, broken in a long-ago stunt and improperly set, had humped 
under the flesh. He had one arm round his wife; in the other he had a 
brandy bottle and was drinking out of it. 

What was important and slightly incredible to Line at that moment 
was that Dan was alive. Feeling it was probably bad form to show sur¬ 
prise that a man was not dead. Line stuck out his hand to congratulate 
Dan on having made it. There was something wrong, however, in the 
way Dan looked at him and the way the others looked. There was some¬ 
thing verv wrong in the trailer: a celebration should have been well on 
the wav, the bottle in Dan's fist passing from hand to hand and everyone 
talking and telling his version of how it had been. 

Dan’s large creased face presided sombrely over the silence in the 
trailer. Cflancing into the other bunk, Line understood what was the 
matter. Casey Sharpe, the Eyemo cameraman, lay there. Casey Sharpe 
was the guy who was dead. He lay quiet, having already acquired the 
indifference and the air of weary authority w^hich dead men have. 

Harold, who was closest lo the trailer door, put his hand on Line’s 
.shoulder. “It wasn’t sunstroke, the dex: says, it was his heart. He was 
dying when they brought him in. It had nothing to do with his work. He 
just collapsed,” 

“Yes, sir,” Line said. 

Doc Phillips now spoke up. “Coronary occlusion,” he said. “Do you 
want to make a note of it?” 

“I can remember,” Line said. 

“All right,” Harold said, “you handle it. Phone the studio. Contact 
the relatives. Find out what they want done with the body and make the 
nece.ssary arrangements.” 

“I’ll attend to it,” Line said. 

Dan still sat on the bunk looking at the floor. Then he looked at Casey 
Sharpe. 

“The poor son of a gun,” he said. He took a swallow of brandy. 

“I wish you’d stop drinking that stufl,” Jill said. “You never drink it. 
What’s come over you?” She tried to grab the bottle. 

“The doc gave it to me, didn’t he?” Dan said. “It’s medicinal.” 

“Medicinal my foot,” Jill said. She spun round to her son. “Harold, 
I don’t want him drinking it. Make him .stop-” 
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“Take it easy, Mom. He’ll stop,” Harold said, and Dan grinned at 
him. 

“Like heck he will,” Jill said. “What kind of a dextor arc you,” she 
said to Phillips, “giving him brandy.? Why, it could make his heart .stop 

like-” Her glance travelled to ('ascy Sharpe. Phillips pulled the .sheet 

up over Ca.scv’s face. 

“His heart won’t stop, Mrs. Prader,” the Doc said. “I’ll guarantee 
that.” 

Seeing an opportunity, Jill grabbed the bottle from Dan. Doctor 
Phillips lcH)kcd hopcle.ssly at Harold. “W’ill you be wanting me 
now.'” he said stiffly. “Otherwise I should phone town on the short 
wave.” 

“Sure. You go right ahead, D(x.” The presence of the small mute 
corpse seemed to be making Harold unusually polite. 

Roy stepped between Harold and the d(xtor. “The guys will be want¬ 
ing to know about Dan. Couldn't he step out there now and ease their 
minds?” 

Harold ncxlded. “Good idea.” 

Dan got ofT the bunk; he held the blanket round his legs. 

“Give me a pair of trousers, somebody,” he .said. 

The trailer seemed to spin round as he st(x>d up; he staggered and 
.sat down abru[)tly. “W'hee!” he said. 

“You see!” Jill said. “What did I tell your You .shouldn't be W'alking 
about. Make him lie down, can't you.?” .she said to the d(xtor. 

“He’s fit tn do anything he wants,” the doctor said. “He blacked out 
from the impact of the water. 1 don’t think he suffered a concussion. 
I’ve advised him to go back to the hotel and go to bed. If he wants to 
ignore that advice there's nothing 1 can do about it.” 

He opened the door and went out of the trailer. 

“Where are my trousers?” Dan asked. 

“Do you want to catch cold, on top of everything?” Jill said. “They’re 
sopping wet.” 

“Well, they’ll do for now,” Dan said. “Come on, honey, and find 
them. I’ve got to get out there.” 

“Oh, you-” Jill said. wShe went out and got the trousers where she 

had put them, in the kitchen of the trailer, her heart, as she helped him 
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put them on, melting with love. Where, in all the world, was there a 
man like that? Who else would do what he had done and then put on 
wet trousers and go out, just to show a bunch of guys he was alive? 
Than\s to Thcc, O Virgin Mother, for Thy mercy and protection. My 
never-ending thattl^s and prayers to Thee for Thy great mercy, , , , She 
went to stand at the window, watching as he walked out into the sun¬ 
light, and the crew, with wild whoops, came charging from every direc¬ 
tion, shaking his hand, pounding him on the back. 

This will spoil him for sure, she thought: the cantankerous big fool. 
He’ll remember this clay as long as he lives. 

Harold, Roy and Line sat at the trailer table, listening to Dan’s ova¬ 
tion. The Mexican spectators from the hill had joined in the fiesta; three 
of them had broken through the crowd round El Gringo and lifted him 
up, attempting to carry him off on their shoulders in the manner of 
triumph accorded successful matadors. Dan was tex) heavy, however, 
and the attempt had to be abandoned. 

“I’d better break it up, boss,” Roy said. 

“Certainly, Roy,” Harold said in the polite way he had adopted. “But 
how?” 

“I could call lunch,” Roy said dubiously. 

“Wait a minute, Roy. I want your opinion on something, and yours 
too, Line. Do you think this—cr—business about Casey Sharpe, poor 
guy, could be kept ejuiet? For this afternoon, I mean.” 

“1 don’t get it, bexss,” Roy said. 

“Well—it’s just that—death in a company always affects morale. 
We’ve got the stunt in the can and all. 1 don’t want to lose three or four 
hours’ work if I can help it.” 

He stopped, looking expectantly from Roy to Line. 

“If you ask me,” Line said slowly, “there’s been so much talk about 
the superstition of three-in-a-row that—^wcll, in a way, this will clear 
the air,” 

“I think I sec what you mean,” Harold said. “In other words, this 
finishes up the trio. End of cycle.” 

“They’re all up in the air now about Dan coming through,” Roy said. 
“They’ll work. Now can 1 call lunch?” 

Harold looked at his watch. It did not do, even in such circumstances 
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as this, to forget the schedule. l‘his was the first time a death had 
occurred in a picture he had been directing; he felt he had handled the 
situation satisfactorily. Possibly, from an emotional point of view, the 
correct thing would have been to stop shooting for the day, but who 
would have benefited? Certainly not Casev Sharpe; not even the crew, 
who, out of maudlin svmjiathy, would have got drunk in town and 
been until for anything tomorrow. No, he W'as satisfied with his decision 
to keep working. His job was to get the picture made and he was doing 
his job. “Yeah,” he said to Roy, “you’d better call it.” 

The commissary crew set up the meal on the serving tables but there 
wasn't the usual rush to line ii[); half the men were still grouped round 
Dan, celebrating with him. Anything he said got a laugh- as when, if 
someone asked him how he felt, he would sav with great heartiness, 
“Swell! . . .” then clap a hand to his back and stiigger, pantomiming 
anguish. 

Harold stood a little apart, watching. Well, they’d done the job. This 
was, in terms of their profession, a big job, anti a triumph for both of 
them; he didn’t like to think, now\ of what would have happened if Dan 
had left last night. W’liich was real- the w^iy he had felt about Dan 
last night, hating and fearing him, or the way he felt now, loaded with 
pride, and, yes, damn it, allection? He watched Dan swaggering and 
clowning, drinking in his new-found glory, milking it the way he milked 
everything, as if reality were not enough ancl he had to ha\e something 
bigger, better than reality. IJig hero, big [ihoney . . . 

Maybe the hate and the fear had been phoney too, though they were 
spurs that he’d used to drive himself up, spurs that he didn’t need any 
longer. Maybe we are all phoneys. I’his crazy business is what makes us 
like that; we get so we can’t tell what’s real from what isn’t. When we 
manage somehow to do one strong true thing we keep exaggerating it 
and selling it and messing with it until we stop believing in it ourselves. 

I believe in Dan, though; it took a long time but 1 believe now, and that 
belief’s not going to change. 

He pushed through the ring of men round Dan. 

“You big silly son of a gun, arc you ready to cat?” he said, and Dan 
grinned and said, “Well, 1 don’t know why not.” 
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Harold put his hand out. “Something I forgot to say, Dad ... Thanks. 
You did a great job.*’ 

Dan gripped the offered hand in a manner calculated to break every 
bone in it. “No kidding. Do you think the film will be all right.*^” 

“It will be the greatest. No way it can miss.” 

“Son, 1-” Dan began. He put his arms round Harold and em¬ 

braced him and the two pounded each other on the shoulder blades while 
the crew beamed. This father and-son reunion might l)e an act, but if so 
it was the kind they liked. “Let's go and eat,” Dan said. 

On Duart locations there was always one table set up with real nap 
kins and good silverware for the stars and director and important guests, 
if any. Harold had intended having I3an and Jill served there but Jill 
had other ideas: she had filled four plates and put them on the grassy 
slope behind the commissary truck and there the family banqueted in 
state. 

As they sat down, Harold said, “Dad, I want you to meet my wife, 
Nancy.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Dan said. 

“Well, it’s about time,” Nancy said. “How do you do, Mr. Pradcr? 
I’m so proud to be in your family.” 

“I’m kind of proud myself,” Dan said and then, big ham as usual, 
went over and kissed her. 

Jill dabbed at her eyes. I'm getting old, she thought, if 1 bawl at little 
things like this. Then she looked carefully at each of the three faces 
closest to her and blew her nose. We’re a family, she thought—a family 
at last. And she added, in her thoughts, Than}^ you, little Virgin, jor 
this too, for it is the best of all. 

After lunch Jill went back to the hotel but Dan was enjoying hini' 
self too much to leave. He made several rides with the second unit under 
Roy’s direction—Harold having gone to town to shoot some street stuff. 
When he got some time off he went to the trailer and got out the bav 
horse, checking him for injuries; he felt pretty friendly towards the bay 
horse and he rubbed him down with liniment, even though Dollarhydc 
had already done this once. “We made it, partner—we got out of that 
one,” he told the bay, rubbing the liniment into him with his hands. 
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especially around the pastern joints where he might have strained him¬ 
self setting his body in the chute. 

It was getting towards five; soon, he knew, Roy would fold up the 
unit; he had made a mental note to talk to Roy about his cheque. If 
Duart issued the cheejue for the stunt on payday, which was Monday, 
)ill would probablv try to grab it; he must tell Roy not to let her have it, 
no matter what storv she told. Not that he would waste it; most of it was 
going in the bank. I>ut a little monev in your pocket was all right. There 
were a few more things at Crcbbv’s he wanted. After that—who knew: 
Naturally, he’d drop in at The Cinch or Bellyful; there was nothing 
wrong wnlh either spot, and going to places like that was not only a 
pleasure, it was an investment: you could swop yarns awhile and get the 
word on what was going on. Have a few laughs, (^ne thing led to 
another, and first thing you knew you had a lu)t tip on some studio call 
and then—socko! vou walked into another job. 

Nancy lay on the hotel bed, watching the edge of the late afternoon 
sun on the sill below the drawm Venetian blinds, and li.stening to Harold 
singing in the shower. 

. . . dreaming of a star 

The nightingale tells his fairy tale . . . 

She had never heard him sing ‘\Stardust” before; in fact, he had alw'ays 
said he hated the tunc. 1 won’t say anything about it, rfiough, she 
thought; whatever has happened to him now is gfK)d. 

Harold turned off the shower. In a moment he came out of the bath¬ 
room, still drying himself, making wet footprints on the rug. He planted 
himself in front of the mirror to brush his hair. “That ocean is salty,” he 
said. “1 had salt all over me in cakes.” 

“I almost died when you went in after him.” 

“It was me or Sam La Brasca and I was ncare.st, that's all.” 

“It was wonderful,” Nancy said. 

Maybe that’s what made the change in him, she thought—pulling Dan 
out. Maybe that evened up the old score between them. 

“I’m glad it was you,” she said. 
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He turned to look at her. He had fastened the towel round his waist 
like a sarong. “So am I. He was great, wasn’t her” 

“Simply great. Tm dying to see the rushes. I do hope they turn out 
well.” 

“You can’t very well go wrong, with three cameras,” he said with a 
slight haughtiness. “What were you thinking about just now when I 
came out? You were looking pretty solemn.” 

“I don’t know. 1 was thinking it would be good to be home again. 
And—everything. . . .” 

There was a slight pause; then he said, “You’ve given up the trip to 
New York?” 

“I’m afraid New York was a stupid idea,” she said. You’ll never know 
how stupid, she thought. She thought of the letter, wondering again at 
her luck in having the bell-boy deliver it to her. 

“1 never did know what put you up to it.” 

“It was a stupid idea,” she said again, “and I’m glad 1 gave it up. But 
you . . . you just didn’t seem to understand how restless I felt sometimes 
and ...” 

“Wait a minute. You said ‘felt,’ past tense—meaning you’re not 
now?” 

Suddenly she felt she could expose her secret thoughts to him, as in 
their courting days, “I don’t know. Maybe we’ve grown up now. Or you 
have, anyhow; I felt that today. We might still make mistakes, but we 
won’t make the same ones over again.” 

And it is true, she said to herself. Christian couldn’t have done what 
Harold did today. C'hristian had a hundred and fifty different selves in¬ 
side him but he couldn’t have taken a hundred and fifty people on 
location, with all the pressures Harold had, and not go to pieces. 

“You were always a little jealous of Christian,” she said aloud. “That 
was hard on both of us.” 

“Don’t you think 1 had a right to be?” Harold spoke softly, his tone 
revealing much that she had never fully understood: the agony of his 
long thoughts, his slow, bitter conclusion about this. 

She said, “I didn’t want to be an actress because of Christian but be¬ 
cause of me. I was alone, you left me alone. Christian was nothing com¬ 
pared to you. . . .” 
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As she spake she looked at herself in the wall mirror opposite. 

“Stop watching yourself," Harold said, sitting down beside her. “ril 
tell voii if the scene is okav.” 

j * 

“Oh, Lord," Nancy said, turning on her elbow, “why did 1 ever 
marry a director?" 

It \v\s 7 p.rn. Dan, with jill beside him, was holding court in the bar. 
Nancy and Harold had not come down yet. Miranda was applying 
make-u[) lo a black eye bclore going down to dinner—her first public 
a[)pearance since her troul»le with Jill. In his r(K>m on the top fl(X)r Rab 
O’Grady W'as doing setting-up exercises, while from down the hall came 
the pounding of a typewriter where Roy Sowells was getting out the 
next day's call sheets. 

Night fell on tlie dills above the sea; the tough grass, filling with 
moisture, straightened where the wdiecls of the vehicles had mashed it 
down. All the cejuipment used that day, including the wood from Dan's 
chute, had been removed w'hcn the company left. Socui there w'ould be 
little prcx)f that human beings had ever been there, except a piece of 
him showing a man and horse jumping from the: cliffs into the sea. 
Even this in a fashion would always be questionable, man and horse in 
the film being only shadow^s or dream shapes and hence not proof of 
anything in the real world. 



Niven Busch 



Born in Brooklyn in 1903 , Ni\‘fn Busch began writ¬ 
ing for St. Nicholas magazine at the age of twelve, and 
sold short pieces to adult magazines while still in his 
teens. After two years at Princeton University he 
worked at journalism for eight years, then moved to 
California. He became devoted to the outdoor life, once 
describing himself as a “cowboy from Brooklyn.” His 
work on ranches during the 1930*5 provided back 
ground for several successful Western novels; his later 
experience as a screen writer and producer gave him the 
authoritative, behind-the-scenes knowledge of film- 
making which he has used in The Actor. His best-sell¬ 
ing novels include Duel in the Sun, Day of the Con¬ 
querors and The Furies. 
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SENSATIONAL bcst scllcr,” “an epic of 
^--/^mountaineering,” “more exciting than 
the most exciting novel I have ever read”—these 
are only a few of the phrases with which British 
reviewers hailed Annapurna, Maurice Herzog’s 
remarkable report on the conquest of a formid¬ 
able Himalayan peak. 

Taking the reader up ice-cliff and precipice, 
amid scenes of wild beauty, Annapurna also 
takes him deep into the minds and emotions of 
those men who find a new meaning to life in 
standing on the top of a vast and remote moun¬ 
tain where no man has ever stood before. Anna¬ 
purna is an adventure of the spirit as well as an 
outstanding record of physical endeavour. 

“The record of an astonishing feat.” 

—Peter Fleming in The Observer 

“A breath-takingly moving and absorbing 
narrative.”—^Peter Bickncll on the B.B.C. 




FOREWORD 

■ 4 >•’ June 3, 1950, two daring French mountain climbers, Maurice 

I Herzog and Louis Lachenal, held themselves erect against a 
raging wind 8,075 metres—26,493 feet—up in the sky. They 
were on top of Annapurna, in the Himalaya Mountains—the highest 
peak yet climbed by man. 

Their breath-taking achievement had been considered impossible by 
their fellow-mountaineers. They had, in fact, done the miraculous: con¬ 
quered one of the world’s highest peaks at the first attempt, in an almost 
unknown part of the world, with maps and charts that were worse than 
useless. 

For many years, climbers all over the world had hoped to climb an 
“cight-thousander”—one of the fourteen Himalayas that rise more than 
8,000 metres, or, roughly 26 ,oo(j feet. 1 wenty-two expeditions from 
many countries had tried again and again. None had succeeded. The 
“Roof of the World,” the storm-ridden crest of the high Himalayas, re¬ 
mained as tantalizingly unreachable as the moon—until Herzog and 
Lachenal stood there. 

Few people have been able to reach even the slopes of these giant 
Himalayas in recent years. Tibet, to the north, has allowed only one 
carefully chosen expedition a year. The tiny 5()0-by-i40-mile country of 
Nepal, with eight of the fourteen highest mountains in the world, in¬ 
cluding Annapurna, had refused to allow any climbing at all. But in 
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Maurice Herzog, 31, one of the best amateur 
climbers in France, led the Expedition. An engi¬ 
neer in Paris, he had climbed the Alps from child¬ 
hood with his father and seven brothers and 
sisters, served with the Chasseurs Alpins during 
the war. A bachelor, widely read and widely 
travelled, his courage, tact and skill won the affec¬ 
tion as well as admiration of the others. 

Louis Lachenal, a .small, keen-eyed profes¬ 
sional guide of 28, was the only man besides Her¬ 
zog to reach the summit of Annapurna. Out¬ 
spoken, fond of excitement, he got into frequent 
arguments with the others, but was always the 
first to criticize himself for his own mistakes. He 
left a wife and two children in ('hamonix, in a 
chalet he built for them with his own hands. His 
regular climbing partner was Tcrray. 



Lionel Ter ray, 28, another Alpine profes¬ 
sional, was such a steam-engine in human form 
that the native Sherpas called him simply “Strong 
Man.” The son of a doctor, Tcrray liked to be 
thought tougher than any peasant; he argued in 
ccssantly with Lachenal, was indomitable on a 
climb, and proud of his vocabulary of pictur¬ 
esque oaths. In 1949, he taught French ski meth¬ 
ods in Canada. 



Gaston Rebuffat, 29, towered a full head 
above the other climbers, and so impressed the 
diminutive natives that they christened him 
Lamba Sahib —Long Man. Like Tcrray and 
Lachenal, he was a professional member of the 
famous Company of Guides of Chamonix, 
though he came from the warm southern coast of 
France. Married, with one child, he had just re¬ 
turned from a lecture tour in Italy. 
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1949 the French Ambassador in New Delhi, a close friend of the Mahara¬ 
jah of Nepal, finally persuaded him to let the French attempt Anna¬ 
purna, and its neighbouring peak, the even higher Dhaulagiri. 

When the news reached France, mountaineers were overjoyed. A 
committee was formed at once by the French Alpine Club and other 
organizations. Hundreds of expert mountain climbers volunteered for 
the expedition, and eight were finally chosen under the leadership of a 
distinguished engineer-climber, Maurice Herzog. The French Govern¬ 
ment contributed funds to help the expedition to make scientific obser¬ 
vations on high-altitude medicine, geography, weather. The French 
Army and private firms collected the most modern medicines, clothing 
and equipment for men who would live and work three to five miles in 
the air. In the spring of 1950, the eight climbers, in high excitement, 
reached Nepal. There, they met their liaison and supply officer, a young 
attache from the French Embassy at New Delhi named Francis de 
Noyelle, and (T B. Rana, a Nepalese assigned by the Maharajah to assist 
them. He soon became known simply as “G.B.” 

From the railway terminus, they made a three-week, hundred-and- 
twenty-mile march to the high and little knr>wn valleys of northern 
Nepal and the Himalayas. Native porters, barefoot, carried six tons of 
equipment through rocky gorges, up steep trails and over swaying 
bridges of logs wliile the climbers marched beside them. At Tansing, in 
central Nepal, they caught their first overpowering glimpse of their 
goal: a shining, colossal wall of ice. Vising above misty lowlands, block¬ 
ing out the horizon to the far north as far as their eyes could see. 

With native mountaineers called Sherpas to assist them, the French¬ 
men finally reached the tiny town of Tukucha, lying between the peaks 
of Annapurna and Dhaulagiri. Working out of Tukucha, a Buddhist 
village of tumble-down houses and evil-smelling, dark courtyards, 
brightened by whirling prayer-wheels, they tried again and again to 
find a way up Dhaulagiri, a 26,800-foot pyramid of ice, glittering in the 
sun like a crystal. To their bitter disap{x>intment, it was quite unclimb- 
able. Annapurna, a few hundred feet lower, was their last hope for an 
“cight-thousander.” Known in the native tongue as “The Goddess of 
Harvests,” Annapurna towered more than three vertical miles above the 
high valley of Tukucha-—its unmapped rock, snow, glacier and 
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Marcel Schatz, 27, was considered the best- 
dressed man on Annapurna, and with good reason 
—^back in Paris, he had run a tailoring shop, one 
of a large chain owned by his father. He was a 
skilful amateur climber who had spent every 
week-end and holiday for years in the Alps. 
Businesslike and efficient, he was the best organ¬ 
izer on the Expedition, always the first to set up 
a camp or bivouac. 

)ean Couzy, 26, was the youngest of the group. 
A tall, slim, aristocratic man, he had been a 
brilliant student at engineering school, then 
worked for the French Air Ministry. He had left 
a newly acquired bride for the great adventure. 
Reserved, sometimes dreamy, he was often tcas- 
ingly accused of thinking about electronics in¬ 
stead of Annapurna. Marcel Schatz had been his 
usual clin:J>ing partner in the Alps. 

Marcel Ichac, 43, writer and sports photog¬ 
rapher, made or supervised three thousand pic¬ 
tures of the Expedition. A world traveller and 
expert climber, Ichac had gone on the unsuccess¬ 
ful 1936 French expedition to Hidden Peak, in 
the Karakoram range of the Himalayas. He had 
recently made a moving picture in Greenland, 
filmed the ski championships at Aspen, Colorado. 
Married to another mountain enthusiast, he had 
three children. 

Dr. Jacques Oudot was a rare piece of luck 
for the Expedition: a skilled surgeon who could 
climb. Short, sturdily built, good-humoured and 
hearty, 37-ycar-old Oudot was doing vascular sur¬ 
gery at Salpctrierc Hospital, Paris, when he finally 
decided to go to Annapurna at the last minute. 
Over Herzog’s objections, he brought three times 
as much medical equipment as planned~and his 
forethought saved two lives. 
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avalanche reached through some twenty miles of rugged gorges and 
passes. But scouting expeditions showed that here they had at least a 
slim chance of success. 

By this time, it was the middle of May. The annual monsoons—the 
warm, raindaden gales which blow up from India to turn the snow fields 
into avalanches and make roads and rivers impassable—were due in 
only a few weeks. The expedition would have to explore the great, un¬ 
known reaches of Annapurna, establish a chain of camps on its slippery 
sides to keep the final assault party supplied, and reach the distant sum¬ 
mit with all possible speed. 

But Annapurna was wholly unexplored—a mighty fortress of intri¬ 
cate spurs, glaciers, gorges, plateaux and ice ridges which they could 
glimpse only dimly from below. The first spur they tried, on May 19, 
was steeper than anything they had ever climbed in the Alps. At one 
time they edged along a ridge so narrow that they could not stand on it, 
.sometimes clinging with their hands to icy rock above a sheer drop of 
more than a mile into the valley below. After two days of effort on 
almost impossible slopes, they realized that it would take too long to 
conquer Annapurna by this route: the monsoon would be there before 
the expedition could reach the top. 

In the meantime, Louis Lachenal and Gaston Rebuffat were recon¬ 
noitring another approach to Annapurna on the tumbled ice walls of a 
glacier on its northern side. When Maurice Herzog and his party re¬ 
turned to Base Camp from their spur, they heard great news: the glacier 
route appeared to be practicable. For the first time, the expedition had 
real grounds for hope. 

Feverishly they set to work, organizing a Base Camp on the rocky 
moraine of the glacier, bringing in quantities of supplies from their 
depot at Tukucha, and starting relays of climbers and native mountain¬ 
eers on the difficult job of moving tents, food, special clothing and a 
dozen other necessities to higher supply camps on the forbidding slopes 
of the mountain. 

It is important to remember that a Himalayan mountain-climbing 
expedition must operate like an army in battle. One team of climbers 
undertakes the front-line work—establishing a high-altitude camp, 
carrying up supplies, cutting steps and fixing ropes to help following 
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climbers—while another team rests; then the teams change places. Every 
day, some of the climbers go downhill to a lower, better-equipped camp 
for needed recuperation, while other climbers go uphill to take their 
places. 

By a monumental effort of organization and first-rate mountaineering, 
May 23 found an advance party precariously established on an avalanche- 
ridden site at 19,350 feet. 

In the following pages, Maurice Herzog tells his own story of the 
final assault on Annapurna, the victory—and the price they paid for it. 


I 


O N May 23, 1950, four of us slept in a tiny camp, completely lost 
among the snow and ice, and deafened by the roar of avalanches, 
19,350 feet up—on Annapurna. We were in Camp 11—the second of a 
series of supply camps we were setting up to launch our final attack on 
the great mountain. 

When we woke at nine o’clock the next morning, it was already very 
hot in spite of the great height and the tents were suffused with golden 
light. Still, it was hard work to get our frozen boots on—they were just 
like blocks of wood. (After that 1 always put them at the bottom of my 
sleeping-bag at night.) 1 poked my head out of the tent—the sky was blue 
and the view magnificent: a wonderful chain of peaks and ridges stood 
out round us at a height of 23,ocx) feet, while above us, an enormous ice 
face, bristling with ice towers, or scracs,* and seamed with crevasses, 
sparkled in the sun. Far above, so high that one had to tilt one’s head 
backward to sec it, was the summit of Annapurna, resplendent, dominat¬ 
ing everything as a goddess should. It was a dazzling and menacing 
world: the eye was lost in its immensities. 

I inspected the face we had to attack with some anxiety. It was all so 
disproportionate, on such a different scale from our puny resources. 
What was to be our plan of campaign.? I had to take into account the 
rather sketchy equipment at our disposal up here, and allow for the 
time factor: the dreaded monsoon from India was due to arrive on 

* Mountaineering terms are expiained in Glossary, p. 367. 
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June 5; we had only ten days to establish the rest of our supply camps, 
reach the summit and return. 

As fast as possible, we roped up. Four of our expedition were already 
at Camp II: Louis Lachenal and Gaston Rebuffat, Marcel Schatz and 1 . 
When we put our feet in the snow they were numbed by the cold, yet 
the air was so warm that we soon took off our eider-down jackets. The 
gigantic wall of snow and ice above us seemed to tower higher and 
higher as we pushed forward, while on the left a ridge of bare ice sur¬ 
prised me by its transparent blueness. 

After we had been going for an hour we reached the foot of the great 
central couloir (a deep, wide channel worn by falling rock) running to¬ 
wards the summit. It was a dangerous spot, for every block of ice, snow 
or rock that fell from the upper slo{x:s would inevitably hurtle down 
this funnel. But what worried me most was what lay beyond, where 
thousands of tons of a titanic flood seemed to be frozen in indescribable 
confusion. The nearer we got to this wall, the steeper appeared the 
average angle. Scracs crashed down it with hideous din, and the 
rumbling of avalanches nearby put us all on edge. For the moment there 
was no snow or ice coming down the couloir above us, but for some 
minutes, while we crossed it, we should be exposed to danger. Lachenal 
crossed first and, in turn, each of us followed in his tracks under the 
watchful eyes of the others. 

All went well, the danger zone was passed and we arrived out of 
breath on the opposite side. The slope was so steep now that the snow 
no longer held firm, and we did not dare to stop. The first party rapidly 
cut some tiny steps barely sufficient for two spikes of our crampons, or 
foot irons. The ice was smooth and compact, like glass, and split off with 
a sharp noise beneath the axe. The chips broke off cleanly, went flying 
down into space and disappeared, starting up little avalanches. We con¬ 
tinued to move over to the right under the seracs, and a rickety snow- 
bridge brought us to a platform where we were at last able to stop. 

At our feet lay the plateau with Camp II: we only managed to pick 
out the microscopic tent by following the tracks of our ascent. Higher up, 
the next part of the route was not very encouraging and, only a hundred 
and fifty feet or so above our heads, the way was barred by a huge vertical 
wall of ice. We could not see a way round it cither to the left or to the 
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right. If we were to be held up like this so early in the climb . . • 

Schatz and 1 went to the attack. We sank in up to our waists, and the 
ice beneath the snow made us slide down the steep slope. I seized hold of 
one foot with both hands and using the other knee as a fulcrum I brought 
my foot out several inches above the snow. Then I planted my ice-axe 
as high up as 1 could and pulled on it to free the other foot left behind. 
I slipped and came back to my original position. My heart thumped; I 
was weak for want of breath. Finally we had to stop to clear a trough; 
a hundred and fifty feet of this took us an hour. We were now so close 
to the wall of ice that we shivered in spite of the heat. I examined the 
obstacle: a snow-covered ledge led up to a great overhang of ice. How¬ 
ever, this proud colossus, smooth but etched by little avalanches, could, 
I now saw, be surmounted by cutting steps up it. We had found a prac¬ 
tical route after all. I told our other team, Lachenal and RebufTat, that 
it would take Schatz and me at least two hours to reach the top of this 
overhang and that, during this time, they might as well explore along 
the ice wall in search of an easier way up. 

For a second I took off my dark glasses, but I could not stand the 
dazzling glare all round us. Far away below, the green of the lower 
slopes gave a momentary relief to my eyes. My glasses were steamed 
with sweat and melted snow; 1 rubbed them with my handkerchief, 
then glanced at my waist to make sure the knot of my rope was all right, 
counted the number of ice-pitons I had with me and checked to make 
sure 1 had my piton-hammer. A glance at Schatz to satisfy myself that 
he was firmly placed, then: 

‘‘Tm starting. A bit of slack, please.” 

“Go ahead,” replied Schatz, letting the rope out round his firmly 
planted ice-axe. 

Unaccustomed effort at this height is terribly hard work and each 
blow of the axe made me pant. First I cleared the ledge at the foot of the 
overhang; the snow was hard and compact, but at last I had a stance at 
my disposal about a foot wide and three feet long on which I was obliged 
to crouch as my head bumped against the overhanging ice. Next I had 
to move over horizontally for a couple of yards. I edged along inch by 
inch; the ledge became narrower and narrower, the wall above pushed 
me out further and further until I was nearly overbalanced. I finished 
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by crawling. I stopped to rest, lying on my stomach and clutching the 
shaft of the axe with which I held myself in. 1 now had to attack the ice 
on the roof. With one hand, and with nothing to lean against 1 could 
not hit very hard. The splinters of ice showered down on Schatz who 
stocxl stoically watching my every movement, and ready to stop a pos¬ 
sible fall. A few nicks chipped in the ice upside down served as a hand¬ 
hold for my left hand. Molding on thus, I pulled myself up very, very 
slowly. I could feel Schatz\s eyes on me. With my right hand now free 
I gripped my axe and made a better hold for my left hand on the bare 
icc of the roof itself. Then having driven in my axe 1 made a lightning 
grab for the hold. Now gripping firmly with my left hand, I withdrew 
the axe and with the utmost difliculty made two steps very high up for 
my feet after I got over the overhang. 1 let myself down again to my 
original position on the ledge, breathing like a steam engine. I dug my 
ice-axe in up to the hilt and while I clung to it Schatz came up, wriggling 
serpent-like along the ledge. Soon he was touching me from behind. 
As soon as 1 had gone up some three feet he would take my place, “belay” 
me—secure rnc with the rope—and pass his axe up to me. 

My turn to move now. I raised myself up and put my foot on the axe 
which sank in, but all the same 1 managed to reach the upper hold with 
my left hand, 1 was completely out of balance. I used my piton-hammer 
as an anchor, but its security was purely illusory. Schatz made the next 
move as planned, took my place underneath, belayed me and passed me 
his axe. Without turning round I grabbed it and with a great swing 
dug the pick in hard a couple of feet higher up. There wasn’t a second to 
be lost—my feet scrabbled in the air and I pulled up on my left handhold 
and upon Schatz’s axe dug in the icc. It seemed an eternity; I had to 
fight every inch of the way. My right knee reached the level of the lower 
of the two footholds, groped for it, found a lodgment—a terrific relief. 
With another spurt of energy I got my boot up to where my knee had 
been, but was I going to be able to heave my leg high enough to drive 
in the points of the iron crampon on my boot? I was almost there—the 
crampon came up with hideous slowness, one point, two, just another 
heave to get them right in ... I was up! 

Careful not to make a wrong move or to lose my balance I pulled on 
the axe, holding the shaft against the ice the whole time so that the pick 
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should not suddenly jerk out. I found something for my left foot. I 
stretched out, pulled up once more, and there I was in the two steps 
prudently prepared in advance. 

“So! I’m up! What a brute!” 

Schatz, who had been desj^erately anxious, was waiting for this. 

“Well done, Maurice! “ 

“Don’t move! A yard of slack! ” 

Again, without a moment’s rest, for it was a thoroughly unhealthy 
place, I hacked away harder than ever to make big steps in the gocxl 
hard ice. A couple of yards farther on the slope eased and 1 came to 
snow. I cut a large step where I could stand on both feet, and called out 
to the invisible Schatz. 

“Wait a bit. Give me ten feet of slack and I’ll put in a piton.” 

My heart was thumping as though it would burst; my breath came 
in irregular gasps and sweat poured off me. Before going on I leaned on 
my axe and shut my eyes for a second. Then I began cutting again; the 
ice became granulated and the work was not so hard. I was now above 
the overhang, with another yard to go to reach a good stance. With my 
axe I cleared a flat space in the ice in which to place the piton. Chips 
flew up: I wondered what Schatz was thinking, still lying on his 
stomach on the ledge. 

“Ready in a minute! ” 

Hanging from my waist was a spike, a kind of giant fish-hex^k, as long 
as a man’s forearm and provided with inverted teeth. Using my ham¬ 
mer I drove this sjxrcial icc-piton in, with all my strength. The ice was 
so soft here that after a few blows it was in position. Would it hold? 
Well, it would become firmer as it froze in. I now turned my attention 
to the spare rope—it was nylon, white and dry and clean. I opened my 
knife and cut off enough to make a decent loop which I fixed to the 
piton. The sixty-foot length threaded through the loop would run down 
the slope and hang out above the overhang to help the rest of the ex¬ 
pedition to come up. I tugged to test the piton. All was well. 

It was my privilege to be the first to try it out. I hung on to the rope 
and regained my comfortable step, below and a bit to the right. 

“Hello, Schatz. You can come up.” 

“O.K. I’ll tell you when I’m starting.” 
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Schatz put on his rucksack which he had shoved under the overhang 
and secured his axe to his wrist. His voice rang out in the climber’s 
familiar call: “I’m coming! ’’ 1 held him on a tight rope. 

Schatz took hold of the fixed rope. I heard a jabbering, and a dirty cap 
appeared, then a dark face twisted into a grimace. He found a hold for a 
crampon, then drove his axe in, took a fresh hold on the rope, pulled 
himself up—and there he was beside me. The obstacle had been over¬ 
come! 

Suddenly it grew cold and clouds darkened the air. We got into our 
anoraks—hooded jackets—and long ca[->cs. But what were the others up 
to? We hallooed at them. 

“We’re over here,” came the answer. They were sitting at their ease 
on the lower slopes. Their reconnaissance had come to nothing: the only 
solution was the way we had found. In a quarter of an hour they 
rejoined us. 

The slow painful advance began again, zigzagging through a wild 
sea of ice. Every step, every yard gained on the mountain cost us such 
an effort that it left us trembling. 1 was seriously worried : if we had to 
go on struggling over this sort of ground for long, we should never win 
through. 

It began to snow. If only these heavy snowfalls would stop, the snow 
on the slopes would freeze at night, giving us firmer ground. But every 
afternoon for the past few days there had been a storm, bringing with it 
twelve to eighteen inches of snow daily. 

Through the snowflakes 1 could sec Schatz’s grey shadow as he went 
ahead to relieve me. The wind continued to blow, we could not see more 
than fifty feet, and the angle of the slope was horribly steep. There wasn’t 
a vestige of a good site on which we could pitch a tent. But we had done 
all we could for the day. Wc stowed the tent, equipment and food for 
Camp 111 beneath a serac at 21,000 feet. To mark the cache for the rest 
of the expedition behind us, we hollowed out a niche in the wall and 
stuck in a red flask. Then we set out to return down the mountain to 
Camp 1, where Lionel Terray, who had been organizing equipment, 
would be waiting for us. 

Going down was much easier this time. It was getting late and visi¬ 
bility was becoming much worse when Terray’s shadow appeared out 
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of the flying snow as we approached Camp 1. He explained that there 
wasn’t room for all of us at the camp; there was very little equipment 
and the food would have to be saved to carry up to the still higher camps. 
I decided at once that in that case, Lachenal, Rebuffat and myself would 
take advantage of the last of the daylight to go still farther down to Base 
Camp, while Schatz would remain here at Camp I with Tcrray and two 
Sherpas to recuperate a bit from a jolting fall he had taken on the way 
down, and then go down the next day. 

The rest of us made ofl down the slopes and in a few minutes had 
descended a thousand feet or more. At Base C'amp w'e found to our great 
joy that Marcel Ichac, our photographer, and Dr. Oudot, our expedition 
surgeon, had arrived there with Sherpas and a number of porters. There 
were sleeping-bags and food in plenty. 

We were esjiecially glad to see reinforcements of Sherpas. They arc 
natives from a high valley in the cast of Nepal who arc engaged by con¬ 
tract for mountain-climbing exj^ditions in the Himalayas. They are 
Buddhists, and their loyalty and unselfishness are proverbial. We con¬ 
sidered them climbing partners rather than merely employees. 

II 

After a one-day rest, Gaston Rebuffat, Louis Lachenal and I with 
XjLtwo Sherpas set out again for Camp II. It was appallingly hot on 
the plateau of the great glacier wc used as our road up Annapurna, and 
Lachenal suffered terribly. He plodded along in a daze, streaming with 
sweat, and when anyone spoke to him he looked up with dull and 
anguished eyes. Rebuffat had stomach pains which got worse and worse 
so that in the end wc had to take turns carrying his sack. Progress was 
very difficult. 

At Camp II we found Lionel Tcrray with two Sherpas, Pansy and 
Aila. Tcrray was highly excited. “There's no time to lose,” he said. 
“Yesterday I went up to 22,(X)0 feet and I couldn’t find the equipment 
you left—it must have been completely buried under the snow. There 
was no sign of a level place to sleep, so we made one with our axes; but 
it’s right in the middle of a slope. The three of us spent the night in this 
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tiny shelter with avalanches coming down all around us. After such a 
night we weren’t fit for anything but coming down. Tm going back to 
Camp I to recuperate.” 

“Right,” I said. “Jean Couzy and Schatz are coming up with Ichac 
and Oudot to Camp I, so you’ll be able to rest in comfort. Also this will 
mean you can make an extra journey up to Camp II with a load of 
equipment.” 

“I left our stuff for you at 22,000 feet,” Tcrray continued, and he 
described the place. Then he did up his sack, hailed the Sherpas, threw 
them each a Icyop of rope and, bidding us farewell in his deep voice, off 
he went, leaving us to take over. 

We were now alone with two Sherpas at Camp II. Neither Lachcnal’s 
nor Rebuffat’s morale was very high, and I realized that I must not push 
them too hard next day if I wanted to be able to count on them later. 
But it was already May 26 . Why shouldn’t I go on alone with the Sherpas 
and try to establish Camp 111, even Camp IV, while the other two were 
resting? 

For once the weather was fine that afternoon. While the other two 
slept soundly in their tents, I went over all the equipment and got things 
ready for next morning. 

At dawn, 1 began to chivvy the Sherpas: Dawathondup and Ang- 
dawa. We had to get off early so as to take advantage of the hardness of 
the snow after the night frost, I retraced Tcrray*s tracks up towards the 
snow chute at the end of the couloir we had crossed so anxiously. The ice 
wall was considerably easier to manage with the fixed line I had left 
there, and in a few seconds I had hoisted myself up to the litde stance 
twenty-five feet above. There I fixed a belay, fixing the rope firmly and 
brought up Dawathondup, who found the going pretty difficult. Then 
I showed him how to bring Angdawa up on the rope. 

We sorted ourselves out and went on. But while we had been busy, 
time had slipped by; the sun was now directly overhead and beating 
down so fiercely on the s 1 ojk*s that we were wallowing in slush. Soon I 
recognized the place where we had left our equipment. I poked round 
with my ice-axe for a while and finally located the stuff. 

We lifted the lot, and tried to find Terray’s tracks up to the higher 
levels. The tracks were only fifty yards away, but it took us nearly an 
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hour to reach them, for we had to make a regular trough, sinking in up 
to our waists in the snow. The track lay at the foot of a very steep wall of 
bare and shining ice. The steps cut by Terray in this ice had already 
almost melted away and I had to re-cut all of them. Then, to make it 
easier for the Sherpas, 1 drove in a big ice piton at the top of the wall, 
fixed a long nylon line to it, and went up a few steps higher so as to be 
able to belay them well. I saw my wSherpas, one after the other, swing like 
pendulums, yell as they rebounded on their backsides, and then roar with 
laughter at the whole experience. 

Looking upward now I saw an even snow slope in the middle of which 
I could pick out the tracks Terray had left. The air was luminous, and 
the light was tinged with the most delicate blue. To my left, on the other 
side of the great couloir we had crossed, ridges of bare ice broke the light 
like prisms and sparkled with rainbow hues. I felt in splendid form and 
as if, somehow, I had found a perfect balance within myself—was this, 1 
wondered, the essence of happiness? 

But we had a long way still to go. Like ants getting over an enormous 
obstacle we climbed on without appearing to make any progress. Behind 
me I could feel that the two Sherpas were oppressed by the tremendous 
effort required. From time to time I looked up to gauge the distance we 
had to go. Suddenly I spotted a patch of bright yellow—the tent Terray 
had pitched for us. After an eternity of ploughing through the thick, 
treacherous snow we reached it. The food and equipment he had carried 
up were buried in the snow, but they were carefully wrapped in a pied 
dUlephant —a nylon bag into which you can put both legs, to protect 
them from the cold. 

I was very pleased to have got so far, but the site puzzled me. We could 
not put Camp III on the slope itself. To the right there was a deep drop; 
to the left an icy cataract of seracs and, only fifty yards above us, a very 
broken-up area began. Looking at the seracs on the left I noticed that the 
crevasses between them were all blocked with fresh snow. Why not put 
the camp right there, in a crevasse? 

Well belayed, I ventured into one of tliese snowy crevasses. I drove my 
ice-axe in right up to the hilt and found that the snow was well con¬ 
solidated. With more confidence, I made a litde platform on which I 
turned round, taking a few steps in each direction. Then I started danc- 
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ing about and, finally, jumping. It held! There would easily be room 
here for two tents facing each other. Without losing a minute the two 
Sherpas pitched the tents and prepared tea. And that was enough for 
one day: we had achieved our object of establishing a permanent Camp 

III. 

A cold and violent wind came up, but I went inside one of the tents— 
a nice tent all to myself, with two air-mattresses and two sleeping-bags— 
and I was waited upon like a king by the Shcr[)as. They brought me tea 
and then 1 dealt round as[)irin for the headaches so common above 
16,000 feet, and slce})ing tablets and the whole chemist’s shop that our 
Dr. Oudot had insisted on to help counteract altitude sickness. It was 
not long before 1 dozed off. 

In the morning we had to step lively. 1 took the lead and made a detour 
towards the deep central couloir, which we would have to cross again. It 
was relatively narrow at this height. If one of us went over quickly 
while the others ke[)t a look-out, they would be able to give warning of 
any avalanche. In my opinion it was reasonably safe. 

Leaving Davvadiondup on the left bank I began to cross. The sIo|.k: was 
exceedingly steep, falling straight down beneath my feet, and even with 
crampons it was hard to get a grip on the snow, which had been hardened 
by successive avalanches. I went as quickly as 1 could; a glance up every 
now and then liad its uses, if only for one’s morale. Looking down, on 
the other hand, was not to be recommended, for the sight of those colossal 
f)recipiccs might have shaken even the most confident climber. The 
traverse was quickly completed and 1 allowed myself a few moments to 
get my breath before bringing over the Sherpas. 

“Dawalhondup!” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied in a voice which sounded rather queer. He 
smelled danger, the old fox! But without wasting a minute and in spite 
of his load he came over like a whirlwind to reach safety. Angdawa 
followed, but he was younger and didn’t move so well, and took much 
longer than Dawathondup. Whew! Here we were, safe and sound! 
From my present position 1 could sec just what had been threatening us. 
The couloir ran up for about a thousand feet to merge into a very steep 
snow slope—a gathering ground for avalanches. Above us was a rock 
wall and then the “Sickle glacier,” as we called it from its shape, lying 
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near the summit. A few dozen tons of superfluous ice split off this glacier 
from time to time. 

Our situation was critical. From here onward the route, as we had 
planned it, consisted in slanting up to the left and then back to the right 
as far as the top of the central couloir, where we hoped to find a bridge 
across the deep crevasse which always heads a glacier. But straight ahead 
of me were enormous seracs. I decided to climb up the right-hand edge 
of the couloir and reach the upper slopes that way, since there was prac¬ 
tically no danger of avalanches at this early hour. Going rapidly up on 
the extreme edge of the couloir we gained the necessary hundred yards 
or so. Then we bore to the left and once more sank into the deep snow 
with which we were all too familiar. But at any rate we were out of 
danger. 

After a few minutes’ rest wt started off again. The slope was steep and 
my Sherpas were not accustomed to such difficult ground. If one of them 
slipped, we should all three shoot out into space; so I kept a watchful eye 
on them. The first passages across the slope WTre accomplished without 
incident. I did my best to pack the snow at each step in order to make 
a safe and comfortable track. But one stretch over bare ice needed par¬ 
ticular attention. Three blows of the axe and the ice chips flew—dierc 
was just room for two points of my crampons and on 1 went. Dawathon- 
dup followed slowly. 1 took his rope and belayed Angdawa who in his 
turn started off. He did not seem very confident—he lifted his left foot, 
failed to fit his crampon points properly into the ice, the toe of his boot 
slipped, he banged his knee, lost his balance, and there he was sliding 
away down die slope. Luckily I had been watching him like a hawk; 
the loop of rope tightened round my axe, die rojx: stretched taut and then 
held fast. Angdawa got off with a fright—and in future he would have 
confidence in the rope. 

We continued over soft snow lying on hard ice. The setting was won¬ 
derful—everything was a transparent blue, even our shadows, and there 
was not a cloud in the sky. On our left was the Sickle glacier ridge, 
apparently almost within reach, dripping bare ice and shining in the sun 
—a real Diamond Mountain. 

Next we had some difficulty in climbing over a scrac. After having cut 
three good steps, and a good hold for the left hand, 1 suddenly heard a 
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dull sound; the ice made a loud cracking noise as if the whole scrac were 
about to collapse. I held my breath but nothing happened: no doubt it 
was the ice settling, deep down. I went on and came out on the upper 
slopes of the mountain. 

“It’s your turn, Dawathondup.” 

I pointed out the line we had to follow, which was now rather easier. 
There was a fairly steep snow slope, then a hundred yards or so of 
moderately steep ice up which we should have to cut steps, another snow 
slope, and tlien we should be at the hergschrund —the crevasse which 
separates the top of a glacier from the steep ice and rock of a mountain 
summit. 

This time I decided to take it easy; 1 let the others go ahead to do the 
work and took my place at the end of the rope. But the Shcrpas lacked 
our Alpine technique and were very slow. Dawathondup cut too many 
steps too close togctlier and much too big. All the same, we gained 
ground and soon came to the gaping hergschrund, very deep, but so long 
that the depth was not noticeable. There was no break in it for more than 
half a mile, except at a cone of avalanche snow, bridging it. The place 
wasn’t safe, but we had no alternative but to cross that way. 

I took the lead again, climbed up the rib leading to the avalanche cone 
and began to go straight up it. Dawathondup belayed me from below— 
and this was no easy job, for I slipped down as fast as I climbed up. The 
snow was soft and my worst fear was that it might collapse just where 
it bridged the hergschrund. When 1 reached the top of the cone, I 
stretched out my axe as high up as I could to drive it into the slope of the 
mountain itself. There was a dull sound—^an avalanche! I swung my axe 
and it stuck in. I was saved. 1 pulled myself up on the axe out of the 
snow which was sliding down everywhere, swishing between my legs. I 
tried to get my crampons on to the wall and just managed it. Quickly, I 
cut a few steps and at last reached an area which was less trying to the 
nerves. 

It was now the Sherpas’ turn and I held them firmly. They had no 
professional pride to prevent them from pulling on the rope and they did 
so vigorously—my arms were nearly pulled out of their sockets. My little 
party was now on the upper plateau of Annapurna. A great wave of 
content flowed thfoiigh me: the technical difficulties seemed to be over. 
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Wc didn’t know whether we should find good snow higher up, or an ice 
slope, but at any rate, there would be no ice walls or couloirs. 

“Let’s get on!” This time wc went straight to the left towards the 
Sickle, plainly visible from here. The glacier, which lay on a bed of 
reddish-coloured rocks, stopped dead at the edge of space, and the great 
cliff, a huge drop of nearly seven hundred feet, plunged vertically down 
towards us. Fortunately, the handle of the Sickle offered a more accessible 
route. Once again, we ploughed dirough snow up to our waists, and after 
an hour got to the foot of the Sickle handle. We had gone a long way 
since morning, and 1 decided to establish Camp IV where we were. 
There was hardly any suitable site; the whole place seemed to be swept 
by avalanches. There was just one small scrac which would give pro¬ 
tection to a few square yards below. It made an ideal windscreen and 
our tents would be completely sheltered from avalanches. The three of 
us began to cut away at the ice with a will to make a comfortable plat¬ 
form. Soon the camp was in order—tent pitched and food stored away— 
and we could allow ourselves a gocjd rest. 

The Sherpas had frightful headaches. I looked at the altimeter which 
showed 24 ,feo feet and thought the figure higher than it should have 
been. Aneroid barometers tend to exaggerate height: I judged that wc 
were at about 23,500 feet. I gave Dawathondup and Angdawa aspirin, 
and offered them some food, but they made it clear that they couldn’t 
touch a thing. I was forced to consume a tin of tunny-fish before their 
eyes and the very sight of it made tliem feci sick. Looking about me, 1 
felt an exhilarating sense of domination, and complete confidence in our 
victory. I could see Camp II, so far down below us that 1 could not even 
pick out the black dots of the other members of the Expedition. 

“Let’s go I ” We shut the tent carefully, and plunged downward. About 
an hour and a half later we reached Camp III and found Lachenal and 
Rebuffat, Couzy and Schatz. 

Something seemed wrong with our companions. They were lying in 
the two tents and hardly bothered to get up when we arrived. What 
could be the matter ? 

I soon discovered that Couzy, still insufficiently acclimatized, was 
suffering from bad headaches. Schatz was tired and morose, Rebuffat 
felt he wasn’t well enough to go any farther, and Lachenal had no 
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appetite. I vainly tried to rouse them, telling them that we were prac- 
tically there. I could tell they had not yet found their form again, but a 
night’s rest would do diem all good, and they could start up again next 
morning. In any case, there was no point in niy waiting here any longer. 
There wasn’t room, and anyway I should have to help carry another load 
up here from the camps below. I hoped that, with Terray to help, we 
should be able to bring up everything necessary, and that the next jour¬ 
ney up would lead to victory. 


Ill 


D own at Camp II, 1 found 1 erray recovered after his rest. But he 
was worried about the weather. “The reports on the radio arc very 
bad,” he said. “The monscKin has reached Calcutta, and it will be here 
in a few days.” 

“Luckily, I’m in good condition,” 1 said. “And most of the equipment 
is already on the spot. We’ve got to do one more carrying to establish 
Camp V, which will be the taking-olT point for the final attack. I’m 
certain, from the way I’ve been going at 23,(X}o feet, that I’ll do line at 
26,000 and even without oxygen. I think we ought to stay here all to¬ 
morrow to give ourselves a rest. I’he day after tomorrow we’ll be as 
fresh as paint and able to go on up from camp to camp. I’lie four we left 
to go on up from C^amp Ill will come down here,later, and the two 
strongest, after resting a day, will go up again to back us up. The other 
two will have plenty of time to follow on, one camp behind. Both these 
teams will bring up m(jre equipment for us, and help the first summit 
part)' to come down.” 

“But what will I do all day tomorrow?” Terray said. “I’m already 
rested. Let me go on up tomorrow with some equipment and so gain 
a stage for us. That might make all the difference.” 

“But if you tire yourself by going up too far tomorrow we won’t be 
able to tackle the top together. For the moment we’re the only two who 
arc really fit—and two men are needed for the work above 23,000 feet.” 

“Let’s be practical, Maurice,” Terray argued. “However you look at 
it we lose a day that way. If I’m not in the first party to reach the summit 
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—ril be in the second, that’s all. But if only one party gets there it may 
be because of the load that Tm going to carry up.” 

I hardly knew what to do. I could not help wondering if there might 
not be an element of selfishness in my wish to have Terray as a partner. 
With his typical self-sacrifice before me, this notion worried me. Then I 
had an idea. 

“Lionel, why don’t you go up just to Camp Ill tomorrow, with a 
higlvaltitude unit which the others can then take on farther up, and 
come back the same evening? We’ll stay a day longer so that you’ve 
time to recuperate and then we can start for the top.” 

“All right, if tliat’s what you want,” Terray said, to my deep relief. 

We spent a very cheerful evening. 1 enjoyed the comfort of Camp 11 
with its larger valley tents, electric light, water in plenty. 

Terray was away at the first streak of dawn next morning. From the 
depths of my warm sleeping-bag 1 heard his deep: “(kx)d-bye th<Mi. 
Maurice.” 

“Sec you tomorrow—good luck!” 

Terray was an invaluable man. 1 know of no one in France who comes 
nearer to being the ideal member of an expedition. 

The hours went by and the sun lit up my tent and warmed it. I extri¬ 
cated myself from my bedding, took my frozen boots and began tapping 
them before putting them on. 1 put on my eider-down jacket, my cap and 
glasses and was then ready to go outside. The weather was magnificent; 
the valley down below was filled with a splendid sea of clouds. Above, 
everything was perfectly clear. Looking up through bincxrulars 1 picked 
up Terray’s [)arty just at the first icc wall. Then I examined the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Camp III and saw two black specks leave it and come down. 
But all four men at Camj) III ought to have been continuing up to Camp 
IV this morning! 1 was afraid that their [)hysical condition must have 
taken the heart out of them. 

Heavy clouds appeared in the Miristi Khola valley, and their unusual 
colour bothered me; I had glcxjmy forebodings about the outcome of the 
day. Could these clouds be the forerunners of the monsoon? 

Snow began to fall again; 1 went into my tent. Before long I heard 
shouts and I shouted back. A few minutes later Lachenal arrived with 
Couzy. 
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“No use going on,” said Lachenal, “my stomach was all inside out.” 

“And I had the most appalling headaches,” said C'ouzy. “Even with 
aspirin and sleeping tablets 1 couldn’t sleep.” 

“It’s the altitude,” I said. “You were right to come down.” 

We managed a very substantial meal, and to my great satisfaction, 
Lachenal and Couzy did full justice to it. As commonly happens when 
you descend a few hundred yards, all the ills due to the altitude had 
vanished. As we were taking it easy, Angdawa poked his face through 
the opening of the tent and cried: 

“Bara Sahib!* Other Sahibs come! Bara Sahib, hear!” 

And indeed 1 heard someone calling. 

I went outside but I couldn’t see more than ten yards in the thick 
snow. From time to time 1 thought I heard shouts. It was certainly one 
of us, for the Sherpas could somehow make themselves understood over 
great distances. The voice did not come from the direction of Clamp III, 
but from a point over to the right. I gave an answering shout, and the 
man appeared to move to the left. His shouts came nearer and I was able 
to give directions. A quarter of an hour later a reeling white ghost 
appeared. I had difficulty in recognizing it as Schatz. 

“Where’s Rebuffatr” 

“I came down alone.” 

“Alone? You’re crazy! In this weather and over that ground?” I felt 
the blood rushing to my face. 

“Sorry, old man,” said Schatz, “I felt completely done in, just a useless 
mouth to feed, so I decided to come down.” 

For the first time .since the beginning of the Exj)edition 1 was really 
angry. “And so, you, practically a sick man, go and run usele.ss risks! 
Just imagine, a simple slip ... or suppose Angdawa hadn’t heard your 
shouts. . . 

However, it was over and done with. The thing now was to help 
Schatz forget the strain of his lone descent. Hot tea and a good meal 
brought the colour back to his face. And then he, too, became infected 
by the pervasive optimism of the lower camp and began to .sec the future 
in a rosier light. 

“Did Tcrray reach C^amp III all right?” 1 asked him. 

* A Sherpa phrase meaning “Revered leader man.** 
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“Yes. And since the others had to come down, he decided to go on 
and finish organizing Camp IV with Rebuffat. Then tomorrow, they 
may go right on up if it’s fine enough.” 

Would they really be able to go on? Perhaps they were now to be 
given the real, the longed-for, chance at the summit. 

Outside, the Sherpas were talking excitedly. I put my head out and 
saw Ajeeba who had just come up from Camp 1, with a number of 
porters. Ajeeba handed me a note from Ichac saying that our supply 
officer, Noyelle, and fifteen coolies were on their way from Tukucha. 
Splendid news! Now we were certain of being provisioned and sup¬ 
ported by the main bulk of our equipment. 

Ajeeba had brought up a walkie-talkie. In the evening, at eight o’clock, 
wc intended to try to establish communication with the rear guard below 
us. This would make things much easier. 

I set up the walkie-talkie. From time to time I pressed the button, 
calling Ichac at Camp I. 

“Hello, Maurice speaking. Can you hear me, Matha?” 

But all I heard was crackling. After a while I made out some wild 
Indian music—it almost set me dancing up there, at nearly 20,000 feet, 
in the heart of the Himalayas. 

“Hello, Herzog speaking. Are you receiving me, Matha?” 

Still no answer. 

At eight-fifteen, in accordance with our previous arrangements, I shut 
off and went back to the tent. This matter of radio communication on 
expeditions could certainly stand improvement. 

Next morning was fine. Our plan was simple: we would wait for a 
convoy of supplies from Camp I, which should come along soon, and 
then set off immediately with fresh loads for Camp III. 

Lachenal was a new man—>1 saw this by the way he got out of his 
sleeping-bag. With luck, we should both be able to leave, and constitute 
the second party, following Tcrray and Rebuffat towards the top. 

But at midday, the supply convoy from Camp I had still not arrived. 
It was six o’clock before they came in, heavily loaded, led by the Sherpa 
chief, Angtharkay. It was too late for us to go up to Camp III that day. 
The convoy brought bad news, too: the monsoon was advancing over 
Calcutta ahead of time. Wc had only a few days now. 
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The sunset that night, however, was magnificent. The precipices of 
Annapurna above us turned from gold to orange, and from orange to 
purple; the sky was pure and clear and it was very cold—all excellent 
signs. Now the upper rcxiks of Annapurna had turned to old rose. When 
the rest of the mountain was already plunged in darkness one last point 
—the summit—held the light for a few seconds longer. 

Lachenal and I passed an uneventful night. At six o’clock we climbed 
out of our sleeping-bags and the Sherpas packed our loads. The weather 
was perfect. Hopefully 1 put a little French flag, made s|)eciallv by 
Schatz, into my sack, to take to the summit. Everything was ready. 

We left the camp. I’he snow held well. Our morale rocketed up. 

Suddenly: “Maurice, what’s happening?” 

“Terray and Rebuffat are coming down already! ’* 

It was only too true. We made out four black specks coming down 
the track towards us. 


IV 

W HY HAD they given up? We could not understand it. On the little 
platform beneath the ice wall where we had left the fixed rope, 
we came upon Terray and RebulTat. 

“What’s happened?” I asked Terray. 

He seemed disheartened. “We’d have been crazy to go on. What with 
the wind and this hellish snow it tex^k us more than seven hours yester¬ 
day to get from Camp 111 to Camp IV.” 

“Did you find the lent we left there?” 

“Yes, but the poles had been bent over by an avalanche. We got the 
other tent up in a tearing wind. Then Rebuffat felt his feet beginning to 
freeze.” 

“Lionel rublxid me and flogged me with an end of rope,” Gaston put 
in, “and at last got the blood circulating again.” 

“If yesterday, when we were quite fit,” Terray went on, “we only 
covered just over a thousand feet in seven hours, we hadn’t a hope of 
climbing the last four thousand feet today under present conditions. I’m 
beginning to have doubts about our success.” 
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Although Lachcnal and I protested vigorously, the other two did not 
seem to be affected by our enthusiasm. 

“We’re going up,” 1 said finally. “When we come down it’ll mean the 
top’s been reached. It’s all or nothing.” 

And I felt that Lachenal was as determined as myself. The other two 
wished us good luck, but 1 read doubt in their faces. Now it was up to us. 

We set to on the slope: Angtharkay, Sarki, Lachenal and myself. It 
was soon burningly hot, and by the time wc reached Camp ill we were 
sweating. 

We had to conserve our strength: there would be no going farther 
today. Most of the time wc just lav in our sacks, and the Sherpas handed 
us our meals through the entrance of the other tent. It took them a long 
time to make tea because of the decreased heating power of the stoves at 
this height. A few cigarettes, followed by the ration of pills, and before 
dark everybody at Camp 111 was asleep. 

In the morning wc waited for the sun, and then moved on to the site of 
Camp IV more rapidly than we had expected. . 

“In less than an hour wc ought to be up the big ice slope leading to the 
edge of the Sickle,'' 1 said to Lachenal. Wc were pleased about this, for 
beyond the new Camp IV which we had decided to establish on the 
Sickle glacier, there would be no further technical climl)ing difficulties to 
keep us back. We quickly took down one tent at the present Camp IV, 
which we would carry ourselves together with our f(x>d and equipment. 
Laden like donkeys, we sank up to our waists in new snow on the first 
few yards of the great ice slope. But shortlv there was only a thin layer of 
loose snow lying on ice. Now and again wt cut a few steps, but most of 
the time we went straight up on our crampons. 

The Sherpas were not at all happy. They were not expert on this sort 
of ground, and they were afraid of getting left. After a couple of hundred 
yards of this exhausting work wc came to the edge of the Sickle, and 
found an inviting camp at the base of a serac just where wc had emerged 
from the ice slope. It was an ideal place, protected from the wind both by 
the serac itself and by a little ice ridge. Lachenal was delighted ; 

“Once we’ve fixed things up, well be as snug as in my own little 
chalet at Chamonix.” 

Wc set to work at once and the tent was soon in f)osition. As it was 
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already late afternoon, we shook hands warmly with our two Sherpas 
and watched them disappear down the slope to the lower camp. Mean¬ 
while we arranged our shelter. Mist closed round us and an icy wind 
came up, stinging our faces with blown snow. Neither of us had much 
appetite, but we forced ourselves to eat. We put our boots into our 
sleeping-bags to prevent them from freezing, and settled ourselves in for 
the night. 

Next morning it was fine and cold. I felt much relieved. As soon as 
Angtharkay and Sarki returned from below, we shared out the loads and 
made up our sacks. We set out for Camp V. 

Nobody said anything—every one of us was tense with effort. We 
thought of what lay ahead. It was now June 2 , and we could not hope 
for more than four days of fine weather before the monsoon. There was 
not a moment to lose. 

We stopped frequently and ate sweets or nougat for which we always 
had a great craving. Looking back down the mountain, the plateau of 
Camp II was a mere pcxkct handkerchief, and the great Annapurna 
glacier, which took an hour to cross, was reduced to a small tongue of 
ice. In the distance, over the top of the Great Barrier, we could distinctly 
see Tibet; on the extreme left Dhaulagi?! was partially hidden by the 
great rcKk wall of Annapurna. Our '^ig'^-agging upward tracks were 
visible the whole way. 

The jagged ice ridge at the summit produced a curious effect—a snow¬ 
laden wind blew through it as if through the teeth of a comb. Mist 
straggled right across the sky over our heads. One of the buttresses of 
Annapurna towered above us, in rose-red rock. A thin rib of rock in the 
shape of a spear-head ran up to it. 

“We*re pretty sure,” I told Lachenal, “to be able to find a place some¬ 
where on that rib big enough for our ‘coffin.’ ” (Our emergency two-and- 
a-half-pound nylon tents were so small that this was what we called 
them.) 

Lachenal agreed: “We’ll use as many pitons to hold it as necessary.” 

With dogged perseverance he and I took turns in making the trail. 
The two Sherpas got terribly winded and we kept stopping to regain our 
breath. Although we progressed upward the rib always appeared to 
remam |ust as far off. 
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“Enough to take the heart out of you,’* complained Lachenal. 

Gradually, the snow became firmer and we did not sink so far. We 
felt as if we were climbing on an enormous roof: the slo[Xi was constant, 
and though it was an angle of about forty degrees we were able to cram¬ 
pon up it. Every ten yards we halted, in cold so intense that our feet grew 
numb. But we could not afford any unnecessary delay: “On to Camp 
V!” became for us a kind of refrain. The going became terribly ex¬ 
hausting, for the surface crust of the snow broke through beneath our 
crampons and again we sank in at each step. 

With a final spurt of energy we gaijied the rib of rock on which we 
had set our sights. 

“Hell.** 

W^'hat a disappointment! Those fine, clear-coloured r(X'ks were plas¬ 
tered with ice—there were no ledges, no holds. We should have to pitch 
camp right on the slope. 

The Sherpas joined us: we were at 24 ,fx )0 feet and the height laid 
them out completely. They couldn’t speak a word and made signs that 
their heads were hurting. But we all had to set to work. With our axes 
we moved great quantities of snow to make a level space. Every thirty 
seconds I had to rest; I felt as though 1 were suffocating, my breathing 
was out of control, and my heart pounding away. An hour later the shelf 
was ready: it was close to the rib and we were able to anchor the tent to 
two pitons which Lachenal drove into cracks in the rock. 

1 had a brief conversation with Angtharkay. 

“Tomorrow morning Lachenal Sahib and Bara Sahib go to the sum¬ 
mit of Annapurna.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are the sirdar, the leader, and the most experienced of all the 
Sherpas. I shall be very glad if you will come with us.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“We must have the victory together. Will you comc.^” 

After a pause Angtharkay replied. He was grateful for the choice of 
action I had given him, but he held back; 

“Thank you very much, Bara Sahib, but my feet arc beginning to 
freeze . • •” 

“I see.“ 



Annapurna, its complicated terrain 
sketched to show climbers* route to the top 

( 1 ) Trail to Camp I, on the moraine bebw the 
glacier: 16,750 feet 

( 2 ) Camp II, above 19,000 feet, on the windy glacier 
plateau 

( 3 ) Camp III, 21,650 feet, hidden among the icy 
scracs 

( 4 ) Camp IV, 23,500 feet, on the edge of the “Sickle 
Glacier” 

( 5 ) The “nightmare” Camp V, 24,600 feet up on 
sliding snow 

(6) The tantalizing summit of Annapurna—26,493 
feet 

( 7 ) The north-west spur, unsuccessfully tried by the 
climbers 

(8) The tumbled “ice-fall” of the north Annapurna 
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.. and I prefer to go down to Camp IV.” 

“Of course, Angtharkay, it’s as you like. In that case go down at once 
as it is late.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

In a second their sacks were packed. Just as they were setting off, they 
turned round and I could guess their anxiety at leaving us alone. 

“Salaam, sir. Good luck!” 

“Salaam—and be careful! ” 

A few minutes later two black dots were on their way down the slope 
we had just come up. How strangely their minds worked. Here were 
these men, proverbial for their trustworthiness, and devotion, who quite 
certainly enjoyed going high on the mountains; and yet, when on the 
point of reaping the victory from their labours, they prudently held back. 
But I don’t doubt that our attitude struck them as even more strange. 

Not a word did Lachenal and I speak. Our silence had something 
heavy and obsessive about it. This time we would not turn back. 

It would be a grim night. The site was dangerous and the ground 
unstable. Under the action of the wind the snow slid down the length of 
the slope and piled up above our shelter. We hoped it would not weigh 
too much on the tent. The pitons driven into the limestone of the ridge, 
the axes driven right into the snow, gave us only moral support and we 
had no illusions. We said nothing but we both feared that the edge of the 
platform would collapse and carry the tent away. 

Our minds worked slowly during this last night before the final 
assault. 1 had great difficulty in concentrating. Conversation languished. 
With great effort, and only because we urged each other on, wc managed 
to make some tea on the stove and swallow our pills with military disci¬ 
pline. It was impossible to swallow any food at all. 

A fierce wind sprang up and the nylon fabric of the tent flapped 
noisily. Several times we feared that the wind would blow the tent away, 
and at each gust we clung to the poles as a drowning man clings to a 
plank. It began to snow; the storm howled and moaned around us. The 
air was fraught with terror, and in the end wc became terrified, too. 

Every movement demanded a tremendous effort of will. There was no 
question of undressing. Pushing our boots to the bottom of our wonder¬ 
ful sleeping-bags we tucked ourselves in. 
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Lachcnal settled himself on the outer side of the tent while I curled up 
against the sloj^e. It wasn’t pleasant for either of us. Lachenal, on the 
edge of the precarious platform, felt as though he were slipping into 
space, while I was threatened with suffocation under the snow which slid 
down and piled up persistently on the roof of the tent. 

“It’s made of nylon, and it’s elastic,” 1 tried to reassure Lachenal, 
“otherwise the fabric would give way.” 

What a night! Lachcnal slid farther and farther towards the edge, and 
I felt I could no longer breathe. The weight of the snow was literally 
crushing me. Like a boxer on guard I held both arms to my chest and 
so made a small space which allowed me to expand my lungs. The noise 
of the wind was car-splitting, and every onslaught was accompanied by 
a high-pitched whistling. The tent poles bent over dangerously, while 
with the strength of desperation we tried to hold them in place. We were 
utterly weary, but the storm saw to it that we were kept awake. 


V 

O N THE 3 rd of June, 1950 , the first light of dawn found us still cling¬ 
ing to the tent poles at Camp V. Gradually the wind abated, and 
with daylight, died away altogether. 1 made desperate attempts to push 
back the soft, icy stuff which stifled me. 

To everyone who finally reached it, Camp V became one of the worst 
memories of their lives. We had only one thought—to get away. We 
should have waited for the first rays of the sun, but at half past five we 
felt we couldn’t stick it any longer. 

“Let’s go, Biscantc,” I muttered. Biscante is the Savoy word for cider. 
It had been Lachenal’s nickname ever since he was a Boy Scout, as per¬ 
petually thirsty on hikes as he was now when climbing. 

“Yes, let’s go,” repeated Lachcnal. 

Which of us would have the energy to make tea? Although our minds 
worked slowly we were quite able to envisage all the movements that 
would be necessary—and neither of us could face up to it. We would just 
have to go without. It was quite hard enough work to get ourselves and 
our boots out of our sleeping-bags—and the boots were frozen stiff so 
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that we got them on only with difficulty. Every movement made us 
terribly breathless. 

“No need for the rope, eh, Biscante?” 

“No need,” replied Lachenal laconically. 

That was two pounds saved. I pushed a tube of condensed milk, some 
nougat and a pair of socks into my sack. We went outside and put on 
our crampons, which we kept on all day. We wore as many clothes as 
possible; our sacks were very light. At six o’clock we started off. It was 
brilliantly fine, but also very cold. Our super-lightweight crampons bit 
deep into the steep slopes of ice and hard snow up which lay the first 
stage of our climb. 

Later the slope became slightly less steep and more uniform. Some¬ 
times the hard crust bore our weight, but at others we broke through and 
sank into soft powder snow. W^e took turns in making the track and often 
Stopped without any word having passed between us. Each of us lived in 
a closed and private world of his own. 1 was suspicious of my mental 
processes; my mind was working very slowly and I was f)crfectly aware 
of the low state of my intelligence. It was easiest just to stick to one 
thought at a time—safest, too. The cold was penetrating; for all our 
special eider-down clothing we felt as if wc had nothing on. Whenever 
we halted, we stamped our feet hard. 

Lachenal stopped to take off one boot which was a bit tight; he was in 
terror of frost-bite. While he rubbed himself hard, I looked at the sum¬ 
mits all round us; already we overtopped them all except the distant 
Dhaulagiri. The complicated structure of these mountains was now 
spread out plainly at our feet. 

The going was incredibly exhausting, and every step was a struggle of 
mind over matter. We came out into the sunlight and made yet another 
halt. Lachenal continued to complain of his feet. “I can’t feel anything. 
I think I’m beginning to get frost-bite.” And once again he undid his 
boot. 

I began to be seriously worried. I knew from experience how in¬ 
sidiously and quickly frost-bite can set in. Nor was Lachenal under any 
illusions. “We’re in danger of having frozen feet. Do you think it’s 
worth it.?” 

This was most disturbing. It was my responsibility as leader to think 
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of the others, and there was no doubt about frost*bite being a very real 
danger. Did Annapurna justify such risks? That was the question I 
asked myself; it continued to worry me. 

But Lachcnal had laced his boots up again, and once more we con¬ 
tinued to force our way through the exhausting snow. 

My feet, like Lachenal’s, were very cold and I continued to wriggle my 
toes, even when we were moving. 1 could not feel them, but that was 
nothing new in the mountains, and if 1 kept on moving them it would 
keep the circulation going. 

Lachenal appeared to me as a sort of spectre—he was alone in his 
world, I in mine. But—and this was odd—any effort was slightly less 
exhausting now than lower down. Perhaps it was hope lending us wings. 
Wc lcx)ked down upon precipitous ridges which dropped away into 
space, and upon tiny glaciers far, far below. Familiar peaks soared arrow¬ 
like into the sky. Suddenly Lachcnal grabbed me: 

“If 1 go back, what will you do?” 

A whole .sequence of pictures flashed through my head: the days of 
marching in sweltering heat, the steep cliffs we had overcome, the daily 
heroism of all my friends in establishing the camps. Now we were near¬ 
ing our goal. In an hour or two, perhaps, victory would be ours. Give 
up? Impossible! My whole being revolted against the idea. I had made 
up my mind, irrcvcKably. Today wc were consecrating an ideal, and no 
sacrifice was too great. 1 heard my voice clearly: 

“I should go on by myself.” 

I would go on alone. If he wished to go down it was not for me to stop 
him. He must make his own choice freely. 

“Then I’ll follow you.” 

The die was cast. I was no longer anxious. Nothing could stop us now 
from getting to the top. The psychological atmosphere changed with 
these few words, and we went forward now as brothers. 

I felt as though I were plunging into something new and quite abnor¬ 
mal. I had the strangest and mo.st vivid impressions, such as I had never 
before known in the mountains. I smiled to myself at the paltriness of 
our efforts, for I could stand apart and watch myself making these efforts. 
But all sense of exertion was gone, as though there were no longer any 
gravity. This diaphanous landscape, this quintessence of purity—these 
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were not the mountains I knew: they were the mountains of my dreams. 
The snow, sprinkled over every rock and gleaming in the sun, was of a 
radiant beauty that touched me to the heart. I had never seen such com¬ 
plete transparency, and I was living in a wwld of crystal. Sounds were 
indistinct, the atmosphere like cotton wool. 

An astonishing happiness welled up in me, but I could not define it. 
Everything was so new, so utterly unprecedented. It was not in the least 
like anything I had known in the Alps, where one feels buoyed up by the 
presence of others—by people of whom one is vaguely aware, or even by 
the dwellings one can see in the far distance. 

This was quite different. An enormous gulf was between me and the 
world. This was a different universe—withered, desert, lifeless; a fan¬ 
tastic universe where the presence of man was not foreseen, perhaps not 
desired. We were braving an interdict, overstepping a boundary, and yet 
we had no fear as we continued upward. Something clutched at my 
heart. 

Did Lachenal share these feelings? The summit ridge drew nearer, 
and we reached the foot of a rock band just below the summit. The slope 
was very steep and the snow interspersed with rocks. 

“Couloir r’ 

A finger pointed. The whispered word from one to another indicated 
the key to the rocks—the last line of defence. 

“What luck!” 

The couloir up the rocks, though steep, was feasible. 

The sky was a deep sapphire blue. With a great effort we edged over 
to the right, then hesitated a moment. Should we have enough strength 
to overcome this final obstacle ? 

Fortunately the snow was hard, and by kicking steps we were able to 
manage. Our axes, driven in as far as possible, served us for an anchor. 
Lifting our eyes occasionally from the slojx:, we saw the couloir opening 
out on to . . . well, we didn’t quite know, probably a ridge. But where 
was the top—left or right? Stopping at every step, leaning on our axes, 
we tried to recover our breath and to calm our racing hearts. We knew 
we were there now—that nothing could stop us. No need to exchange 
looks—each of us would have read the same determination in the other’s 
eyes. A slight detour to the left, a few more steps—the summit ridge 
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came gradually nearer—a few rocks to avoid. We dragged ourselves up. 
Could we possibly be there? 

Yes! 

A fierce and savage wind tore at us. 

We were on top of Annapurna! 8,075 nietrcs, 26,493 feet. 

Our hearts overflowed with an unspeakable happiness. 

“If only the others could know .. 

If only everyone could know! 

The summit was a corniced crest of ice, and the precipices on the far 
side which plunged vertically down beneath us, were terrifying, un¬ 
fathomable, There could be few other mountains in the world like this. 
Clouds floated half-way down, concealing the gentle fertile valley, 23,000 
feet below. Above us there was nothing! 

Our mission was accomplished. But at the same time we had accom- 
[ilished something infinitely greater. How wonderful life would now 
become! What an inconceivable cxfxiriencc it is to attain one’s ideal and, 
at the very same moment, to fulfil oneself. I was stirred to the depths of 
my being. Never had I felt happiness like this—so intense and yet so 
pure. That brown rock, the highest of them all, that ridge of ice—were 
these the goals of a lifetime? Or were they, rather, the limits of man’s 
pride r 

“Well, what about going down?” 

Lachenal shook me. What were his own feelings? Did he simply think 
he had finished another climb, as in the Alps? Did he think one could 
just go down again like that, with nothing more to it? 

“One minute, I must take some photographs." 

“Hurry up!” 

I fumbled feverishly in my sack, pulled out my camera, took out the 
little French flag which was right at the bottom, and the pennants. Use¬ 
less gestures, no doubt, but something more than symbols—eloquent 
tokens of affection and goodwill. I tied the strips of material—stained by 
sweat and by the food in the sacks—to the shaft of my ice-axe, the only 
flag-staff at hand. Then 1 focused my camera on Lachenal. 

“Now, will you take me?” 

“Hand it over—hurry up! ” said Lachenal. 

He took several pictures and then handed me back the camera. I 
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loaded a colour film and we repeated the process to be certain of bringing 
back records to be cherished in the future. 

“Are you mad?” asked Lachcnal. “We haven’t a minute to lose: we 
must go down at once.” 

A glance round showed me that the weather was no longer gloriously 
fine as it had been in the morning. Lachenal was right. His was the 
reaction of the mountaineer who knows his own domain. But I just could 
not accustom myself to the idea that we had won our victory. 

It was impossible to build a cairn to mark the event; there were no 
stones; everything was frozen. Lachenal stamped his feet; he felt them 
freezing. I felt mine freezing, too, but paid little attention. The highest 
mountain to be climbed by man lay under our feet! My joy was touched 
with humility. I thought of all the others in the camps jxrrched on the 
slopes at our feet, and I knew it was because of their efforts and their 
sacrifices that wx‘ had succeeded. 

Pictures passed through my mind—the Chamonix valley, where 1 had 
spent the most marvellous moments of my childhood; Mont Blanc, which 
so tremendously impressed me! I was a child when 1 first saw “the Mont 
Blanc people” coming home from the climb, and to me there was a queer 
look about them; a strange light shone in their eyes. 

“Come on, straight down,” called Lachenal. He had already done up 
his sack and started going down. I took out my pocket aneroid; 8,500 
metres. I smiled. I swallowed a little condensed milk and left the tube 
behind—the only trace of our passage. 1 did up my sack, put on my gloves 
and my glasses, seized my ice-axe; one look round and I, too, hurried 
down the slope. Before disappearing into the couloir 1 gaveonc last look at 
the summit which would henceforth be all our joy and all our consolation. 

Lachenal was already far below; he had reached the foot of the couloir. 

I hurried down in his tracks. I went as fast as I could, but it was dan¬ 
gerous going. At every step one had to take care that the snow did not 
break away beneath one’s weight, Lachcnal, going faster than I thought 
he was capable of, was now on the long traverse. It was my turn to cross 
the area of mixed rock and snow. At last I reached the foot of the rock- 
band. I had hurried and I was out of breath. I undid my sack. What, 
had I been going to do? 1 couldn’t say. 
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“My gloves!’’ 

Before 1 had time to bend over, 1 saw them slide and roll. They went 
fiirther and farther straight down the slope. I remained where I was, quite 
stunned. I watched them rolling down slowly, with no appearance of 
stopping. The movement of those gloves was engraved in my sight as 
something irredeemable, against which I was powerless. The conse¬ 
quences might be most serious. What was I to do? 

“Quickly, down to Camp V.” 

Rebuffat and Terray would now be there. My concern dissolved like 
magic. I now had a fixed objective again : to reach the camp. Never for a 
minute did it occur to me to use as gloves the socks which I always carry 
in reserve for just such a mishap as this. 

On I went, trying to catch up with Lachcnal. It had l^en two o’clock 
when we reached the summit; we had started out at six in the morning, 
but I had to admit that I had lost all sense of time. I felt as if I were run¬ 
ning, whereas in actual fact I was walking normally, perhaps rather 
slowly, and I had to keep stopping to get my breath. The sky was now 
covered with clouds, everything had become grey and dirty-l(X)king. An 
icy wind sprang up, boding no good. We must push on! But where was 
Lachenal? I spotted him a couple of hundred yards away, lcx>king as if 
he were never going to stop. 

The clouds grew thicker and came right down over us. Lachenal dis¬ 
appeared from time to time, and then the mist was so thick that I lost 
sight of him altogether. 1 kept going at the same speed, as fast as my 
breathing would allow. 

The slope was now steeper; a few patches of bare ice followed the 
smooth stretches of snow, A good sign—I was nearing the camp. How 
difficult to find one’s way in thick mist I 1 kept the course which I had set 
by the steepest angle of the slope. The ground was broken; with my 
crampons I went straight down walls of bare ice. There were some 
patches ahead—a few more steps. It was the camp all right, and there 
were two tents! 

So Rebuffat and Terray had indeed reached Camp V. What a mercy I 
I should be able to tell them that we had been successful, that we were 
returning from the top. How thrilled they would be I 

I got there, dropping down from above. The platform had been ex- 
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tended, and the two tents were facing each other, 1 tripped over one of 
the guy-ropes of the first tent; there was movement inside, they had 
heard me. Rcbuffat and Terray put their heads out. 

“We’ve made it. We’re back from Annapurna!’’ 


VI 

R LhiJFFA'j and 'rerray received the news with great excitement. 
. “But what about Hiscante?“ asked Terray anxiously. 

“He won’t be h^ng. He was just in front of me ! What a day! “ Words 
failed me. I had so mucli Kj say. Terray, who was speechless with delight, 
wrung m)’ hands. I’hen the smile vanished from his face: “Maurice— 
your hands!“ 

There was an uneasv .silence. I had forgotten that 1 had lost my gloves: 
my lingers were violet and wliite and hard as wood. The other two stared 
at them in dismay—they realized the full seriousness of the injury. But 
still blissfully floating on a sea of joy remote from reality, I leaned over 
tow'ards Terray and said, “You've done so marvellously, it’s absolutely 
tragic you didn't come up there with us!” 

“What 1 did was for the Expedition, my dear Maurice. You’ve got up, 
and that’s a victorv for the whole lot of us.” 

I nearly burst with happiness. How could 1 tell him all that his answer 
meant to me? The rapture I had felt on the summit, which might have 
seemed a purely personal, egotistical emotion, had been transformed bv 
his words into a complete and perfect joy with no shadow upon it. His 
answer proved that this victory was not just one man’s achievement, a 
matter for personal pride; it was a victory for all of us, a victory for 
mankind itself. 

“Hi! Help! Help!” 

“Biscantc!” exclaimed the others. 

Still half-intoxicated and remote from reality I had heard nothing. 
Terray felt a chill at his heart as he heard Lachenal, who had been his 
partner on many unforgettable climbs. Putting his head out and, seeing 
Lachenal clinging to the slope a hundred yards lower down, he dressed 
in frantic haste. 
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Out he went. But the slope was bare now; Lachenal had disappeared. 
Terray was horribly frightened; he could only utter unintelligible cries. 
A violent wind sent the mist tearing by. Terray did not realize, at first, 
how it falsified distances. 

“Biscante! Biscantc! ” he called again. 

He spotted him now, dirough a rift in the mist, lying on the slope 
much lower down than he had thought. Terray set his teeth, and glis¬ 
saded down like a madman. How would he be able to brake without 
crampons, on the wind-hardened snow? But Terray. was a first-class 
skier, and with a jump turn he stopjied beside Lachenal, who was suffer¬ 
ing from concussion after his tremendous fall. In a state of collapse, with 
no ice-axe, helmet, or gloves, and only one crampon, he gazed vacantlv 
round him. 

“My feet are frost-bitten. Take me down . . . take me down, so that 
Oudot can see to me.” 

“It can’t be done,” said Terray sorrowfully. “Can’t you see we’re in 
the middle of a storm? It’ll be dark soon.” 

But Lachenal was obsessed by the fear of amputation. With a gesture 
of despair he tore the axe out of Terray’s hands and tried to force his way 
down; but soon saw the futility of his action and realized that he must 
climb up to the camp. While Terray cut steps, Lachenal, ravaged and 
exhausted as he was, dragged himself along. 

Meanwhile I had gone into Rebutfat’s tent. He was appalled at the 
sight of my hands and took a piece of rof)e and began flicking my fingers. 
Then he took off my boots with great difficulty, for my feet were swollen, 
and beat my feet and rubbed me. We heard Terray giving Lachenal the 
same treatment in the other tent. 

For our comrades it was a tragic moment: Annapurna was conquered, 
and the first eight-thousander had been climbed. Every one of us had 
been ready to sacrifice everything for this. Yet, as they looked at our feet 
and hands, what can Terray and Rebuffat have felt? 

Outside the storm howled and the snow was still falling. The mist 
grew thick and darkness came. As on the previous night we had to cling 
to the poles to prevent the tents being carried away by the wind. The 
only two air-mattresses were given to Lachenal and myself while Terray 
and Rebuffat both sat on ropes, rucksacks, and provisions to keep them- 
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selves oS the snow. They rubbed, slapped and beat us with a^ope. Some¬ 
times the blows fell on the living flesh and howls arose from both tents. 
RebufTat persevered; it was essential to continue, painful as it was. 
Gradually life returned to my feet as well as to my hands and circulation 
started again. Lachenal, too, found that feeling was returning. 

Now Terray summoned up the energy to prepare some hot drinks. 
He called to Rebuifat that he would pass him a mug, so two hands 
stretched out towards each other between the two tents and were in¬ 
stantly covered with snow. The liquid was boiling though scarcely more 
than 60"" Centigrade (140'’ Fahreinheit). 1 swallowed it greedily and felt 
infinitely better. 

The night was absolute hell. Frightful onslaughts of wind battered us 
incessantly, while the never-ceasing snow piled up on the tents. 

Now and again I heard voices from next door—it was Terray massag¬ 
ing Lachenal with admirable perseverance, only stopping to ply him with 
hot drinks. In our tent RebufTat was quite worn out, but satisfied that 
warmth was returning to my limbs. 

Lying half-unconscious I was scarcely aware of the passage of time. 
There were moments when I was able to sec our situation in its true 
dramatic light, but the rest of the time I was plunged in an inexplicable 
stupor with no thought of the consequences of our victory. 

As the night wore on the snow lay heavier on the tent, and once again 
I had the frightful feeling of being slowly and silently asphyxiated. I 
tried, with all the strength of which 1 was capable, to push off with both 
forearms the mass that was crushing me. It was much worse than the 
previous night. 

“RebufTat! Gaston! Gaston! ” 

I recognized Terray’s voice. 

“Time to be off!” 

I heard the sounds without grasping their meaning. Was it light 
already ? I was not in the least surprised that the other two had given up 
all thought of going to die top, and in my exhaustion I did not at all grasp 
the measure of their sacrifice for us. 

Outside the storm redoubled in violence. The tent shook and the 
fabric flapped alarmingly. It had usually been fine in the mornings: did 
this mean the monsoon was upon us.? 
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“Gaston! Are you ready?” Terray called again. 

“One minute,” answered Rebuffat. He had to put my boots on for me 
and do everything to get me ready. In the other tent Terray finished 
dressing Lachenal whose feet were still swollen and would not fit into his 
boots. So Terray gave him his own, which were bigger. To get 
Lachenal’s boots on to his own feet he had to make slits in them. As a 
precaution Terray put a sleeping-bag and some food into his sack. He 
told us later that he shouted to us to do the same. Were his words lost in 
the storm? Or were we too intent on leaving this hellish place to listen to 
his instructions r 

Lachenal and Terray were already outside. 

“We’re going down! ” they shouted. 

Rebuffat tied me on the rojx- and we went out. There were only two 
ice-axes for the four of us, so Rt^mflat and Terray took tliem as a matter 
of course. For a moment, as we left the two tents of Camp V, I felt 
childishly ashamed at leaving so much g<:x)d equipment behind. 

Already Lachenal and Terray seemed a long way down below us. We 
were blinded by the squalls of snow and we could not hear each other a 
yard away. We had both put on our cagotdes, for it was very cold. The 
snow was apt to slide and the rojx' was often useful. 

Ahead of us, the other two were losing no time. Lachenal went first 
and, safeguarded by Terray, he forced the pace in his anxiety to get 
down. There were no tracks to show us the way, but it was engraved on 
all our minds—straight down the slope for four hundred yards, then 
traverse to the left for a hundred and fifty to two hundred yards to get to 
Camp IV. Suddenly a wall of scracs brought all four of us up short. 

“It’s to the left,” I said, “I remember perfectly.” 

Somebody else thought it was to the right. We started going down 
again. The wind had dropped completely, but the snow fell in big flakes. 
The mist was thick and, not to lose each other, we walked in line: I was 
third and I could barely see Lachenal who was first. The mist, the falling 
snowflakes, the carpet of snow, all merged into the same whitish tone 
and confused our vision. The towering outlines of the scracs took on 
fantastic shapes and seemed to move slowly round us. Now the snow 
stuck to our cagoules, and turned us into white phantoms noiselessly 
flitting against a background equally white. We began to sink in dread- 
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fully, and there is nothing worse for bodies already on the edge of 
exhaustion. 

Were we too high or too low now for the traverse we remembered? 
No one could tell. But we were certainly not on the right route, so we 
retraced our steps and climbed up above a serac which overhung us. 
Then we went dcjggedly on from one serac to another, looking for a 
familiar landmark. Each time we thought we had recognized the right 
route, and each time there was a fresh disappointment. If only the mist 
would lift, if only the snow would stop for a second! On the slope it 
seemed to be growing dec[x;r every minute. Only Tcrray and Rebuflat 
were capable of breaking the trail now and they relieved each other at 
regular intervals, without a word and without a second’s hesitation. 

I admired this determination of RebuifTat’s, for which he is famed. 
Terray, when his turn came, charged madly ahead. He was like a force 
of nature: his physical strength was exceptional, his will power no less 
remarkable. Lachcnal now gave considerable trouble. Perhaps he was 
not quite in his right mind. He said it was no use going on; we must dig 
a hole in the snow and wait for fine weather. He swore at Tcrray and 
called him a madman. Nobody but Terray would have been capable of 
dealing with him—he just tugged sharply on the rope and Lachenal was 
forced to follow. 

Soon we were well and truly lost. A minute ago we had still had 
ideas about which way to go. Now we had none. This way or that. . . 
We went on at random to allow for the chance of a miracle which 
appeared increasingly unlikely. The instinct of self-preservation in the 
two fit members of the party alternated with a hopelessness which made 
them completely irresponsible. Each in turn did the maddest things: 
Terray traversed the steep and avalanchy slopes witli one crampon badly 
adjusted. Both he and Rebufiat performed incredible feats of balance 
without the least slip. 

Camp IV was certainly on the left, on the edge of the Sickle. But the 
wall of ice that gave it such magnificent protection was now ironical, 
for it hid the tents from us. In mist like this we would have to be right 
on top of them before we spotted them. 

Perhaps if we called, someone would hear us? Lachcnal gave the sig¬ 
nal, but snow absorbs sound and his shout seemed to carry only a few 
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yards. All four of us called out together: “One . . . two . . . three . . . 
Help!” 

We got the impression that our united shout carried a long way, so we 
began again: “One . . . two ... three .. . Help!” Not a sound in reply 1 

Now and again Tcrray took off his b(X)ts and rubbed his feet; the sight 
of our frost'bitten limbs had made him aware of the danger and he had 
the strength of mind to do something about it. Like Lachenal, he was 
haunted by the idea of amputation. For me, it was too late: my feet and 
hands, already affected from yesterday, were beginning to freeze up 
again. 

We had eaten nothing since the day lu'forc, and we had been on the 
go the whole time, but men’s resources of energy in face of death are 
inexhaustible. When the end seems imminent, there still remain re¬ 
serves, though it needs tremendous will power to call them up. 

Time passed, and night was approaching. Rebuffat and 1 found a way 
that we thought we remembered, but were brought to a halt by the 
extreme steepness of the sloj^e—the mist turned it into a vertical wall. 
We were to find next day that at that moment we had been only thirty 
yards from the camp, and that the wall was the very one that sheltered 
the tent which would have been our salvation. 

“We must find a crevasse.” 

“We can’t stay here all night!’ 

“A hole—it’s the only thing.” 

“We’d all die in it.” 

Night had suddenly fallen and it was essential to come to a decision 
without wasting another minute; if we remained on the slope, we 
should be dead before morning. We would have to bivouac. What the 
conditions would be like, we could guess, for we all knew what it meant 
to bivouac above 23,000 feet. 

With his axe Tcrray began to dig a hole. Lachenal went over to a 
snow-filled crevasse a few yards farther on, then suddenly let out a yell 
and disappeared before our eyes. We st(X)d helpless: would we, or rather 
would Tcrray and RebufTat, have enough strength for all the manoeuvres 
with the rope that would be needed to get him out? The crevasse was 
completely blocked up save for the one little hole which Lachenal had 
fallen through. 
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“Lachenal!" called Terray. 

A voice, mufllcd by many thicknesses of ice and snow, came up to us. 
It was impossible to make out what it was saying. 

“Lachenal!” 

Ten ay jerked the rope violently; this time we could hear. 

“Im here!” 

‘'Anything broken r" 

“No! It’ll do for the night. Come along.” 

This .shelter was heaven-sent. None of us would have had the strength 
to dig a hole big enough to protect the lot of us from the wind. Without 
hesitation Terray let himself droj) into the crevasse, and a loud “Come 
on!” told us he had arrived safely. In my turn I let myself go: it was 
a regular toboggan slide. 1 shot down a sort of twisting tunnel, very 
steep, and about thirty feet long. I came out at great speed into the open¬ 
ing beyond and was litcrallv hurled to the bottom of the crevasse. We 
let Rebuflat know lie could come by giving a tug on the rope. 

The intense cold of this minute grotto .shrivelled us up. The enclosing 
walls of ice were damp and the floor a carpet of fresh snow; by huddling 
together there was just room for the four of us. Icicles hung from the 
ceiling. We broke .some of them ofl" to make more head-room and kept 
little bits to suck—it was a long time since we had had anything to drink. 

That was our shelter for the night. At least we should be protected 
from the wind, and the temperature would remain fairly even, though 
the damp was extremely unplea.sant. We .settled ourselves in the dark as 
bc.st wc could. As always in a bivouac we took oil our boots; without this 
precaution the constriction would caii.se immediate frost-bite. Terray 
unrolled the sleeping-bag whicit he had had the foresight to bring, and 
.settled himself in relative comfort. We put on everything warm that we 
had, and huddled close to each other. 

Wc did not ojien our mouths—signs were less an effort than words. 
Every man withdrew into him.self and took refuge in his own inner 
world. Terray shared his sleeping-bag with Lachenal, and massaged 
Lachcnal’s feet; RebulTat felt his feet freezing, too, but he had sufficient 
strength to rub them himself. I remained motionless, unseeing. My feet 
and hands went on freezing, but what could be done.^ I attempted to 
forget suffering by withdrawing into myself, trying to forget the passing 
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of time, trying not to feel the devouring and numbing cold which in¬ 
sidiously gained upon us. 

Terray generously tried to give me part of his sleeping-bag. After he 
had helped Lachcnal, he massaged me for nearly two hours; his feet, 
too, might have frozen, but he didn’t appear to give the matter a thought. 
I found new courage simply in contemplating his unselfishness; he was 
doing so much to help me that it would have been ungrateful of me not 
to go on struggling to live. Though my heart was like a lump of ice itself, 
I was astonished to feel no pain. Everything material about me seemed 
to have dropped away. I seemed to be quite clear in my thoughts and 
yet I floated in a kind of peaceful happiness. There was still a breath of 
life in me, but it dwindled steadily as the hours went by. All was over, 
I thought. Wasn’t this cavern the most beautiful grave I could hope for? 

After hours of torpor a voice mumbled “Daylight!” 

This made some impression on the others. I only felt surprised—I had 
not thought that daylight would penetrate so far down. 

“Too early to start,” said Rt 4 >ufTat. 

A ghastly light spread through our grotto and 1 could just vaguely 
make out the shapes of the others’ heads. A queer noise from a long way 
ofT came down to us—a sort of prolonged hiss. The noi,sc increased. 
Suddenly I was buried, blinded, smothered beneath an avalanche of new 
snow. The icy snow spread over the cavern, finding its way through 
every gap in our clothing. 1 ducked my head between my knees and 
covered myself with both arms. The snow flowed on and on. There was 
a terrible .silence. Wc were nor completely buried, but tlicre was snow 
everywhere. We got up, taking care not to bang our heads against the 
ceiling of ice, and tried to shake ourselves. We were all in our stcKkingcd 
feet. The first thing to do was to find our boots. 

Rd^uflat and Terray began to search, and realized at once that they 
were blind. They had taken off their dark gla,sscs to lead us down and 
now they were paying for it. Lachcnal was the first to lay hands upon a 
pair of boots—Rebuflat’s. RcbulTat then attempted to climb up the chute 
down which we had come yesterday. 

“Hi, Gaston! What’s the weather like?” called up Terray. 

“Can’t see a thing, but it’s blowing hard.” 

We were still groping for our things. Terray found his b(x>ts and went 
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up the icy channel, puffing and blowing. He was met by terrible gusts 
of wind that cut right through him and lashed his face. 

Bad weather, he said to himself. This time it’s the end. We’re lost, 
and we’ll never come through. 

At the bottom of the crevasse there were still two of us looking for our 
boots. We extracted crampons and an axe from the snow, but still no 
boots. 

Well—so this cavern was to be our resting place! There was very little 
room—we were bent double and got in each other’s way. Lachenal de¬ 
cided to go out without his hoots. He called frantically, hauled himself 
up on the rope, trying to get a hold or to wriggle his way up, digging his 
toes into the snow walls. Terray from outside pulled as hard as he could. 
1 watched him go; he gathered speed and disappeared. 

When he emerged from the opening he saw the sky was clear and blue, 
and he began to run like a madman, shrieking, “It’s fine, it’s fine!” 

I set to work again to search the cave. The boots had to be found, or 
Lachenal and 1 were done for. On all fours, with nothing on my hands 
or feet, I raked the snow, stirring it round this way and that, hoping 
every second to come upon something hard. I was no longer capable of 
thinking—1 reacted like an animal fighting for its life. 

I found one boot I The other was tied to it—a pair I Having ransacked 
the whole cave 1 at last found the other pair. There was no question of 
putting my boots on—my hands were like lumps of wood and I could 
hold nothing in my fingers. My feet, too, were very swollen—I should 
never be able to get boots on them. I twisted the rope round the boots 
as well as I could and called up the chute: “Lionel . . . boots!” 

There was no answer, but he must have heard, for with a jerk the 
precious boots shot up. Soon after the rope came down again. My turn. 
I wound the rope round me. I could not pull it tight so I made a whole 
series of little knots. I gave a great tug on the rope, and Terray under¬ 
stood. I tried to dig my hands and my feet into the wall as he pulled 
me up, but my hands were stiff and hard right up to the wrists and my 
feet had no feeling up to the ankles; even the joints were inflexible. 

I pulled myself out by clutching Terray’s legs; he was just about all in 
and I was in the last stages of exhaustion. I whispered to him: 

“Lionel... I’m dying!” 
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He supported me away from the crevasse. Lachenal and Rebuffat were 
sitting in the snow a few yards away. The instant Lionel let go of me I 
sank down and dragged myself along on all fours. 

The weather was perfect. Quantities of snow had fallen the day 
before and the mountains were resplendent. Never had I seen them 
look so beautiful. Our last day would be magnificent. 

Rebuffat and Terray were completely snow-blind. As he made ready 
to go down, Terray knocked into things and I had to direct him. R^*- 
buffat, too, could not move a step without guidance. As for Lachenal his 
frozen feet affected his nervous system. His behaviour was disquieting 
—he was possessed by the most fantastic ideas: 

“1 tell you we must go down there . . . down there . . .** 

“You’ve nothing on your feet!” 

“Don’t worry about that.” 

“You’re off your head. The way’s not there . . . it’s to the left!” 

Terray held Lachenal back, made him sit down, and though he 
couldn’t see, hcl[ied Lachenal [)ut his boots on. 

Behind them I was living in mv own private dream. I knew the end 
was near, but it was the end that all mountaineers wish for—an end in 
keeping with their ruling passion. I W'as consciously grateful to the 
mountains for being so beautiful for me that day, and as awed by their 
silence as if I had been in church. I wa.s in no pain, and had no worry. I 
told Terray: “It’s all over for me. Go on . . . you have a chance. . . .” 

I felt better after telling him that. But Terray would have none of it: 
“We’ll help you. If we get away, so will you.” He insisted that 1 should 
put my boots on, but my hands were dead. 

Terray resolutely got out his knife, and with fumbling hands slit the 
uppers of my boots back and front. Split in two like this I could get 
them on, but it was not easy and I had to make several attempts. Soon I 
lost heart—what was the use of it all since I was going to stay where I 
was anyway? But Terray pulled violently and finally he .succeeded. He 
laced up my now gigantic boots, missing half the hooks. 1 was ready 
now. But how was I going to walk with my stiff joints? 

“To the left, Lionel!” 

“You’re crazy, Maurice,” said Lachenal, “it’s to the right, straight 
down,” 
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Terray did not know what to think of these conflicting views. He had 
not given up like me, he was going to fight; but what, at the moment, 
could he do? The three of them discussed which way to go. 

"‘Aah ... aah !’* 

Was it a groan or a call ? I gathered my strength for one cry: “They’re 
coming!” The others heard me and shouted for joy. What a miraculous 
apparition! “Schatz . . . it's Schatz!” 

Barely two hundred yards away Marcel Schatz, waist-deep in snow, 
was coming slowly towards us. With his appearance the wish to live 
returned and I experienced a violent revulsion of feeling. All was not 
lost! As Schatz came nearer my eyes never left him for a second—twenty 
yards—ten yards—he came straight towards me. Why? Without a word 
he leaned over me, held me close, hugged me. I could not make the 
slightest movement—I was like marble. My heart was overwhelmed by 
tremendous feelings and yet my eyes remained dry. 

“It is wonderful—what you have done! ” Schatz said. 

VII 

I WAS clear-headed and delirious by turns. Schatz looked after me like 
a mother and, while the others were shouting with joy, he put his 
rope round me. The sky was blue—the deep blue of extreme altitude, so 
dark that one can almost see the stars—and wc were bathed in the warm 
rays of the sun. Schatz spoke gently: 

“We’ll be moving now, Maurice, old man.” 

With his assistance I succeeded in getting up and standing in balance. 
He moved on gradually, pulling me after him. I seemed to make con¬ 
tact with the snow by means of two strange stilt-like objects—my legs. 
I could no longer see the others; I did not dare to turn round for fear of 
losing my balance, and 1 was dazzled by the reflection of the sun’s rays. 

Having walked about a couple of hundred yards, and skirted round 
an ice wall, suddenly, and without any sort of warning we came upon 
a tent. We had bivouacked two hundred yards from the camp. Couzy 
got up as I appeared and, without speaking, held me close and embraced 
me. Terray threw himself down in the tent and took off his boots. His 
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feet, too, were frost-bitten; he massaged them and beat them unmerci¬ 
fully. 

The will to live stirred again in me, and I tried to take in tlic situation. 
Our only hope lay in Dr. Oiidot; only he could save our feet and hands. 
We must go down immediately to the lower Camp IV which the Sherpas 
had re-established. Terray wanted to remain in the tent, and as he flailed 
his feet with the energy of despair he cried out: 

“Come back later and fetch me. I want to be whole, or dead! “ 

RebufTat’s feet were affected, too, but he preferred to go down to 
Oudot immediately. He started the descent with Lachenal and Cou/.y, 
Schatz, continuing to look after me, tcx)k the rope and propelled me 
gently along the track. 1 slipped several times, but Schatz, holding me 
on a tight rope, was able to check me. 

As soon as we drew in sight of tlie lower camp the Sherpas came up 
to meet us. In their eyes I read such kindliness and such pity that 1 began 
to realize my dreadful plight. 

I hurried everyone—we must go farther clown to Camp II, where Dr. 
Oudot waited for us. For those of us with frost-bitten limbs, it was a 
matter of hours. While we started down, Schatz, with two Sherpas, went 
up to fetch Terray, and sfK.)n caught up with us again. 

The long descent began; the Sherpa leader, Angtharkay, going first 
and cutting comfortable steps for Terray, w'hile Schatz, coming down 
last, carefully safeguarded the whole party. 

It is said that mountaineers have a sixth sense that warns them of 
danger. Suddenly I became aware of danger thre^ugh every pore of mv 
body. Yesterday it had snowed heavily, but the weather was now bril¬ 
liant, and the heat was working on these great masses of snow, which 
were on the point of sliding off. Nothing in Europe can give any idea 
of the force of these avalanches. They roll down over a distance of miles 
and are preceded by a blast that destroys everything in its path. 

We were fairly well spaced out, diminishing the risk of the difficult 
descent. We crossed the couloir without accident, and I congratulated 
myself that we had passed the danger zone. But all at once a crack 
appeared in the snow under the feet of the Sherpas, and grew longer and 
wider. Suddenly I was lifted up by a superhuman force and, as the 
Sherpas disappeared before my eyes, I went head over heels. I could not 
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see what was happening. My head hit the ice. I could not breathe and I 
turned round and round like a puppet. The rope joining me to Sarki 
and Aila curled round my neck—the Sherpas shooting down the slope 
beneath would shortly strangle me, and the pain was unbearable. Again 
and again I crashed into solid ice as I went hurtling from one serac to 
another. Then the rope tightened round my neck and brought me to a 
stop. 

1 opened my eyes to find myself hanging head downward with the 
rope round my neck and my left leg, in a sort of hatchway of blue ice. 
I put out my elbows towards the walls in an attempt to stop the tin- 
l)carablc pendulum motion which sent me from one side to the other, 
and I blessed the rope which had stood the strain of the shock. 

I simply had to try to get myself out. By frenzied, jerky movements 
I succeeded in freeing my left leg from the rope, and even managed to 
climb up a yard or two. I called, but hardly a whisper issued from my 
lips. There was a death-like silence. Where was Rebuffat? 

Conscious of a shadow, as from a passing cloud, I looked up, and lo 
and behold! two faces were framed against the circle of blue sky, Aila 
and Sarki! They were safe and sound and at once set to work to rescue 
me. They liegan to pull on the rope, slowly, so as not to hurt me, and I 
was hauled up with a power and steadiness that gave me fresh courage. 
At last I was out. I collapsed on the snow. 

The rojx; had caught over a ridge of ice and we had been suspended 
on either side. By good luck the weight of the two Sherpas and my own 
had exactly balanced. If we had not been checked like this we should 
have hurtled down for another fifteen hundred feet. There was chaos all 
around us. Where was Rebuflat.^* I was mortally anxious, for he was 
unroped. Looking up I caught sight of him less than a hundred yards 
away. 

‘‘Anything broken?” he called out to me. 

I was greatly relieved, but 1 had no strength to reply. We had been 
carried down for about five hundred feet. It was not a healthy place to 
linger. The Sherpas helping me, I skirted round the avalanche to our 
old track. 

Wc now came to the first wall. I asked the Sherpas to hold me firmly: 
“Hold me well with the rope because . • 
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And I showed them my hands. 

“Yes, sir,” they replied together like good pupils. I came to the piton; 
the fixed rope attached to it hung down the wall and I had to hold on to 
it while they braced me with their rope—there was no other way. It 
was terrible; my wooden feet kept slipping on the ice wall, and it was 
hard to grasp the thin line in my hands. Without letting go 1 en¬ 
deavoured to wind it round my hands, but they were swollen and the 
skin broke in several places, though I had bound them up. I cased the 
strain on them by letting the rope slide over my forearm and thus lowered 
myself in jerks. 

Rebuffat and the Sherpas followed and wc went on, but the plateau of 
Camp II still seemed a long way off, and I was Just about at the limit 
of my strength. Again I felt like giving up. My conscience was 
quite easy: everyone was safe now. Far away below 1 could sec the tents. 
Just one more hour —1 gave myself one more hour and then, wherever 
I was, 1 would lie down in the snow. I would let myself go, peacefully. 
1 would be through with it all, and could sleep content. 

Snow began to fall. Wc made a long traverse and came to the 
avalanche cone. I recognized Phutharkay and Angdawa coming up to 
meet us from Camp II and I heaved a deep sigh of relief. I felt now as if 
I had laid down a burden so heavy that I had nearly given way beneath 
it. Then Phutharkay was beside me, smiling affectionately. How can 
anyone call such people “primitive,” or say that the rigours of their 
existence take away all sense of pity? Phutharkay lowered his eyes to my 
hands and lifted them again, almost WMth embarrassment. With infinite 
sorrow, he whispered: “Poor Bara wSahib—Ah .. .” 

I felt a fresh access of courage at this. Phutharkay was small, but I hung 
on round his neck and leaned on his shoulders, gripping him close, as I 
staggered down to Camp II. Noyelle and Oudot rushed up to 
meet us. 

Wc were saved! We had conquered Annapurna, and wc had re¬ 
treated in order. Henceforth only one thing would count—the victory 
that we had brought back. Dr. Oudot and the others must now organize 
our retreat and get us home as best they could to the soil of France. 

My friends all rallied round—they unwrapped my hands, took off my 
cagotde, and settled me into a tent already prepared to receive us. The 
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others were not long in arriving. Everyone was now off the mountain 
and assembled at Camp II. 

Lachenal was in slightly less serious condition from frost-bite than I 
was, but I knew that in both our cases some amputation would be neces¬ 
sary. Rebuffat's condition was much less serious. Terray was relatively 
unscathed: but like Rebuffat he was suffering from ophthalmia—most 
painful, but only a temporary affliction. Couzy was very weak, and 
would have to be considered out of action for the time being. That was 
the balance sheet. 

That night Oudot started a course of injections—novocaine to relieve 
the pain and acetylcholine to stimulate the circulation of the blood. It 
was hideously painful, but it all seemed worthwhile in the morning 
when Oudot found that the injections had been effective and warmth 
had returned as far as my insteps. I asked anxiously: 

“What shall I have left?” 

“I can’t exactly say as yet. I think you’ll be able to use your hands. 
Of course,” and he hesitated for a moment, “you’ll lose some joints. It 
looks as though you and Lachenal may lose your toes, too,” he added- 

It was grim news, but still, only yesterday I had feared that the con¬ 
sequences would be far worse. This meant good-bye to a great many 
plans, and it also implied a new kind of life, [xrrhaps even a new con¬ 
ception of existence. But I appreciated Oudot’s courage and was grateful 
to him for not being afraid to tell me the truth. The injections, which 
had already done so much good, had to be repeated. This time the session 
was even worse. It seemed to go on for ever and I was utterly worn out, 
but there was distinctly more feeling in my right arm. Oudot stormed 
away as he worked—the needles were either t(X) thick or too small, too 
thin or too long: never just right, and each time it meant a fresh stab. 

At last it was over. Oudot was very pleased: it had been almost a 
whole day’s work, but he had managed to do everything he wanted. 
Never had I suffered so much in my life; but if my feet and hands were 
to be saved it would be because of Oudot and his perseverance. After 
finishing with me he went on to Lachenal’s tent. For the time being he 
was satisfied with my general condition, but what effect this generalized 
frost-bite would have on my body in the next few days remained to be 
seen. The camp was like a hospital. 
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That same day began the incredible work of transporting the injured, 
on a painful five-week march into the plains of Nepal. 

The only sledge we had at our disposal was an extra-lightweight type 
mounted on two skis for runners. Naturally, the wSherpas were not 
familiar with this contraption, so Oudot and Ichac decided to make the 
least injured of us, RebiifTat, the victim of the first try-out. Schatz took 
charge of operations, with four Sherpas whom he placed in V-formation 
round the sledge, and the procession started off about two-thirty. Re- 
buffat was well wrapped up and firmly tied to the sledge in case it should 
tip over. 

As night fell the four Sherpas arrived back at camp, bringing a note 
from Schatz advising the use of six men for subsequent descents. 

The next morning I was dressed and put in a sleeping-bag and laid 
on the sledge, while Angtharkay directed the team of Sherpas. I could 
sec nothing since my eyes had been bandaged to prevent the onset of 
ophthalmia. I was very glad to hear that Ichac would accompany me 
down. In my heart I dreaded this descent, particularly the passage over 
the rock barriers. How would they manage? But the Sherpas were in¬ 
telligent and never had to be shown anything twice. Afterwards, Ichac 
told me how much he had admired them: “It would have been difficult 
to find a team like this in France,” he said. “Every one of them did his 
utmost and every move was perfectly co-ordinated.” 

With a few jerks the sledge started off. I recognized Oudot’s voice in 
the climber’s familiar Bonne descenfe!'' 

Swaddled in all my clothes I began to sweat; I could feel the sun beat¬ 
ing down. Suddenly the slope steepened, and in spite of the straps hold¬ 
ing me in position, I slipped forward. The Sher}>as took up their posi¬ 
tion in an inverted V in order to brake the sledge. We were nearing the 
big rock band, and 1 knew the angle here was steep. I guessed that Ichac 
had driven his axe in to keep me in balance. 

I heard a hollow echo—scracs—^and the pace had to be forced now for 
there was danger of their collapsing. We came to the rocks—and how 
those Sherpas managed, I shall never know. The wall was very steep 
yet I was carried on the sledge itself; Ichac told me later that if my eyes 
had not been blindfolded I should never have been able to stand the 
sight of such acrobatics. I heard sighs of relief—we must have reached 
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the glacier at last. The sledge reverted to a horizontal position, and I ^vas 
on the snovi^. A few minutes rest, and on we went at what seemed to me 
a breakneck pace. I pictured the Sherpas pulling on the ropes all round 
me and running in the snow, though no doubt this was only imagination. 
Then we slowed up—we had reached the moraine of Camp 1. The 
descent had taken two hours and twenty minutes. 

Although it had clouded over and had begun to sleet, the Sherpas went 
up again to Camp II with Schatz and Noyelle to fetch Lachenal. Ichac, 
the only fit member, supervised the organization of Camp I. At about 
five o’clock, to his great surprise, he saw Lachcnal’s convoy emerge 
through the mist, covered with snow. This time the Sherpas had taken 
only an hour and three-quarters to come down. They had had a terrific 
day and were worn out. They had some complaints, too: there was not 
enough food and they had had to leave part of their equipment above. 
This last point especially bothered them for on Himalayan expeditions 
the normal practice is for the Sherpas to keep the personal equipment 
that has been issued to them. Angtharkay even declared his intention of 
going up to Camp III again to get his things. 

I summoned Angtharkay and warned him that I expressly forbade 
anyone to return higher than Camp II to fetch anything whatsoever. 
But at the same time I told him of my very great satisfaction at the mag¬ 
nificent behaviour of the Sherpas under his orders, and assured him that 
they were not to worry about the gear, for they would all receive generous 
compensations. Angtharkay went off to give the others the good news. 

The next day, the last tents of Camp II were taken down, and in the 
afternoon our doctor arrived with his Sherpas, laden like donkeys. Before 
even putting down his sack he asked about the condition of his patients : 
any developments since yesterday.? 

There was marked improvement: R^buffat could now walk and his 
ophthalmia was nearly cured. As for Lachenal, circulation had been 
restored to his feet and warmth had returned, except to his toes, though 
the black patches on his heels would probably leave scars. Improvement 
was visible on my limbs, too, and Oudot was well pleased. He spoke 
with frankness: 

*‘I think that the fingers of your left hand will have to be amputated, 
but 1 hope to be able to save the end joints of your right hand fingers. If 
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all goes well, you’ll have passable hands. As for your feet, I’m afraid that 
all your toes will have to go, but that won’t prevent you from walking.” 

For the first time since our victory the whole Expedition was assembled 
and the condition of the casualties now warranted a little festivity. We 
gathered round our one and only tin of chicken in aspic and uncorked 
the one bottle of champagne. 

I invited Angtharkay and we drank with him to our victory. 

In spite of the circumstances, the atmosphere in the tent was remark¬ 
ably cheerful. But directly the festivities were over there were more in¬ 
jections. Those in my legs were finished fairly quickly. Then Oudot 
tackled my arms and 1 knew by cxjx:ricnce that these would be the most 
painful. For an hour all attempts failed to reach the artery, and when 
they did reach it the blood clotted. It was about ten o’clock in the evening 
before he finished. Never had I felt so wretched. I was utterly worn out 
with suffering and fatigue, incapable of resistance. Terray held me in his 
arms. “It’ll be all right, you’ll see, later on.” 

“Lionel, everything’s over for me, and I simply can’t bear what they’re 
doing to me any longer.” 

“Life’s not over,” he insisted, “you’ll see France again, and Cha¬ 
monix.” 

“Yes, Chamonix perhaps, but I’ll never be able to climb again.” It 
was out at last, I had told him, and I let myself go on in despair: “I’ll 
never be able to climb again—I’ll never climb the Eiger now, Lionel, 
and I wanted to so much.” 

Sobs choked me. My head was against Terray’s and I felt his tears, 
for he was crying, too. He was the only one who could fully understand 
the tragedy that this represented for me, and I could see that to him, too, 
it appeared hopeless. 

“No, of course, not the Eiger, but Tm sure you’ll be able to go back 
to the mountains . . .” and then, very hesitantly, he added, “Not the 
same sort of climbs as before, of course.” 

“It will never be the same again. But, Lionel, even if I can’t do the 
sort of climbs I used to, if I could still do easy things, that would be a 
great deal. The mountains have meant everything to me.” 

“You’ll go back to them all right, you’ll see,” said Lionel. “I feel just 
the same way.” 
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“But mountains aren’t the only thing; there are other things in life as 
well—what shall 1 do about all that?” 

“You’ll manage somehow, Maurice.” 

There was a silence; then he said, “You ought to lie down now,” 

He settled me with such affectionate care that he accomplished the 
impossible and left me comforted and soothed. After a last kx)k to see 
that I was comfortable, he went slowly out. What a friend I had found 
in Terray! 

Next morning Oudot took off my bandage: it was wonderful to be 
able to see again. I noted that the weather was fine, and 1 asked the date: 
the last few days had been one long night. 

“Friday, June 9,” Ichac told me. 

At the moment Lachcnal was being made ready to go down to Base 
Camp. He would travel in a cacolet —an arrangement of canvas and 
webbing for carrying an injured man, who sits in it on a porter’s back. 
It was an awkward and primitive contraption and I had never liked 
the look of it. 

My turn in it came the next day. The route was well marked, there 
were no stones and the going was straightforward. But 1 was crushed 
against Sarki as he carried me and horribly jolted at every step. When¬ 
ever his step faltered I was perfectly aware of it: instinctively I tried to 
put my arm out, without realizing that it was useless. I was most anxious 
on the steep rock slabs. 

“Sarki! . . . Pay attention! . . , Pay attention! . . .” Again and again I 
repeated this cry, which became an entreaty. At the awkward pitches 
the Sherpas helped each other: one placed the carrier’s feet in position, 
and another would push from behind to maintain his balance. When I 
arrived in view of Base Camp, I felt as if we had been all day on this 
journey, but in fact it was only two hours and a half, and there had not 
been the slightest hitch. 

The Base Camp was now the centre of activity. Suddenly Ichac dashed 
into the tent where I had just been laid down and shouted: 

“The coolies! The coolies are here! ” 

These wild-looking creatures, most of whom we recognized, arrived 
in small groups from Tukucha. By a miracle they had kept a rendezvous 
Ichac had fixed with them a fortnight before; Ichac was overjoyed. Soon 
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he got the radio going; it was just about time for the weather report. A 
bulletin, specially broadcast for us, warned us of the approach of the 
monsoon proper: 

“This is All India Radio, Delhi, calling on 60.48 m. 

“You will now hear a special weather bulletin for the French Expedi¬ 
tion to Nepal: 

“Monsoon extending over all eastern Himalaya will be reaching your 
area by June 10. . . 

So the storms of the last few days were nothing but forerunners of this 
enormous disturbance. 

A coolie handed a scrap of paper through the door of the tent: it was 
a note from Schatz, who had gone on ahead. He wrote that the volume 
of water in the Miristi Khola, the river below our Base Camp, had 
doubled in a single afternoon. It became urgent to get out of this valley, 
which might easily become a vast trap. 

VIII 

As FORECAST, the Weather was bad next morning and rain fell cease- 
XjL lessly. The Sherpas broke camp with feverish haste. While the 
last loads were leaving the camp under Angtharkay’s supervision, 
Lachenal started down in the cacolet. For me they found a wicker basket. 
From the precipices all round us came echoes of rumbling avalanches 
mingled with the continual noise of falling stones loosened by the rain. 
The porters’ naked feet sank into the soggy ground of the moraine and 
we sent boulders flying down as we went. 

We moved with painful slowness, and we were soon completely lost 
in a featureless country with neither colour nor horizon. The scree of the 
moraine had given place to enormous boulders surrounded witli a prickly 
vegetation which hindered our movements still further. Night fell and 
it was past eight o’clock when the porters and their burdens, exhausted 
and disheartened, finally halted. 

Lachenal and I were placed under shelter; the others judged that we 
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were in no fit state to go any farther that night, Terray decided to stay 
with us, while Couzy, Ichac and Oudot went down towards the camp 
below. When they got there, Schatz immediately offered to take food 
and equipment back up to us. 

We were no longer expecting anyone, when Schatz arrived. Water 
streamed down his face as he smiled and announced triumphandy that 
he had brought up sleeping-bags, warm clothing and food. Soon a primus 
stove was roaring away. 1 couldn’t sleep, however, for all night long it 
rained. Deathly cold, my teeth chattering, I was haunted by anxiety and 
a shameful fear. 

In the morning the weather improved. The formation of the clouds 
had changed, and they now tended to creep along the walls of the moun¬ 
tains and move upward. When this happens in Chamonix it means fine 
weather. Getting back into my wicker basket was unpleasant and 
Lachenal, too, found little pleasure in returning to his cacolet. We were 
in a hurry to reach the camp and every few minutes I kept asking: 

“Are we there?” 

I always got the same answer, as though I were a child: 

“Five minutes more! ” 

At last we saw the yellow roofs of tents at the far end of a small flat 
space. The sky was clear when we reached the camp, but we were not 
yet at the end of our troubles. A bridge which Schatz had built across 
the Miristi Khola would not hold out until the evening: already it was 
only a foot above the water. None of the coolies would volunteer to 
carry us over; and even the Sherpas thought it dangerous. Finally Ajeeba 
made up his mind to try it, while the others stood by to help him at the 
start and at the finish. From my tent I heard Lachenal being taken across. 
Then Ajeeba returned, I was hoisted on his back and with a firm step he 
went towards the bridge. It consisted simply of four or five tree trunks 
lashed together with liana and fixed somehow or other to cither bank; the 
river went swirling by beneath, only just clearing the bridge, and spray 
wet the porters’ feet, making them likely to slip. 

The moment we set foot on the bridge I could feel the precariousness 
of our situation. Ajeeba calculated his moves and put each foot forward 
gingerly. 

“Slowly, Ajeeba!” I whispered. 
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The water raced by, forming eddies which made me dizzy. The 
Sherpas waiting to help on the other side were not far off now. 1 was 
afraid that my bearer would quicken his steps as we approached them. 
Again I murmured; “Slowly, Ajceba!” 

A few inches more—and then helping hands brought us safely to the 
bank. I heaved a deep sigh of relief, but at the same time felt a strong 
desire to cry: the inevitable nervous reaction. Ajecba took me at once 
into a tent and settled me there while the rest of the party hastily crossed 
the river, which was now rising visibly. The expedition would not be 
trapped on the Annapurna massif, though by the following morning the 
bridge would have gone—swept away by the rushing torrent. 

Oudot began to examine us at once, for he feared that the cold and 
damp of the previous night would have caused a deterioration in our 
condition. LachenaTs feet were very swollen and the improvement of 
the last few days was arrested. As for me it was mainly my right hand 
which had suffered from our unfortunate bivouac. Oudot had assured 
me that the damage would not go beyond the end joints of my fingers: 
now he said that at least two joints would have to go. All of these emo¬ 
tions tried me sorely. 

Meanwhile Terray was very adroitly constructing a chair for Lachenal 
in the shape of a hook, like those used for carrying in the Alps. He made 
it out of sticks fastened together with wire—it would enable the legs to 
be supported at the same level as the rest of the body, thus avoiding the 
wounded man’s principal cause of suffering. The Sherpas copied 
Terray’s model for me, while the rain drummed ceaselessly on the tents. 

After a bad night I woke slowly and was told that the weather had 
improved. If only it would keep fine till evening! Today, they told me, 
we should have to go up again from 12,000 to i5,o(xi feet over extremely 
steep slopes. We could not follow the Miristi gorge, as we had hoped, 
down to the valleys below, but would have to climb back over a great 
ridge towards Tukucha before we could connect with the main road 
to southern Nepal. 

At all events the chairs were satisfactory. Thanks to Terray’s ingenuity 
both Lachenal and I were slightly less apprehensive about the next stages 
of our journey, though Oudot warned us that my condition might de¬ 
velop into general blood poisoning. 




This improvtscd foot-bridge was swept away shortly after wounded 
crossexi. Rivers in Neoal !euM»if rr» itil 
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The coolies climbed up steadily out of the gorge, although there was 
no track and sometimes steps had to be cut in the earth, so steep was 
the slope. Noiselessly as ghosts, they laboured heroically through the 
mist to complete the allotted stage before nightfall. Shadows appeared 
and disappeared, outlines faded into the mist. This retreat would have 
seemed like a dream, and the men mere phantoms, had it not been for 
the jolting of my chair which caused pain in every part of my body. 1 
tried my best to keep semi-conscious, and envied Lachcnal who managed 
to go to sleep on the back of his porter. 

By afternoon, visibility was down to ten yards; the porters walked in 
single file. They kept warm while they were moving with their loads, but 
as soon as they stopped their teeth began to chatter, for their only clothing 
was a small blanket. Far away in the depths of its infernal gorges I now 
heard the roar of the Miristi. At the end of the afterncx^n we came upon 
the site of a shepherd’s camp. Prudence demanded that we should re¬ 
main where we were for the night, and all that 1 asked was to be put 
down in a tent where I could lie still. 

Dawn was sullen and we left again in pouring rain, with visibility 
less than twenty yards. I felt definitely that my condition was getting 
worse. 

For some time vSehatz had been trying to encourage me with the assur¬ 
ance that the ridge we were working up to was no longer very far off. 
Suddenly there came a shout of triumph. 

“Maurice, you’re on the other side now! “ 

We began to descend gradually to a pass. At each step die porters let 
themselves slide down the slope, feet foremost, and the violent jerking 
caused me unbearable pain. It was raining harder than ever and to go 
on seemed madness to me. I implored Ichac to stop. Very unwillingly 
those in front retraced their steps, while the Sherpas pitched the tents on 
the soaking ground. 

We had now come to the last really hard day: we should have to 
descend some 6,(X)o feet to another river, the Chadziou Khola, and a 
camp we knew, used by shepherds. How would all the porters manage, 
especially those who would have to carry the two casualties across the 
terribly steep slopes on this part of the route? 

Right at the beginning, one of the coolies, a Tibetan from Tukucha, 
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slipped and rolled down for fifty yards or so. We feared he would dis¬ 
appear into the river 6,000 feet below but he clung on and brought him¬ 
self to a stop; for a moment he lay stretched out on the ground. The sack 
he had been carrying went bowling down the slope, described a fine 
curve and disappeared into space. The man was only dazed; he picked 
himself up and came back towards us. A moment later, I heard a fright¬ 
ful yell. A huge stone had fallen above Lachenal. Terray succeeded in 
diverting it, but it hit Lachenal's bearer, who fell, badly bruised. 

However, we all struggled on down and at last reached a forest in the 
Chadziou river valley. It was extraordinarily thick and tangled; we felt 
as if we were walking through submarine scenery in a damp, unhealthy 
jungle, expecting at any moment to meet hideous monsters. Eventually, 
we entered a “triumphal way,” a natural archway of flowers. There was a 
general halt and soon fires were crackling. Oudot gave me fresh 
morphine and camphor injections—these were the more painful because 
I had grown so thin, and 1 lost consciousness for a few moments. I felt 
the eyes of the Sherpas and coolies upon me. There was a new expression 
in their eyes, which 1 had not seen before. Was it pity, or grief, or a 
kindly indifference? Hefore we left, they arranged on my knees a garland 
of the most beautiful flowers they could find. This gesture touched me 
deeply, and from now on during tlie whole course of our long retreat, 
whenever it was possible, the Sherpas never once forgot to put flowers 
beside me. 

The descent began again through a dense jungle. The Sherpas went 
ahead, and with great sweeps of their kukris cut away the branches and 
bamboos that barred the way. The ground was soaking and everyone 
kept slipping. The last bit before the river was particularly steep, and I 
would never have given myself one chance in a thousand of coming 
through alive. The slope was practically vertical and the minute trail 
crossed it at an angle; the coolies had to cling to the trees growing 
alongside. 

My bearer was in trouble; he could move neither backward nor for¬ 
ward on the narrow trail. Finally he pressed himself up against the wall 
and edged along sideways step by step. The hook-shaped chair in which 
I was stowed hung right over the precipice. Now and again the Sherpas 
dug their ice-axes into the wet ground and clung to them desperately 
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the better to help my bearer. With bulging eyes I looked under my feet 
at the swirling waters of the Chadziou Khola. If the porter slipped 
with me there would not be a chance for us. 1 no longer had the strength 
to fight my fears, and I knew now what fear really was. Lachenal also 
was petrified by fright. Fortunately for him, his arms were free and 
occasionally he was able to help himself. Every step was a reprieve, for 
it brought us nearer our goal. But before we arrived there was one last 
ordeal. For about five yards the track, already sketchy, disappeared en¬ 
tirely. A little ledge ran across a slab of rock and the porters’ feet had to 
be shuffled along it. My bearer carried on with great courage—my ad¬ 
miration for these men who unhesitatingly tackled such dangerous work 
was unbounded. He moved along sideways, clinging to the smallest 
holds, and letting the other porters guide his feet into the next steps. 

At long last we reached the Chadziou Khola, swollen by the monsoon 
rains, which we had nonetheless to ford. Standing shoulder to shoulder 
and holding each other up, the porters succeeded in bracing themselves 
against the force of the current. Afterwards we climbed up a hundred 
yards through strongly scented jungle and then, in the distance, I saw 
the shepherds’ camp. We reached the camp just as the rain stopped. 

As I went into my tent I longed for nothing but peace and quiet. I 
scarcely had the strength to speak, but I murmured to Oudot that the 
hard part was over now—there was a good path as far as the village of 
Lete, south of Tukucha. 1 remembered a grove of larches near the vil¬ 
lage and beautiful meadows, dotted with granite boulders, which re¬ 
minded me of the Chamonix valley. I hoped we should make a long 
halt there, and my friends agreed. We would reorganize the whole Ex¬ 
pedition in this wood before beginning the long trek south through the 
valleys of Nepal to the Indian frontier. 

The next day wc had only a short march. We arrived together at 
Choya, next to Lete, and soon came to the banks of the Krishna Gandaki, 
the great river which cuts a huge gorge through the Himalayas. Its clear, 
pure waters had become a dirty, black flood, foaming and swirling and 
making an infernal noise, but we crossed over by a bridge without any 
incident, and after a short hour’s walk at last reached the resting-place 
at Lete which I had dreamed of for so long. 
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We chose a good-sized grassy site, bounded by three enormous granite 
boulders, and surrounded by the soft green of the larches—a cool and 
restful place. The wind played among the tall trees and, closing my eyes, 
I fancied myself back in Chamonix. The sun was warm, and Oudot 
decided to make his examinations out of doors. One of my feet had 
begun to suppurate, and my hands were in an awful state. For the first 
time Oudot took his scissors and began “trimming,** or cutting away 
the dead and affected parts. My feet did not hurt too badly, but my 
hands were so sensitive that the slightest touch made me cry out in 
pain, and 1 broke down—I could fight no longer. Oudot decided to stop. 
He painted the wounds with mercurochrome. 

“Stay outside while I do Lachenal,’’ he said. 

Lachenal’s condition had improved. He had come through the ordeals 
of the retreat very well indeed, and his morale was high. 

In the afternoon Ichac, Oudot and Schatz left for Tukucha, where 
they were welcomed by Noyclle and the Maharajah’s representative, 
G. B. Rana. That evening, in the few tents still standing, they talked 
at length, but not very cheerfully, for their main topic was Lachcnal’s 
and my condition. Oudot was of the opinion that I would undoubtedly 
have to undergo an ojx;ration before we reached the Indian frontier, 
which would not be until the first fortnight of July. I had lost more than 
forty pounds and become extremely thin. My fever steadily mounted. 
The next evening, when Oudot returned from Tukucha, my tempera¬ 
ture was 105°. 

“One hundred and two degrees,” Ichac told me without batting an 
eyelid. 

I was oblivious of everything now, unconsci6us most of the time, in 
a coma. 

“Heavy doses of penicillin,” ordered Oudot. 

Shadows appeared close by out of the mist. They leaned over, then 
disappeared noiselessly. The silence awed me. I no longer suffered. My 
friends attended to me in silence. My job was finished, and my conscience 
was clear. Gathering together the last shreds of energy, in one last long 
prayer, I implored death to come and deliver me. I was giving up—the 
ultimate humiliation for a man, who, up till then, had always taken 
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pride in himself. 1 looked death straight in the face, besought it witli 
all my strength. 

I came out of delirium with a cry as I felt a little stab of pain: Ichac 
had just given me the first injection Oudot had ordered. Outside the 
tent, I heard rain pouring down incessantly. It was now June 19 and 
the others knew that it was high time we were off to southern Nepal. 
Lachenal and I were laid on stretchers made for us by G. B. Rana, but 
before I sank back again into apathy I gave a last fond glance round 
the little wood. 

Every day on the long march Oudot attended to the injured. He was 
perpetually running after his medicine chest, which was invariably either 
on ahead—and then we had to catch up with it—or else far in the rear 
—and then we had to wait ages. Gradually the injection of large quanti 
tics of penicillin began to take effect; the fever abated and the fear of 
generalized scptica mia receded. 1 began to take an interest in what was 
going on around me. One day on a green sward at Piitliket, Oudot 
began performing on me as usual, 

“Gently, Oudot, please! “ 

“I’m being as gentle as I can. Does that hurt?” 

I braced myself with all my strength to bear the pain, and clenched 
my teeth: 

“It’s all right, I didn’t feel a thing.” 

“Good!” said Oudot, and gave a great snip with the scissors. 

“Ouch!” 

I felt a shfx:k all over me, and Oudot announced : 

“The first amputation! The little finger!” 

This gave me rather a twinge. A little finger may not be much use, 
but all the same I was attached to it! 

Every day after that one or two joints, either on my feet or my hands, 
were removed. All this was done without anaesthetics, how and when it 
was possible. One day Oudot would operate in a native house, another 
by the side of the road, amidst the unavoidable dust; sometimes along 
lowland rice-swamps in spite of the damp and the leeches; or again in 
the middle of a field, in the rain, beneath the uncertain shelter of an 
umbrella held in the shaking hand of G. B, Rana’s orderly. Without 
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respite Oudot cleaned, cut and dressed. For days on end, through the 
most fantastic country, wc descended the high valleys of Nepal and 
went through small towns to reach the plains; an interminable descent, 
in endless rain and in the damp heat of the monsoon. Wc were buoyed 
up by a single wish : to get to India as quickly as possible. 

Before reaching Butwal, our last stage, I wanted to spruce myself 
up a bit. At the town of l\insing 1 asked for a barber, for I had a beard 
like an ancient prophet. G. B.’s orderly undertook to go and fetch one; 
he returned soon after accompanied by a Gurkha with a hang-dog air 
and revoltingly dirty. I was apprehensive as he approached, but I hugged 
the thought of his razor which would skim my cheeks so delicately. 
Water was brought and mv Gurkha began to soap me. He u.sed some 
[)rimitive stufl wliich was not soapv, nor did it lather, and he rubbed 
my face with it vigcjrously. All ten lingers as well as his palms were 
energetically employed and the massage became paitiful. 

"Bcchtari! Bcchturi!" 1 said. “Cicntly!’' 

But the man seemed cjiiite determined. Soon the beard was ready. 
He rummaged in his box and drew out an instrument which 1 did not 
at all like the look of. It was a small steel l)lade, very short, fixed between 
two bamboo sticks. The whole thing looked most peculiar. The barber 
seized hold of my face roughly with his smelly hands and began to 
“shave” me. The blade dragged the hairs and with his fingers he plucked 
them out one by one most conscientiously. 1 yelled blue murder, but he 
scolded me and took not the slightest notice of my protests. 

Oudot poked his head into the tent with an almost triumphant ex¬ 
pression. 

‘Td rather have an amputation,” I shouted, “than the attentions of 
this savage!” 

On July 5, we moved through lower Nepal to the town of Butwal. 
Everything around us was so green with the torrential rains that I did 
not recognize this as the route by which we had come three months ago. 
Towards evening we topped a hill. Ichac was beside me: 

“Look, Maurice!” he said. 

He asked the Sherpas to place my stretcher so that I could look back 
at the country we were leaving. Everything breathed an indefinable 
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melancholy at this twilight hour. Did this feeling come from the sight 
of these high valleys, of the vast mountains which we could see on the 
horizon, or from the memory of our almost incredible struggles up 
there; or was it because we could feel reality already changing imper¬ 
ceptibly into dream? Ichac and I gazed in silence. 

In a few minutes we should be back in contact with the world outside. 
The wonderful adventure which linked us to these mountains would 
soon belong to the past. My heart was full, and 1 looked away; jolting 
along in silence, we went in search of shelter for the night. 

Not long after, we came to the railway terminus at Nautanwa and 
settled ourselves into the two palatial carriages reserved for us. Every¬ 
one wanted to get back to France without delay. But I intended to make 
every effort possible to keep a promise I had given at the start of our 
expedition to visit the Maharajah of Nepal, Oudot, Ichac and Noyelie 
would accompany me to Katmandu. The others would go on to Delhi 
and wait. 

At Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, Ichac, Noyelie, Oudot and 1 were 
established in the Maharajah's rest house. There was furniture—a table 
—a refrigerator! There was even a batliroom. But all this counted for 
nothing beside what awaited us on the table: a bottle of Alsatian wine! 

I felt quite giddy and was all set for an orgy—but the dignified turbaned 
butler dispensed the precious liquid with so much ceremony that I re¬ 
membered my manners. We were to remain here until July 12, which 
meant tlircc days of rest and good food for me—for the others, three 
days of visiting the fascinating capital. All the life of Nepal centres on 
Katmandu. 

Two of our Sherpas, Sarki and Pansy, had accompanied us to Kat¬ 
mandu. Sarki had not left me for an instant since Annapurna, and Kat¬ 
mandu was for him a dream city of which he scarcely dared to think. He 
had earned this reward a hundred times over and so indeed had Pansy, 
a Himalayan veteran whose devotion and quiet good nature made him 
a most lovable character. Our head Sherpa, Angtharkay, had not been 
able to come with us: huge floods in his home district had made him 
anxious. The farewell scene with the other Sherpas had been most touch¬ 
ing. They had received, in addition to their pay, generous baksheesh as 
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well as their personal equipment. Each in turn had come to salute me, 
with hands joined together, Indian fashion. Some of them, like 
Phutharkay, bowed slowly with a gesture of respect, then, touching me 
with one hand, placed their foreheads against my clothes. 

The day following our arrival at Katmandu preparations were made 
for the durbar—the audience with the M;iharajah. Noyelle told us that 
the ceremony would be held in die late afternoon and would be divided 
into two distinct parts: the first would be the oflicial ceremony, the 
second an informal reception. Punctuality was called for: we must be 
not a minute early, nor a minute late; the protocol was very strict. The 
French charge cPafTaires for India and Nepal, Christian Belle, would 
present us. 

At exactly the ap])oinled hour, our cars entered the palace grounds. 
At the gates ( Jurkha sentries presented arms. There was a magnificent 
ap[)roach through a formal French garden, laid out with a lake, round 
which we drove slowly. Soldiers of a complete mounted unit rode to¬ 
wards us, dressed in red, with long drooping moustaches and carrying 
tall spears. Wc came out on to a concrete scjuarc in front of the 
Maharajah’s palace; soldiers ran up and helped me to take my seat in a 
special chair. Mounting the steps of the palace, we w^ere received by His 
I-iighness, Mohun Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, Maharajah of Nepal. 
He came forward to meet us dressed in a white uniform glittering witli 
amazing decorations and jewels of untold value. His headgear alone was 
made up of outsize precious stones; there was one diamond in the centre 
about four inches across. A moustache in the sty le of the Emperor Franz- 
Josef added greatly to his dignity. 

He came towards me with a kind and fatherly look, and I greeted 
him respectfully, Indian fashion, holding my bandaged hands together. 
We went up the rest of the steps together and entered the great hall 
ablaze with light where the nobles of the kingdom were assembled in 
hundreds. Their ranks fell back to make way for us. We went right 
across the hall to the far end, where seats had been arranged for us near 
the throne. I looked round me in amazement; everyone wore the same 
uniform as the Maharajah, though, of course, theirs were not so splendid. 
The diamonds, emeralds and rubies glittered and sparkled. 

“How’s it going.?” whispered Ichac, sitting next to me. 
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“Pretty awful. I don’t think I can hold out much longer.” In fact, 
while I kept this upright position my wounds gave me great trouble. 

Monsieur Christian Belle got up and addressed a speech in English 
to the Maharajah. He thanked him in the name of France for the special 
permission granted to us to penetrate into the interior of the kingdom; 
Nepal could now claim the highest mountain that man had climbed. As 
a mark of gratitude he presented the Maharajah, on behalf of the Presi¬ 
dent of the French Republic, with a modern Aubusson tapestry. The art 
is unknown in Nepal, and there was general astonishment when we 
explained that it was not a carpet to be laid on the floor, but a sort of 
embroidery meant to be hung on the wall like a picture. The silence, 
which up till then had been absolute, was broken by miirinurs of admira¬ 
tion. 

Order was restored when the Maharajah rose in his turn and replied 
to our Minister. He said he was happy to have given us permission, and 
it could not have been used to better advantage. While he was speaking 
the hereditary princes l(;x>ked furtively at each other and consulted their 
watches. Only a few seconds to go according to schedule; was etiquette 
going to be transgressed? No! The Maharajah wound up, and after a 
few courteous words the ceremony came to an end and the dignitaries 
disappeared as if by magic. 

In a few minutes the unoflicial ceremony would begin. Already a 
number of people had appeared in undress uniform; black suits, hats of 
trimmed fur, and a single badge—the Gurkhas’—consisting of two gold 
kukris intertwined. The Maharajah reappeared in the hall wearing a 
single decoration—the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. The 
general tone had changed: the rest of our party were talking with groups 
of ministers and hereditary princes who were admiring the tapestry on 
a large tal>le. The Maharajah came towards me and for a few minutes 
we chatted together with great cordiality. 1 expressed my great liking 
for his country, so little known to the rest of tlie world, and told him 
what an excellent impression G. B. Rana had made upon me. Imme¬ 
diately Rana was promoted to lieutenant and his pay doubled I G. B. was 
greatly moved; diffidently, and from a respectful distance, he made pro¬ 
fuse signs of gratitude and, bending double, saluted the Maharajah in 
the curious Nepalese fashion. 
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lichind the stiiT exterior of these Nepalese, who, as their history shows, 
arc assuredly not always very gefitle, 1 was surprised to find such gcntlc' 
ness, such kindness. Suddenly, everyone stopped talking, and people 
came in respectfully bearing some little caskets. What was happening 
now? Tlie Maharajah rose; I was carried to the centreof the great hall and 
the Court stood round us. llie British Ambassador and the Indian Am¬ 
bassador and his attaches, who had just arrived, were also present. Cere¬ 
moniously, and with great digfiity, the Maharajah opened tlie caskets 
and explained to me that he had been instructed by the King, who was 
ill, to confer upon me the highest (airkha order in the country, given 
only to troops in time of war—the (iiirkha Right Hand, for valour. 

With deep emotion lie spoke these simple words: 

“You are a brave man, and we welcome you here as a brave man.” 

No other decoration could have touched me more deeply than that 
of these valorous (itirkha warriors. Although 1 was near to fainting in 
my chair I endeavoured to say a few words. I expressed my thanks for 
this unexpected distinction, and said that I was but the intermediary 
and that it was the entire Expedition which had thus been honoured. 

The party broke up into small groups. From time to time the Mahara¬ 
jah and his son, General Bijaya, came up to me to inejuire if 1 was all 
right or to ask questions about the regions of eternal snow. This Anna¬ 
purna venture had fascinated and disquieted them because of Nepalese 
superstition about tliese high mountains. We hoped that if national mis¬ 
fortunes followed, they would not attribute them to us for having in¬ 
fringed the divine law. 

It was time to leave, I could not bear any more. We said our farewells 
to our host. His Highness and his .son, followed by the other personages, 
accompanied us with pomp to the great staircase. 1 was in a fever to lie 
down, but just as we were descending the steps I heard some brief orders 
given, and the cars which were driving slowly up came to a halt. A tunc 
rang out, a kind of waltz which had a familiar sound to French ears. 
Everyone stood to attention. When the tune came to an end I turned, 
rather astonished, towards the Minister for Foreign Affairs. I was about 
to remark, “Nice of you to play us a French tune!” Lucky for me that 
1 said nothing—the Minister leaned towards me and asked in a low 
voice: 
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*‘What do you think of our national anthem?’* 

“Oh . . . magnificent, and very moving for us Frenchmen . . 

At that moment the Marseillaise rang out. We were all surprised and 
deeply touched to hear it in a country so remote from our own. The per¬ 
formance must have involved laborious practice. 

The next day, July 12, we left Katmandu, and according to custom, 
on leaving the rest-house, our shoulders were draped with magnificent 
garlands of sweetly scented flowers. The Maharajah, who was full of 
thoughtful attentions, had ensured that my return should be clicctcd as 
comfortably as possible, and I was borne on a very luxurious kind of 
litter carried by eight men. 'Fhc all too familiar jerky movement, how¬ 
ever, began again as W'e vv'ound up towards the pass above Katmandu. 

G. B. accompanied me as far as the first bend. He had served us most 
loyally and as an expression of my personal appreciation I made him a 
present of my revolver which, during all the war years, had never left 
my side. It is an utiknown weapon in these parts and he was deeply 
touched by this memento which, for the rest of his life, would remind 
him of our joint adventure. 

G. B. could not bring himself to leave me. He saluted me with great 
emotion, walked beside me for a time, and then gradually drop{X"d 
behind. The path wound up towards the hill and was soon lost in the 
jungle. My garland of flowers spread its scent around me. G. B. wore 
an expression of infinite sadness and the tears ran down his face. At the 
top 1 looked once more at the mountains in tlic blue distance. The great 
giants of the earth were there assembled in all their dazzling beauty, 
reaching up to heaven in supplication. 

The others were far ahead. The jolting began again, bearing me away 
from what would soon be nothing but memories. In the gentle languor 
into which I let myself sink, I tried to envisage my first contact with the 
civilized world in the homeward-bound aeroplane, and the terrible shock 
of landing at Orly airport and meeting family and friends. 

Rocked in my stretcher, I meditated on our adventure and on our un¬ 
expected victory. One always talks of an ideal as a goal towards which 
one strives but which one never reaches. For every one of us, Anna¬ 
purna was an ideal that had been realized. In our youth we had not been 
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misled by fantasies, nor by the bloody battles of modern warfare which 
feed the imagination of the young. For us the mountains had been a 
natural field of activity wliere, playing on the frontiers of life and death, 
we had found the freedom for which we were blindly groping and 
which was as necessary to us as bread. I'hc mountains had besujwcd on 
us their beauties, and we adored them with a child’s simplicity and 
revered them with a monk’s veneration of the divine. 

Annapurna, to which we had gone empty-handed, was a treasure on 
which we should live the rest of our days. With this realization we turn 
the page: a new life begins. 

There are other Annapurnas in the lives of men. 


GLOSSARY 


Anorak : wind-proof jacket with hood attached. 

Biii.AY : to secure the climlxr, usually to a projection, with the rope. 

Hi;RGseiii<UNi> : a large crevasse separating ilie upper slopes of a glacier from 
the steeper ice or rock abo\ e. 

Cagoui.e : long anorak descending below the knees. 

CiuMNEY: a narrow vertical gully in rock or ice. 

('ornice: overhanging mass of snow or ice along a ridge, shaped like the 
curling crest of a wave and generally formed by the prevailing wind. 

Couloir : steep gorge or gully in a mountainside; may be of rock, ice or snow. 

Crampons : metal frames with spikes, filling the soles of the boots, for use 
on hard snow or ice. 

Crevasse : a fissure in a glacier, often of great depth. 

Gendarme : rock tower or tooth on a ridge. 

Glissade : to slide down a snow slojic, cither sitting or standing, using an 
ice-axe to control speed and direction. 

Ice-pall: a much torn and crevassed portion of a glacier caused by a change 
of angle or direction in the slope. 

Line : a thin rope used for rappel or roping down. 
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MaSsSIF : a group of mountains. 

Moraine: accumulation of stones and debris brought down by a glacier, 
forming ridges. 

N^vii: patches of snow, usually above the pcrmaneni snow-line. 

Pitch : section of difficult icc or rock, anything from ten to a hundred and 
twenty feet in height. 

PiTON: metal spike with a ring in the head, which can be driven into rtKk 
or icc with a piton-hammer. 

Rappel or roping down : system of descending steep pitches by means of a 
rope doubled round a projection. Usually the thin rope known as line 
is used. 

Scree : slope of small loose stones. 

Serac : tower or pinnacle of ice, found mainly in ice-falls. 

Snow-bridge : a layer of snow bridging a crevasse. 

Spur : a rib of rock; sometimes denotes a ridge. 

Traverse : to cross a mountain slope horizontally. 

Vekglas : thin coating of ice on rock. 



Maurice Herzog 



From the day when, as a cliilcl in Chamonix under the 
shadow of Mont Blanc, he saw his father with his guides 
return from an eX[)cdilion overcome with exhaustion but with 
faces lit up w'iih a “strange light,’’ Maurice Herzog deckled 
to live for the dangers of high mountain climbing. 

In 1937, when he was eighteen, he made his first great climb 
in the Alps, Each season thereafter, he returned to make fresh 
conquests. Choosing the most difficult routes in the Mont 
Blanc massif he lived through many unforgettable adventures. 

In the last war, he commanded a high mountain company 
of the famous Chasseurs AI pi ns ^ and it was there that he met 
his future companions of Annapurna. He is now president of 
the French Alpine Club of over thirty-two thousand moun¬ 
taineers, and also ol the exclusive “High Mountain Group,’* 
which includes only climbers who have made a recognized 
number of diilicult ascents. 

Though maimed by Annapurna, Maurice Herzog remains 
faithful to his [lassion for mountaineering and has since scaled 
the Matterhorn, the Weisshorn and a number of the other 
great Alpine peaks. 
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ecemhcr A handful of Allied 

soldiers and civilians arc hesiesied bv 
Communist insurgents in a hotel in the centre 


of Athens. Although near British Corps head¬ 
quarters, they are as trapped and isolated as if 
they were in the heart of iui enemy country, 
for most of the Greek capital is under Red 
control. 

Except for the occasional rattle of gunfire on 
this cold winter evening, the captive city is 
cjuiet. Deceptively cjuiet, for outside the 
sheltering walls of the Zeus Hotel there 
waits a ruthless and unpredictable enemy. On 
Major Peter Whitfield rests the burden of de¬ 
cision—responsibility for the lives of seven 
men and three women, British, American and 
Greek. 

"The Captive City is a tale of action, suspense 
and political intrigue. It vividly recreates the 
moment when, as Winston Churchill said, a 
small British force in Greece “stood at the 
nerve-centre of power, law and freedom in the 
Western World.” 


“I read the book at a sitting without looking 
round.”—Francis lies in The Sunday Times. 



CHAPTER 1 


H his eakly evening in December was grey and cold. And quiet, 
except for a spatter of rifle shots from the direction of the 
Acropolis. 

Lclia [.)ullcd her coat closer round her as she entered the dining-room. 
Slie was a tall girl in her early twenties, with a slimness that made her 
appear fragile. Her smexith black hair framed an oval face, made paler 
in the light of the hurricane lamp by her dark eyes. 

She began to set tlic table, her fingers clumsy against the chilled cutlery. 
Before she finished there was a step on the stairs which she recognized 
without looking up. She said, “Good evening, Major.” 

“Aren’t you a little early this evening?” Peter Whitfield spoke in 
Greek, her native tongue. 

She smiled and replied in English, “It’s something to do.” 

He surveyed the bare floorboards and trestle tables, trying to sec the 
place as it had once been: the Zeus, a middle-class hotel where com¬ 
fortable families from Patras and Salonika came on business or holiday. 
He could sec it as clean, cheerful, relaxed: the sort of place he would 
have come to himself if the war had not intervened. Now it was stripped 
to the essentials, dulled with the drabness the army seemed to carry 
about with it like a grey cloud. 
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He said, “YouVc cold. We have some greatcoats, but I’m afraid you 
would be buried in them.” 

“Thank you,” she replied sedately. “We do not mind the cold so 
much. It is better for us here than—outside.” 

Whitfield was a man of thirty who looked younger, and he was re¬ 
signed to the fact that he did not cut a military figure. His uniform was 
correct, but the total impression was one of untidiness. After five years 
of war he was still a civilian dressed up as a soldier. A commanding 
officer, however temporary his command, should do better than that. 

Lelia crossed to a massive sideboard under the window. “Sardines to¬ 
night,” she said. “Four tins.” 

“Let me open them for you.” 

“Please, no. I like doing it.” She worked the opener slowly and care¬ 
fully, Nothing must be spilled or wasted. When the tins were opened 
she measured out the fish minutely, one tin to three plates, and poured 
out the oil in exact proportion, 

Whitfield wondered how far she was feeling the strain. The rest of 
them, particularly the civilians, were [irone to bickering and ill temper, 
but Lelia and licr father never shifted from a correct good humour which 
could cover anything at all. 

It was pure chance that the pair of them had l)een dining in the mili¬ 
tary mess when the fighting erupted in the city. At the time it had 
seemed merely a question of their staying the night in the hotel, but 
that was ten days ago. Whitfield saw it as a measure of the whole black 
miscalculation. They knew better now, all of them. 

Here in the Zeus tlie discomfort had so far outweighed the danger. 
There had been only one direct assault by the insurgents, mounted in¬ 
expertly and repulsed without loss, and there had been no shelling. But 
thirty yards down the street the police station was a heap of rubble, 
dynamited. 

He said, “The news will be better in a day or two. The perimeter is 
expanding all the time.” 

“My father and I are happy to wait and know that all will be well.” 
She smiled. “We do not expect you to charge at die head of your troops, 
waving a sword.” 

What an astonishing difference the rare smile meant! Whitfield found 
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himself staring at lier. She spoke with the assurance of a cared-for child 
and he glimf)scd her as she must have been in those days: trustful, 
accepting without question a world that was comforting and orderly. 
Before privation made her skin transparent and her eyes luminous pools. 

He said awkwardly, “Our job is to stay put. I’m sorry it’s such a bore.” 

“I do not find safety a l)ore, Major.” Colour in her checks, she col¬ 
lected the spare cutlery and wliisked into the kitchen. 

Safety? The walls were stout enough, good thick stone. The recent 
attack had shown that his motley collection of men could fight with 
spirit. They had arms in plenty. He was in touch with headquarters and 
could whistle up reinforcements at any time. Yes, safety. If he were not 
in command he would have no uneasiness at all. But the responsibility 
brought with it a watchfulness which icK) easily slid into suspicion and 
misgiving. 

After the Nazis had left, and the hotel had been cleaned, the Zeus 
was a tolerable place in which to live and work, b'inberg had installed 
his shining apparatus; spare bedrooms were stocked with paper, type¬ 
writers and a small printing press; and the British Information Mission 
(Balkans) was a going concern. 

News. Freedom to know what was liappening in the world. The 
Mission monitored London, Washington, Moscow, Berlin impartially, 
suppressing nothing, adding nothing. It was a source of raw material 
which thirty newspaper editors in Athens alone plundered joyfully. The 
duplicated sheets were snatched up almost before they were dry. If the 
information was then altered, twisted, slanted -and it was—that was 
merely the way of Greek politics. Newspapers, new parties, cafe argu¬ 
ments, demonstrations . . . Greece was herself again. 

Until ten days ago. 

Someone else was coming downstairs: Diana Berry, a Foreign Service 
girl assigned to the Mission. Like Lelia she was wearing her outdoor 
coat against the cold. She sat down and crossed her shapely legs. “1 was 
reading and my candle gave out,” she said fretfully. “1 refuse to lie in 
bed in the dark waiting for dinner.” A glance at the table. “If you can 
call it that.” 

An honest grumble was better than mannered brightness, Whitfield 
thought. He took out his cigarette case and opened it. Diana stared and 
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then looked away, but not quickly enough. He held out the case. 

“I wouldn’t dream of it.” And then, with animation: “Still three 
left out of five! I low I envy your will power! ” 

“Please," he said, hand outstretched. 

“You know it's forbidden. But if you insist . . 

It was not forl)idden—merely not done. With an issue of five cigar¬ 
ettes a day the convention had growm u[^ that vou smoked your own, 
regardless of anyone else. Diana gave the Major one of her special smiles 
as she accepted. 

She exhaled luxuriously and said, “I do think you are being just a 
teeny W’eeny bit severe with us all. Pm dying for a drink.” 

“Sorry. Not until after dinner.” 

“But it isn't as though we were short of wine.” 

“Even so, it\s better to take it easy.” 

Her good will over the cigarette melted. She looked angry. Once again 
he recognized how trivialities could spark olT emotions out of all pro¬ 
portion to their cause. To be half cold, half hungry, and sometimes half 
afraid was in its way worse tlian real privation and imminent danger. 
Those things would have called out the best in them, united them. But 
this perpetual nagging at nerve ends was more difiicult to co[)e with. 
As their less amiable characteristics were sharf)ened, each of them was 
becoming a mild caricature of himself. 

There was a tramp of feet from the hall and Sergeant-Major Reed 
came in, a Sten gun slung from his shoulder. He was a stocky man with 
the cold, masked expression of the regular warrant ofiicer. I Ic marched 
round the dining-room, testing tlie closed shutters. I’hen he strode to 
the middle of the room where half a dozen rifles leaned against each other 
in a pile like a wigwam. One by one he picked them up, squinted at the 
oiled mechanisms and cased the bolts. 

Diana called, “Evening, Bill.” 

“Good evening, Miss Berry.” And to the major, “Sir.” 

“All quiet, Sergeant-Major.?” 

“All quiet, sir. They must be having their supper break.” 

Whitfield grinned. “A civilized way to fight, don’t you think—agoing 
home for supper.?” 

Reed said carefully, “Civilized isn’t the word I should use, sir.” 
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“rve heard the word you use, Bill.’* It pleased the girl to cut into the 
formality between the two men, to assert her civilian status. “And here 
comes dear old Joe.” 

Reed looked wooden. This mix-up of military and civilians was some¬ 
thing he did not know how to deal with. His disapproval was plain as 
he swung on his heel and continued his rounds. 

“That man,” said Diana. “1 bet he sleeps at attention, thumbs on the 
scams of his pyjama trousers.” She giggled. 

Joseph Finbcrg, the bright-eyed Jew from Palestine, had come in 
shyly. He gave Diana a jerky bow and said to Whitfield, “Today re¬ 
ception is very good.” 

“Anything startling?” 

He shrugged. “From London and Washington it is the same. Speeches 
by jx)liticians who deplore what we arc doing. Some of the newspapers 
call us villains, oppressors. We crush the aspirations of the people, we 
shoot the patriots who seek freedom.” 

The same old stuff, Whitfield thought wearily. Finberg, with his 
powerful radio receivers on the top floor, was their link with the outside 
world. In Morse and in clear, the messages came in, the quotations, the 
denunciations, the shrill advice. 

Diana said, “From where I sit it looks uncommonly as though we 
arc the people who are being crushed. W’hen I think how wonderful it 
was when we first came 1 could weep.” 

That was two months ago : October 1944, 
over by Christmas. The British landings in Greece had been unopposed, 
the Nazis pulling out to the north as fast as they could go. I'hey left 
behind shrieking, hysterical mobs who hugged and kissed and danced, 
waved comically sjxillcd banners of welcome, even knelt and embraced 
the knees of the British troops. Starving, diseased and in rags, they were 
the most joyful people on earth. 

Now, in the darkness of December, the crackle of rifles in the distance 
gave the memories a bitter edge. 

Another arrival: Miss Parish, a bulky woman of middle age with 
shaggy grey hair. She said briskly, “I’m looking for a volunteer. Mr. 
Mendoris and Lelia have promised to play bridge after dinner and we 
need a fourth. Major 
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‘‘Not for me. I have a spell of guard duty later.” 

“Mr. Finberg?” 

“Thank you, yes. 1 should like that very much.” Miss Parish had 
invited him as an afterthought, but he did not mind. He was happy to 
be included. 

Yanni Mendoris, Leila's father, came in, an army greatcoat over his 
shabby suit, and his white hair and moustaches streaming as though in 
a wind. “Major Whitfield," he said in clipped English, “for the third 
time I must repeat my request.” 

Whitfield replied patiently, “It can't be done. You are a guest and a 
civilian.” 

“Mr. Finberg is also a civilian. Yet he mounts guard.” 

Finberg said with dignity, “I was a trained soldier.” 

“And I,” said Mendoris, “was an officer of His Hellenic Majesty. 
I am humiliated to accept hospitality without returning it in what small 
way I can.” 

“It's good of you.” Whitfield tried to sound genial, but he had to be 
firm, “If the need arises I won't hesitate to call on you.” 

He cut short any further argument by crossing to the window and 
peering through the crack which separated the shutters. Before him was 
the grey vista of an empty street; empty except for the tram-car, which 
still stood where it had lurched to a stop when the power was cut, stupid 
as a stranded whale. 

If he had no need to enrol Mendoris as a combatant the thanks were 
largely due to the vanished Nazis. They too had used the Zeus as mili¬ 
tary premises and had done the job thoroughly. The buildings on either 
side had been blasted away. In front was the open street, along which 
no sortie could be made unnoticed. And in the rear lay the tumbled 
excavations of the agora, the ancient city which two thousand years ago 
was the whole of Athens. The Zeus was a stone island, solid and 
guarded, near to impregnable against anything but a major assault. 

As Whitfield turned from the window Lclia came back from the 
kitchen with a plate of biscuits. She kissed her father on each cheek and 
began to set out the food. The others let their eyes stray to the table, 
ashamed of counting how many bi.scuits were allotted to tonight's meal, 
but unable to resist it. 
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Miss Parish said, “I always understood that Athens was a place of per¬ 
petual sunshine. But this afternoon I actually noticed a few flakes of 
snow.” 

Mendoris inclined his head courteously. “In another month the sun 
will be with us again. It will be a pleasure to show you our springtime.” 

Diana Berry gave a short laugh. “From in here?” 

“I trust not. There is progress every day, is there not. Major?” 

“Every day,” Whitfield agreed mechanically. 

The door leading into the bar opened and Captain Elliott said, “We 
are ready when you arc, sir.” 

The officers’ conference was held every evening in the bar, a shabby 
room with flaking walls and stained floor. They had been discussing the 
general situation, the future of the siege and the possibility of getting 
relief from headquarters. 

Major Whitfield, thoughtfully chewing a pencil, looked worried. 
Elliott, he sensed, was biding his time. He had agreed to the trend of 
discussion so far, and that would strengthen him when they came to 
the main issue. 

Whitfield put down the pencil. “Let’s hear from you, Colin. You 
know more about these people than the rest of us.” 

Lieutenant Colin Fairbairn had been sprawling in obvious boredom. 
He was a bronzed young man with sun-bleached hair. “I'm not sure 
I do, sir. Macedonia was different from Athens. You might as well com¬ 
pare the Scottish Highlands with London.” 

“Even so, they are Greeks. You’ve had two years among them and 
we’ve had two months.” 

“Right, sir. I should say that so far they haven’t been trying.” 

Whitfield’s eyebrows went up. “Not even last Tuesday?” 

“No, sir. As a military effort it was pretty poor—a frontal attack with 
small arms, no heavy stuff, no reserve. They can do a lot better than 
that. I should say they were attempting two things—blooding a lot of 
rookies, and finding out whether we were willing to fight.” 

“Now they know we are. What comes next?” 

Fairbairn’s young face puckered in thought. “Maybe for the time 
being we aren’t worth bothering about. They’ve got us bottled up, and 
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they need every spare man for the push on the perimeter. That’s what 
I should like to think.” 

“But you don’t.” 

“No, sir. I think they know about the—stores.” Even here he found 
it prudent to speak of “stores.” 

“I think so Uxj, considering that they were delivered in a three-tonner 
before the eyes of the whole populace. The question is, do they know 
what the stores are?” 

Eairbairn said promptly, “Yes, sir, they do. And they want them in¬ 
tact. That’s why there lias been no shelling.” 

Whitfield grunted. “You, George?” he asked the young American 
captain. CJeorge Stubbs was no more than Fairbairn’s age, but he carried 
with him a lazy assurance whicli added to his years. 

“I don't see why they should know what the stuff is. One crate is like 
- 

aiKJther. We could have been stacking up blankets or insecticide.” 

“I’ll tell you why,” Fairbairn broke in. “Because in this country there’s 
no such thing as a secret. You can wrap yourself in fifteen layers of 
security, and within two days everyone knows about the mole on your 
left leg. Besides, the stores were delivered by the Royal Engineers.” 

“One thing I don’t get,” George Stubbs said, “is why the stores are 
here at all. The Mission isn't a combat outfit.” 

Whitfield .said, “At the time, C>>rps headquarters was scattering stores 
all over the city, wherever they couldn’t be looted. We're stuck with 
them.” He turned to Elliott. “Robert?” 

Captain Elliott stroked his chin and put on the reserved expression 
of one whose first reaction to any .situation is disapproval. “1 don’t 
want to be dogmatic, sir-” 

Whitfield regarded him bleakly. It was all very well for young Fair¬ 
bairn to throw in the occasional “sir,” but from Elliott the word held 
irony. Elliott was ten years older than his commanding officer and had 
other claims to superiority. Whitfield said sharply, “By all means avoid 
being dogmatic. Just let us have your opinion.” 

“I rather think Fairbairn may have hit it. They probably do know 
the nature of the stores and want them undamaged. In that case we are 
certainly worth bothering about, and we shall hear from them again— 
this time in strength. As for how soon that will be, I should say it dc- 



As Churchill Saw It .. . 

Quoted from THE SECOND WORLD WAR: 

ij I Cable from j Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 

... The War Cabinet and Foreign Secretary are much concerned about 
what will hapfKn in Athens, and indeed in Greece, when the Germans 
. . . try to evacuate the country. If there is a long hiatus after (>crman 
authorities have gone from the city | and | bclore organised government 
can be set up it seems very likely that E.A.M. and (Communist extremists 
will attempt to seize the city and crush all other torms of CJrcek expies 
sion but their own. ... I do not expect you will relish more than I do the 
prospect ... of a tyrannical Communist (lovernment being .set up. . . . 
I therefore think that we should . . . have in readiness a British force, 
not exceeding 10,000 men, which could be sent . , . Into the capital when 
the time is ripe. . . . 

26 ring. I Cable from | President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 
I have no objection to your making preparations to have in reatliness 
a sufficient British force to preserve onler in (xrcece when the German 
forces evacuate that country_ 

On December 3, Communist supporters, engaging in a banned demon 
stration, collided with the police anti civil war began. The next day | the 
British Commander | General Scobie ordered F.L.A.S, | the Communist 


pends on how quickly C>)rps breaks out of tlie perimeter and clears the 
road to Piraus,” 

He paused. He is waiting for us to ask him to enlarge, Whitfield 
thought. Military strategy for tiny tots: no, thank you. 

But Stubbs said: “You think it all hinges on the perimeter.?” 

Elliott smiled thinly. “In .so far as anything can be said to hinge on a 
perimeter—yes.” 

The perimeter was the long, narrow rectangle in which the main 
Ikitish force was penned, a rectangle half a mile long and a couple of 
hundred yards wide. Stadium Street ran down one side and University 
Street down the other. At one end lay Constitution Square, and at the 
other Concord Sejuare. Each was a no man's land. All the rest of Athens, 
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shock troops] to evacuate Athens and the Pira-us forthwith. Instead 
their troops and armed civilians tried to seize the capital by force. . . . 

On learning that the Commiinisis had already captured almost all the 
police stations in Athens . . . and were within half a mile of the Ciovern 
ment offices, I ordered (ieneral Scobie and his 5,000 British troops, who 
ten days before had been received with rapture as deliverers by the popu¬ 
lation, to intervene and lire upon the treacherous aggressors. . . . British 
troops were soon lighting hard in the cetttre of Athen.s, hemmed in and 
outnumbered. We were engaged in house-lohouse combat with an 
enemy at least four fifths of whrim were in plain clothes. . . . 

The continuous fighting in Athens during December at last drove the 
insurgents from the capital . .. aiul a truce was signed on )anuary ii. .. . 
There was a new and living Cireek Government. 

Thus ended the six weeks’ struggle for Athens, and, as it ultimately 
proved, for the freedom of Greece from Communist subjugation. When 
three million men were lighting on either side on the Western Front and 
vast American forces were deployed against )apan in the Pacific the 
spasms of Cireece may seem [xttty, but nevertheless they stood at the 
nerve-centre of power, law, and freedom in the Western World. 

* hy Cassell, London 


nearly all the rest of Greece, was in the hands of the insurgents. 

Elliott went on, "As long as Gorps is hemmed in, the insurgents are 
eonfidctit of winning. But as soon as the road to the port is cleared, 
men and supplies will Begin to flow in. Then the rebels will come back 
at the Zeus. They will want these—stores—more and more urgently if 
they are to make a fight ot it.” 

Whitfield said, “The push to the coast is coming at any time now. 
When it docs, Gorps will need everytliing it can muster. For that rea.son 
I’m not anxious to shout for help before we mu.st.” He turned to Stubbs. 
“It rather dejicnds on you, Cieorge.” 

The American said, “The water situation is not loo bad. You can 
thank Sergeant-Major Reed for that. If he hadn’t filled the baths before 
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hell started to pop we should have had to pull out a week ago. Rations? 
We can’t cut them any more.” 

“I agree. How long does that give us?” 

“Another week. Not longer.” 

“A week from now the picture will he difTercnt.” He saw Elliott was 
pursing his lips. “You don’t agree, Robert^” 

“I’m thinking of the civilians, sir. There has been a certain amount 
of muttering in the last day or two.” 

“If you can’t mutter, what's the use of being a civilian?” 

Elliott was not amused. “There's one other aspect. Suppose—^just sup¬ 
pose—that the next attack succeeds? The insurgents take only military 
prisoners. Anyone else they suspect of righting gets a bullet in the neck.” 

Whitfield was rattled. “I know all about that. The more reason to see 
that they dont succeed. What do you suggest?” 

“We could ask for an armoured car and have the women taken out. 
It could bring rations in for the rest of us at the same time.” 

Fairbairn put in energetically, “If it got through. I had a little prowl 
on my own last night and-” 

“You did what?'* Whitfield demanded. 

The young man flushed, “just a reconnaissance.” 

“Who was on guard?” 

“The sergeant major. Don’t blame him—I gave him a direct order.” 

Whitfield thumped the table. “I won’t have any of this cowboys and 
Indians stuff! If you want to get your silly self killed, do it in your own 
time—not when you are under my orders. Nobody goes out without my 
permission.” 

“Yes, sir.” He slouched in his chair guiltily. 

“That being understcKjd,” the major went on more mildly, “what 
did you find out?” 

There was a new, prickling curiosity in the air. The other three were 
gazing at Fairbairn fixedly, and Elliott had swung his head round so 
that his good right ear would miss nothing. Fairbairn was the man who 
had been out, and he might have been a man from another planet. For 
ten days their world had been circumscribed by these thick walls. 

He said, “It was pretty late; cold, too. One or two women were 
scratching over the rubbish dumps. There were chinks of light from a 
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cafe and men were arguing inside. 1 didn’t come across any fixed sentries, 
but one patrol went by—six men in civilian clothes with bandoleers and 
rifles. The thing that struck me most was the amount of demolition. 
They’ve obviously got some skilled dynamiters among them. When they 
blow up a building it falls where they want it to fall, which is across the 
road. Most of the roads between us and the perimeter are blocked, but 
I did come across one where a half-track could get through.” 

“A half track, then,” said Elliott. “The job wouldn’t take more than 
a couple of hours. But a tank would be better.” 

Whitfield said irritably, “You expect me to ask the brigadier to peel 
off one of his precious tanks to bring us chocolate bars.^ We are four 
officers, a sergeant-major, a private, plus two civilians who can handle 
a gun. We have arms and (jcorge says we liave enough to eat for another 
week.” 

Elliott’s thin lips grew tight. “I see you have made up your mind, 
.sir.” 

“Let’s have the feeling of the meeting. Colin.?” 

“If you think we ought to hang on, that suits me.” 

“George.?” 

The American grinned. “I’m a hero, too.” 

“Robert?” 

“You know mv views, sir.” 

“Thank you.” He reached out his hand for the telephone. “We’ll see 
if this thing still works.” 

Astonishingly, it worked. Athens was without heat, water or elec¬ 
tricity, but the automatic telephone system continued to function as effi¬ 
ciently as in New York or London. “Major Whitfield, of B.I.M. Briga¬ 
dier Bennett, plea.se.” A pause. “Whitfield, sir. Nothing to report today. 
Sustained small-arms fire during the afternoon and some shelling from 
the south-east, but apparently not aimed at us.” He paused again. “No, 
sir, no sick or wounded. Morale?” He eyed Elliott as he spoke. “Very 
good indeed.” 

The voice at the other end crackled and he listened intently. Finally, 
“Wembley Stadium? Very good, .sir.” He hung up. 

“The old man says it is ju.st as well we arc all right because he expects 
to be pretty busy. They launch the big push at first light.” 
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“He said that in clear?** Elliott asked. 

“Clear as a bell. They can*t tap an automatic phone, and in any case 
it’s no secret. They have just been blaring it out over the loudspeakers 
round the perimeter.** 

Stubbs nodded. “Striking terror into the enemy.*’ 

“Enemy, George?** 

“Sorry, boss. The insurgents.** 

A distinction of im[X)rtancc. From the beginning of the rising the 
British military authorities had stood firm by the view that they were 
dealing with nothing worse than disorders, to be smacked down by 
reproofs and police action. Up to a point it worked. There were the thou¬ 
sand armed men from Thessaly who marched singing on the capital. 
They had been met at the outskirts by a dozen military policemen, their 
belts and gaiters immaculately white and their pistol holsters buttoned 
down. With the good humoured patience of London bobbies they made 
it clear that this sort of thing would not do. And the thousand men gave 
up their carbines, Lugers and grenades, and dispersed. 

That was nearly two weeks ago. Since then the fighting had blown 
hot and many men on both sides had died. The Britisli admitted that 
the disorders had reached nuisance proportions, but they stubbornly 
refused to give the alTair the dignity of a military campaign. They re¬ 
ferred to the “bandits** or “rebels,** never to the enemy. 

“Then I revert to my point, sir,** said Elliott. “If the brigadier goes 
into action at dawn, we can cx[)cct an attack here tomorrow night. We 
should be better off with the women out of the way.** 

Blast the man, Whitfield thought, of course we should. Elliott’s tidy 
mind demanded a tidy campaign, and that was impossible. It was a 
makeshift, a hotchpotch, which had drifted from processions, slogans 
and a little stone throwing into something which kept a sizable [x>rtion 
of the British Army at full stretch. It was, in fact, a mess. 

Of cour.se he wanted the women out of the way. Having them on his 
hands was his weightiest re.sponsibility—except one. He said absently, 
“The password for the next twenty-four hours is Wembley Stadium.** 
He was thinking, Elliott imagines that, if we are overrun, the military 
will be marched off in good order to some pri.son camp complete with 
barbed wire and running water. It would not be like that at all. There 
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was, for example, the capture of the R.A.F. headquarters only two days 
ago. It had fallen to E.L. A.S., the fighting arm of die Communist Party, 
a raggle-taggle mob. Over the telephone he had heard scraps of what 
happened to the survivors, particularly the wounded. 

He said patiently, “Look, Robert, we came here as a unit, civilian 
and military alike, living on the army and under its orders. That still 
applies.” 

Fairbairn grinned at the ceiling. He did not like Elliott, a chairborne 
type if ever he saw one; it was nice to hear the major stand up to him. 
Stubbs glanced at his watch and Whitfield got up. 

Elliott said, “I should have been on guard half an hour ago. I must 
apologize to Reed.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Fairbairn jovially. “We’ll keep your dinner hot 
in the oven.” 

CHAPTER 2 

T^hey had gone through the motions of dining and had reached the 
X best part of the day. In the bar they could relax and chatter and 
mellow under the inlliicnce of the native wine, retsina. In a sense it was 
not very different from the halcyon days in Cairo when the mi.ssion was 
planned. It was then that you gathered in the cool of the day with a 
sense of work done and of cares thrown off. Except that here there was 
no work done, and the cares were still there, just below the surface. 

There had been one slight altercation with die bridge-playing group. 
Miss Parish had maintained that it was impossible to play cards in the 
lounge while people danced to a scratchy gramophone; but Captain 
Stubbs had decreed that if they wished to play in die dining-room they 
must do so in darkness. The supply of paraffin did not permit more 
than one lamp at a time. 

Miss Parish had accepted his statistics pecNishly. Fairbairn ordered 
three drinks from Whitfield, who was acting as barman, and joined 
Diana Berry and Sergeant-Major Reed. 

Diana wound up the portable gramophone and invited Reed to dance. 
He got up and took her in his arms stiffly. He was not happy. In an 
emergency like this he did not object to living with the officers, but 
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diincing with their women was something else. 

Fairbairn watched lazily. Naughty of her, he told himself. I’herc was 
no reason why she should not dance with Reed, none at all, and yet it 
was carrying the enforced intimacy of their confinement further than 
need be. Fairbairn supposed that ctxrking a snook at the army way of 
doing things was one of the few diversions open to her. It had novelty, 
too. In Cairo, w'hcrc presentable English girls were rarer than fine gold, 
nothing less than a brigadier would do for her. 

As the record scraped to an end Chaplain Elliott came into the bar. Ht 
unslung the Slen gun and Finberg got up from his chair in a corner 
and took over. Elliott settled down to his meal, laid out at a place for 
one. 

Whitfield took him a glass of wine. “Anything doing?" 

“Firing again from the south-east, but not close. Eve been thinking 
that with a little re-arraiigerncnt of guard duties we need not use Fin- 
berg.'’ 

“Finberg knows what to do, and seven are better than six.” 

“As you say, sir. If l^rigadier Hennett a[)proves . . 

Whitfield nodded and returned to the bar. Elliott knew very well the 
brigadier did not approve, l)ecause the brigadier had not been consulted. 
Elliott was only concerned about anything going wrong. In that case he 
could point back to his own gesture on the side of conformity. 

Across a table where the cards lay idle Yanni Mendoris was in earnest 
discussion with Miss Parish. “But if you have an election in England 
after the war, there is surely no danger tliat Mr. C.hurchill will be de¬ 
feated : ” 

“None at all,” said Miss Parish inn<x:ently. 

“Then why go to the trouble of an election?” 

She said briskly, “Because we are a democracy.” 

“I understand the word—after all, it is Greek. But if Mr. Churchill is 
defeated by the Communists-” 

“Not Communists,” she put in hurriedly. “The Lal)our Party.” 

“Are they not Reds?” 

“Certainly not!” She was indignant. “Mr. Attlee, though I don’t hold 
with his views, comes from a most respectable family.” 

He accepted this calmly. “If the Labour Party comes to power he will 
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be shot. It is always so—the aristcxrrats with revolutionary ideas are 
killed. It was so in the French Revolution.” 

“But we are not going to have a revolution—only an election. People 
will vote as they please, and no one will know how they voted.” 

Mendoris looked sad. “If Mr. Churchill is defeated he will have to 
flee to the mountains. I do not like to think of it.” 

Miss Parish gave up. 

Stubbs was standing at the bar drinking retsina, not because he was 
fond of the stuff with its resinous, antiseptic tang, but because it took 
away the feeling of hunger. Fairbairn joined him. 

Stubbs examined the yellow wine in his glass. “I don’t mind the hang¬ 
over. Hut (ireek wine just doesn’t make me feel happy.” 

“Hear him, sir?” Fairbairn called over the bar cheerfully. “George is 
worrying about his split [)crs()nality again. What’s it tonight, George— 
die soldier or the great humanitarian?” 

Whitfield said, “He dex'sn’t like people getting killed. Let him 
be.” 

He recognized the mood, the mood which came after the fourth or 
fifth glass of wine. Stubbs’ warm brown eyes were hard now and his 
features tightened, making him look older. In the yellow glass he was 
seeing the dark stricken city outside and the stricken country stretching 
endlessly beyond. He was filled with an angry compassion which he must 
not voice. For Greece, he reminded himself, was entirely a British shov/ 
and stray Americans attached as observers were expected to keep their 
traps shut. 

Fairbairn recognized the mood too, and it appeared to delight him. 
He said, “You’re in a shooting match now, boy.” 

“Man,” said Stubbs sardonically, “is a fighting animal.” 

“The Greeks are,” Fairbairn said. “With you in America it’s base¬ 
ball. With us it’s cricket. With them it’s politics—and fighting.” 

“After the bellyful of fighting they’ve had already, I can’t see them 
taking on some more without a reason. I’d like to know what it is.” 

“It’s a sick country, George,” Whitfield said. “After more than three 
years of Fascism it’s easy to swing to the other extreme. The Com¬ 
munists saw what was coming and made ready. Listen to those shots.” 
The firing was faint above the chatter of the bar but persistent. “Three 
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out of five come from British guns, kindly presented by the British 
oppressors under the idea that we were all in the same war/’ 

“Arc you telling me just a handful of Communists arc tying down 
a whole British Army Corps?*’ 

“No, George. I said the country is sick.” 

“So to put it right you try to kill the sick man.” 

“No, George. You operate—cut out the bad flesh.” 

Just then F^nberg, on his rounds* looked in tlic door and then marched 
along the corridor to the kitchen. Private Eastwocxl was washing up by 
the light of a candle. He was a thick man of middle age, with ribbons of 
the First World War on his .slightly greasy battle dre.ss. He said, “Even¬ 
ing, Joe. Have a drink with me. One of my specials.” 

“I am on duty.*' 

From the alcove under the sink Eastwocxl brought out a blue enamel 
can and poured retsina into an enamel mug. After a quick look round 
he prcxluccd a whisky bottle and laccd the pale yellow wine with spirit. 
He took a swig and grimaced. “C'an’t get rid of the paraffin taste, but 
we mustn’t be fussy.” 

“Miss Berry was saying today that you should be made an honorary 
member of the mess, like the sergeant-major. She said it was unfair that 
you .should be the only exception.” 

Eastwood’s placid expression changed to faint alarm. “wShc was kid¬ 
ding, I hope. I li\e being the only private here. I .stick to my kitchen, 
and I can have a drink when I want one without waiting for the major's 
opening hours. One thing I can’t do anything about is grub. Stubbs 
counts the tins every day. You did yourself a bad turn when you got into 
this outfit.” 

“Oh, no!” Finbcrg protested. “It is a privilege.” 

“Propaganda.” Eastwood snorted. “It’s not right. Propaganda is what 
the Nazis dish out, not us.” 

Finberg was eager to explain. “It is not the same. We provide facilities 
—ncw.sprint, ink, presses, agency reports on what is happening all over 
the world. We provide food for the mind, just as before this trouble our 
soup kitchens provided food for the body.” 

“Another thing.” In the solitude of the kitchen Eastwood had missed 
his grumble and he was now enjoying himself. “They don’t fight fair. 
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In the desert you knew what it was about—you on one side and Jerry on 
the other. But here! You know that sniper on the roof down the street? 
I had a bead on him yesterday, but he disappeared. Ten minutes later a 
man in civvies sneaked out into the street. 1 could have got him. But how 
did I know for sure it was the sniper? I can’t get used to the idea of 
shooting at people in civvies.” 

“It is better not to shoot unless you are sure.” Finberg turned to the 
door. “More dangerous, perhaps, but better.” 

He climbed the stairs to the darkened passage along which lay the 
bedrooms and mounted to the second floor. He flashed his light over 
his beloved receivers and they winked back reassuringly. Then he went 
up the ladder to the flat roof and looked first at the tarpaulin which 
ccjvercd the box of primed grenades. It had not been disturbed. 

From this height Athens was a jumble of walls and grey roofs without 
form and the Acropolis was a dark hump. Only to the rear of the Zeus 
was there shape of any kind. The agora of the ancient city gleamed 
white, a cemetery of broken stone. 

Finberg shivered in the chill wind. To the north, from the direction 
of the perimeter, came flashes and sharp cracks. 

A flash and a hiss: he flung himself down under the shelter of the 
parapet. Eastwood’s sniper was back at work. Finberg groped his way 
along the roof for five yards, unslung the Sten, and peered cautiously 
over the parapet at the building where he knew the man w^as. Darkness 
and silence. 

He clicked back the safety catch. If there were another shot he might 
have a chance to fire at the flash, though the chance of a hit was remote. 
Besides, his instructions were clear. He was to watch for signs of a mass 
attack being mounted and give the alarm. He was not to provoke 
hostilities. 

He looked down to the street and the bulk of the immobilizxd tram- 
car. Nothing there. Except . . . He screwed up his eyes in disbelief, 
focusing on a spot in front of the car. It seemed to him that a figure was 
rising out of the road itself. 

Finberg let go a short burst. The nozzle flames blinded him for a 
moment, and when he could see again the road was empty. He felt 
ashamed. A trained soldier such as he was did not fire at shadows. 
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Just the same he remained where he was for a full fifteen minutes. 
That brought him to the end of his patrol, and he wriggled hack to tlie 
trap-door of the roof. 

The bar was empty except for Major Whitfield and Eastwood, who 
was collecting glasses. 

“Anything to report?” 

“All quiet now, sir.” 

“But you fired a burst.” 

“Yes, sir.” He paused. “I fancied for a moment ... It was 
nothing.” 

Whitfield took the gun. ‘‘Get some sleej).” 

“The sniper is still there, sir.” 

“ril watch for him. (lood night.” 

Altogether, a routine day. 

As ALWAYS, everyone gathered in the dining-room a full half-hour 
before the meal time, their oiitckK)r coats giving them the air of travellers 
about to depart. Miss Parish, whose <lav it was for kitchen duty, bustled 
briskly with plates and mugs and pa[)er napkins. Whitfield was the last 
to appear, and waited politely while Lelia and her father bowled their 
heads in a silent grace. Then they all fell to. 

Drv cornflakes scattered wnth sugar, followed l)y a waiter of bully beet 
and two biscuits. Plus the thing that was most precious of all, steaming 
lea. They congratulated Stul)bs on his catering, and he grinned mtxJcstly. 
There was no point in telling them that this was the last of the cereal and 
that the tea was produced by boiling vesterday's leaves. 

Before breakfast was over the firing .sui ted up, and they listened ex¬ 
pertly. Still distant, but sustained, with more mortar crumps than usual. 
While Stubbs distributed the daily ration of cigarettes Whitfield caught 
Elliott’s eye and they retired to the bar. 

Reaching for the telephone, Whitfield’s hand halted in mid-air. 

“Someone has been using this.” 

Elliott looked startled. “No one but you, sir.” 

“Yes. 1 always replace the receiver with the mciuthpiece on the left. 
Now it’s the other way around.” 

“I’ll make inquiries.” 
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“You rnight notice at the same time whether anyone is left-handed. 
It\s the sort of thing a left-handed person does.” 

“1 can tell you that now. When we were playing Miss Parish’s idiotic 
paper game the other evening, I noticed that both Stubbs and Fairbairn 
wrote with the left hand.” 

Whitfield grunted and dialled. When he had finished talking he 
turned to Elliott again. 

“They’ve started the push. We’ve taken a few casualties, but by truce 
time they hope to have six bkxrks cleared.” 

Elliott’s expression of disapproval deepened into disgust. “Even with 
the push on, we still observe the truce?” 

“The brigadier was emphatic about it.” 

They began the morning rounds with the roof, where Private East- 
wood was on guard, muffled in a khaki woollen scarf of enormous 
length which swathed his head and dangled to his knees. He reported 
sharp activity’ to the north, which they could see and hear, but nothing 
in their own vicinity. 

In the attic Finberg was crouching over his radio sets and recording 
machines, gauging their hum like a doctor. Since the day they were 
isolated he had had no customers except his colleagues, but the piles of 
flimsies accumulated day by day and were filed; for reference, he said. 

They by-passed the deserted bedrooms and returned to the lounge, 
where officers and civilians sprawled in glum silence. 

A turn to the right along the stone corridor that led to the kitchen, 
and they reached the solid wooden dcx)r of the cellar. Whitfield unlocked 
it and shone his light down the steps. They trod carefulFy, to prevent 
their boots from sparking on the stone. 

The low roof was supported by thick square pillars, and the place 
smelled dank. Elliott did a formal circuit before coming to the big 
packing cases stacked in the middle. Eleven of them, stamped with War 
Office lettering and unobtrusive numbers which indicated their con¬ 
tents: grenades, sticky bombs, small-arms ammunition, gelignite. The 
stores. 

“All correct, sir.” 

Whitfield patted the nearest case. “What the devil should we do if 
we came down one morning and found only ten?” 
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Elliott looked blank. “That’s absurd. What gives me bad dreams is 
sleeping with this lot right under our i)cds.” 

“Think kindly of them, Robert. When the Engineers left us their 
stores they left us an insurance policy.” 

He led the way up the steps, and locked the cellar door. The morning 
rounds, sketchy as they were, were over, and the day stretched ahead. 

He nodded to Elliott and went into the bar. Lelia was poking about 
with a broom and he said sharply, “That is Eastwood’s job.” 

“He is on guard. I like to do it.” She leaned the brexjm against a chair 
and smiled at his annoyance. “You are so fierce when you arc being a 
model Englishman.” 

“At home you would not allow a guest to do menial tasks.” 

The smile faded. “But 1 am not at home.” 

Damn. He had reminded her of the house which had been home, 
now a heap of dusty bricks. 

She perceived his embarrassment and went on demurely, “Yet you let 
us prepare the meals and wash up. 1 don't sec the dilTercnce.” 

“W^cll, there is one.” 

“Also,” she went on, “I don’t like an officer to be Uxy correct. The 
Nazis and the Italians wxre correct. They tcx>k hostages correctly, tor¬ 
tured them correctly and hanged them correctly.” 

He perched on a stool and lit his first cigarette of the day. She picked 
up the broom again and swept dust and grit into a heap near the door. 
He was reminded of a busy young housewife telling her husband not 
to get under her feet, working with an absorption he found curiously 
touching. Like the way she straightened and pushed the hair from her 
eyes. “Have you fresh news?” she asked. 

“Not at the moment. They don’t tell me much.” 

She paused in surprise. “But you arc the commanding officer.” 

“Acting only.” 

He could still contemplate with surprise the steps that had brought 
him to this position. The outbreak of war found him struggling to 
breathe life into a weekly newspaper with a frail circulation in north 
London which his fadier had founded on returning from his own war. 
Of Greece he knew only the language and the stories he heard from his 
mother, a native of Salonika. 



He had been planning his first trip to the country in 1939, but found 
himself instead a lieutenant in the Territorial Army. He spent three 
years in the bleak Shetland Islands, sorting out the stream of refu¬ 
gees from Norway, until the War Office decided that a knowledge 
of Greek might be employed more usefully than in questioning 
Norwegians. 

Peter Whitfield was given the acting rank of captain and whisked off 
to Cairo, where great things were afoot. The British Information Mis¬ 
sion (Balkans) was no more than a fragment of the grand design for 
storming southern Europe, ranking slightly above the mobile laundry 
unit. But under Colonel Mason, who flailed from one headquarters to 
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another, Whitfield worked doggedly to acquire the men and the material 
they would need. 

They already had Captain Robert Elliott, who made the rounds of 
supply and ordnance depots. The low priority of Elliott’s demands did 
not alter the fact that he was heard with respect. When he was with 
Whitfield he referred to himself as a fellow hack, as though there was 
even a sliver of equality between the owner-editor of a suburban news¬ 
paper and the political correspondent of the Morning Banner, He was 
very kind to Whitfield, and patient with his ignorance of the tangle of 
Greek politics. 

Kind and patient; until Whitfield, and not Elliott, was promoted to 
major and appointed second-in-command of the unit. Peter Whitfield, 
who had never seen an enemy uniform. 

Lelia said, “You are not obliged to tell me the plans.” But she looked 
at him with trusting, expectant eyes. 

He said with a trace of irritation, “Being in temporary charge here 
doesn’t give me a seat in the W’ar Cabinet. It dcKsn’t even give me a 
peep at the intelligence reports they are beating out at C'orps—though I 
can guess those. They are telling London that everything is happening 
exactly as they knew it would. The tricky part is to explain whv they 
did not make their predictions earlier.” 

Her dark eyes were sombre. “Many people warned the British that 
this would occur. They were not believed.” 

True: the liberators had been overwhelmed with advice and warn¬ 
ings. This group was collaborationist, in the pay of the Gestapo. This 
one was in league with Moscow. The Greek Security Police were Nazi 
stooges. The CJreek Security Police were the only element of law and 
order. In the chorus of voices some spoke the truth. They had no more 
significance than one racing tipster among twenty. 

Whitfield said, “It’s clear enough now. The worst is over. In a few 
days the road to Pineus will be open and you can leave here.” 

“You think they will not attack us first 

“They may.” 

Her eyes flashed. “When they do, you will be victorious. I am happy 
for you because you must feel proud and honoured to play such 
a part.” 
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She scizx'd his hand and put it to her lips. He gazed at the wall 
stonily, embarrassed by such emotional flamboyance. 

She said vehemently, “That our country should be torn like this by 
a handful of ruffians! Some arc (jreek—I don’t deny it—but most of 
them are Bulgarians. I'or a thousand years they have hated and envied 
us. They fought on the side of the Nazis, and now they are defeated 
Russia has given them an easy peace. So they turn to rend us. Swine 
that they are, they see a new chance to destroy our civilization.” 

71 us was one [X)int of view he had not heard. “You look on this as a 
foreign w.ir?’' 

“But of course.” She was surprised. “How can I believe that my 
countrymen could betra\ our great ally? If 1 thought that, shame would 
make me kill myself.” 

In that case, Whitfield thought wearily, continue to believe in your 
Ifulgarians, in the extension of a Balkan tribal war. I should like to 
believe it myself, because that would be far less dangerous than what I 
do believe. 

What he kkukved came from a series of pictures in his mind, coloured 
and mixed as lantern slides. 

I'hc mellow sunshine of October, and ships converging from Alex¬ 
andria and Bari. A welcome more hysterical than anything they had 
found in I^alermo or Naples or even Rome. Privation on a scale un¬ 
paralleled in Europe. In Greece alone, starvation had dropped people 
dead in the street and no one troubled to move them. The pinched faces 
of those who lived were universal, like a racial characteristic. W’hen they 
smiled their faces contorted and their laughter was cracked and hoarse. 

Walls daubed with slogans: “Wclkomc, Tommies.” “Three cheers 
to Churchill.” 

British tnx)ps with their round red faces, grinning and tossing out 
chocolates, bi.scuits, cigarettes. A sky fluttering with paper money, notes 
marked up to billions of drachmas that fell in the gutter as unregarded 
as confetti. Skinny slum kids, dressed only in a pair of ragged trousers or 
a tattered frock, diflidently holding out flowers for sale. Nobody begged. 

A government newly come from exile, nervous, uncertain of its stand¬ 
ing after its long exile in Egypt. Supplies piling up on the quays and 
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faltering efforts to organize their distribution. Failure. The markets 
piled high with food and clothing* cornered by racketeers and chalked 
up to fantastic prices. 

Politics. Processions, banners, slogans, meetings, oratory. 

Within a week a pattern began to emerge. E.A.M., the left-wing 
group, became organized all right. They had discipline. They marched 
in time, and when they chanted slogans they chanted in one vast throat 
of sound. Observers who knew the Greek character and its inability to 
be regimented were surprised and disturbed. They spoke of Communist 
discipline imposed from above. 

But the Communists were quiet and unprovocative. They made only 
one demand: it should be acknowledged that they alone had kept the 
flag of resistance flying during the enemy occupation. 

The clear necessity was for a national front. With some misgiving the 
government from exile invited five leaders from E.A.M. to join a coali¬ 
tion. At once they began to make their weight felt. Their first target was 
the gendarmerie, the Security Police whose work had been to preserve 
civil order under the Nazis. They accused the gendarmerie of shelter¬ 
ing collaborators, of murdering left-wing leaders under the guise of 
protective arrest. 

The right wing did not show its hand until the Sacred Brigade and 
the Air Force arrived from campaigning in Italy. The crowds which 
had sat silent and watchful in the cafes welcomed them ecstatically. Now 
it was their turn. Their banners said, “Down with the Reds!*’ 

Clashes. At first no more serious than a political meeting in Trafalgar 
Square. Rival processions shook fists and shouted, but grinned, too. 
British tanks nudged them away from each other and were cheered by 
both sides. Shots heard in the night, and sometimes the explosion of a 
grenade. The British Corps commander issued a stern warning that it 
must stop. If it did not stop relief would be withdrawn. No one believed 
him. 

The government nervously issued a decree setting a deadline by which 
the partisans must give up their arms. The partisans refused. They were 
the patriots, they said, on guard against a return to Fascism. If they 
disarmed they would be slaughtered by the king’s men from Egypt and 
Italy. Let the Sacred Brigade disarm first; then the partisans would sec. 
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The season moved bleakly towards winter. The irreconcilables were 
taking up battle stations. 

When the left-wing ministers resigned from the government, shoot¬ 
ing in the night increased, and those who shot did not trouble to carry 
away the bodies. The British Army, obeying its brief to preserve order, 
was by turns bewildered and angry. Those on the right urged them to 
mow down the Reds. From the left they were vilified as the power be¬ 
hind a new Fasci.im. 

December the third. Sunday. 

Processions through C'onstitution Square were forbidden by the 
government, but thousands marched. The police, white and sweating, 
lined up with their carbines. 'Fhe crowd pressed tf)wards them and there 
was a volley. Fifteen men and women lay dead across the square in 
almost a straight line. 

Communist leadership now Ux)k open command, in Athens and 
throughout Cirecce. Within forty-eight hours police stations outside the 
central core of the city were stormed, road-blocks thrown up, buildings 
dynamited. 

The astonished British found themselves penned inside a narrow 
ficrimcter and fighting an active enemy. An enemy without uniform, 
elusive, but belligerent and elTective. And at the great climacteric of the 
war, while vast armies clo.sed on Germany, while fleets and aircraft 
massed against Japan, the eyes of the world turned to this jagged corner 
of south-east Europe where the war was oflicially over. 

The idiotic shooting in Constitution wSquare was the key to world 
opinion. The press of Britain and America wanted to know what tlie 
devil was going on. For no creditable reason they could discern, one ally 
was fighting another. The picture t(x>k firm sha}X': a spontaneous demo¬ 
cratic movement had been suppressed until it could be held down no 
longer. 

Amid the uproar of polemics die British Army continued to defend 
itself and hit back. The screaming accusations from far away made 
them spit with anger, but they were in a fight and they would stay in it 
until they won or were ordered to withdraw, even though the fight was 
queerer than anything they had ever known before.' 

There was, for example, the truce. 
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CHAPTER 

T he residents of the Zeus were on the roof, leaning over the para¬ 
pet. A watery sun gleamed on their bent heads as they peered down 
the street to where the broad road crossed it. The road was a shifting 
mass of men in shabby clothes, women with string bags, darting chil¬ 
dren. On either side were rough stalls, piled with a miscellany of goods. 

Whitfield focused his glasses. “Things seem to be looking up for 
them,” he said. “I'hey’ve got some greenstulT today—some .sort of cab¬ 
bage or broccoli.” 

“Just what we need against the scurvy,” said Fairbairn. “Shall I pop 
over and buy some?” 

“I wish you could.” 

The truce had its conventions. Between noon and two o’clock the 
firing ceased and the population could circulate without danger. For 
these two hours a day people could .stretch their legs and meet their 
neighbours. Mostly they liked to wander round the street markets, gap¬ 
ing at goods they could not possibly buy. 

But the fighting men held their lines. And at two o’clock the streets 
cleared suddenly and the war was on again. 

George Stubbs borrowed the glasses. “They don’t seem to be doing 
much bu.siness. That pile of bully cans is the same height as yesterday.” 
Elliott said, “What surprises me is that nobody tries to steal any of it.” 
“Not a hope,” .said Fairbairn. “Even a Cireek can’t rob a Greek shop¬ 
keeper.” 

But it was more than that, Whitfield thought. The people down there 
were as hungry as they themsselves were, as thirsty and as cold. Food lay 
to their hand, but they did not take it. 

It might be that they had suffered privation so long that they had 
come to regard it as a law of life; that warmth and health and security 
were now remote, beyond striving for. A shocking explanation, Whit¬ 
field thought, but less shocking than the other. 

The other was that they suffered in patience because to do so was the 
only way to win the conflict. It might be that their hearts were with the 
insurgents; that the spcechmakers and editorial writers in London and 
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Washington were right, that this was truly a national movement of 
liberation. 

No, Whitfield told himself savagely. No and again no. 1 know what 
we are doing and why we are doing it, and I should hate it no more than 
a surgeon hates his scalpel. 

The crowd took no notice of the line of heads above the parapet, ex¬ 
cept that occasionally a child danced a few y-irds down the street and 
veiled shrill defiance. 

j 

There was a sudden exclamation from Fairbairn. A change had come 
over the crowd. They stirred with excitement and across the chill air 
came voices singing. 

Eastwood grunted. “Another bkxxly procession. Don’t they just like 
a bit of a shout around town.” 

The first ranks to come in view carried cardboard placards that 
wobbled on poles, liehind them marched men in civilian clothes, each 
with a bandoleer and a rifle or Sten gun. The crowds parted and clapped 
hands in time to the ste}). 

“E— A — M! Kappa — f{appa — epsilonT' 

K.K.E. The Communist Party. 

-E-^L--ASr 

E.L.A.S. 'Ehc Cx)mmunist .shock troops. 

They harmonized the song. From the roof, where the words could 
not be di.stinguished, the sound had a moving quality, and one could 
imagine it was what it pretended to be—the song of an imprisoned 
people yearning for freedom. Whitfield reminded himself that the words 
were banal, claptrap threats. 

A procession during the truce period was not uncommon, but today 
the crowd was behaving restlessly, as though waiting for some climax. 
The feeling was communicated to the people on the roof. There was a 
gap and a pause. Every head in the .street was turned to see what came 
next: a stretcher, borne by a man at each corner. On it lay a body in 
olive-green uniform, one arm lolling over the side. From the roof they 
could sec the bright smear of blood across his chest. 

Opposite the end of the street the men laid down their burden. Two 
youths reared up poles, between which flapped a banner with crude 
lettering. Whitfield trained his glasses. 
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“This is the fate of all enemies of the Greek people,” he translated. 
The pall-bearers, to emphasize the point, waved and pointed. 

Fairbairn gave a barking laugh. “So they haven’t forgotten us.” 

Whitfield was cursing his carelessness. He had become so attuned to 
the truce period that it had not occurred to him that one day it might 
be broken. Reed, EastwcK)d and F'inberg carried rifles, but the four 
officers wore only their revolvers. 

“Everybody down,” he ordered. Undoubtedly the row of heads on 
the roof was a provocation to the crowd, where gesticulations were be¬ 
coming more violent. Perhaps this was a diversion, a frontal pantomime 
to hold their attention. He sent Elliott and Eastwood to tiie rear of the 
roof. 

Peering cautiously, he saw that the four men were picking up the 
stretcher. The cortege moved on, followed by lines of marching men. 
Fairbairn said, “What is this—die reserve? I thought they were using 
every available man at the perimeter.” 

“They are.” In the isolation of the Zeus they tended to forget that the 
perimeter lay only half a mile away, near enough for tlic demonstration 
to be staged here and for every man to be back at his post by two o'clock. 
The procession tailed off and the crowd turned its attention once more 
to the market stalls. In spite of Whitfield’s order the heads on the roof 
bobbed up again. 

A sharp clatter of metal on stone. Sergeant-Major Reed had brought 
his rifle up and over the parapet. 

“Hold your fire,” Whitfield ordered. 

It was one man. He burst through the shoppers and ran full tilt down 
the deserted street towards the hotel, shouting as he ran. The crowd 
swung round and gaped, but no one attempted to follow. Legs pounding, 
he put the dead tram-car between himself and the main road and looked 
up at the roof of the Zeus, his face working as he tried to make himself 
heard. Through the glasses Whitfield saw that he was a youngster and 
apparently unarmed. He was waving a blue forage cap. 

Reed, sighting down the barrel, said in .soft amazement, “I can’t hear 
properly, but it sounds like English,” 

“Keep him covered.” Whitfield ran to the trap-door and clattered 
down to the ground floor. He swung back the beam across the front 
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door or the hotel and opened it. The man ran towards him, hands wide 
to show he intended no mischief. Two yards from Whitfield’s revolver 
he slid to a halt. 

“Hold it, sir,” he gasped. “For God’s sake.” 

“Come in and keep your hands up.” Whitfield backed away. “Stand 
over there and keep still.” With one arm he swung the beam back across 
the door. 

The newcomer was in his mid-twenties, with a pale face and a golden 
stubble of whiskers. His eyes had a frightened, slightly bulging expres¬ 
sion and his fingers twisted the R.A.F. cap with its tarnished badge. He 
was dressed in a ragged brown jacket too large for him, a collarlcss 
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blue shirt, denim trousers and tattered canvas shoes. “Corporal Love- 
day,” he said, his chest heaving. “I didn’t think I’d make it.” 

There was a commotion on the stairs as the others surged down. They 
stood in a semicircle and gaped. Loveday’s eyes darted from one to the 
other and then back to Whitfield, llic major became aware that he was 
still levelling his revolver and put it away. 

“You’d better come in here.” He nodded to the other officers and they 
followed him into the bar. “All right, sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Me perched on the edge of a chair, still twisting 
his cap. Whitfield glanced at Elliott. He was the political adviser; in¬ 
terrogation was his job. 

Elliott began briskly. “How did you come to be outside the peri¬ 
meter?” 

“I was never in it, sir. R.A.F. headquarters were over there.” He 
waved vaguely. “They surrounded us and attacked for two days. When 
we were running out of ammo they came over the wall. Hundreds of 
them, sir.” The memory made him gulp. “It was... awful, sir.” 

“Yes. You were overrun?” 

“We went on fighting. A lot of the chaps were dead and a lot more 
wounded, I got a knock on the head and passed out. When I came 
round they were shooting the wounded.” 

Elliott said sharply, “They were what?” 

He shouted, “Shooting the poor sods! They gave you a chance to gel 
up and walk, and if you couldn’t they shot you.” His face was running 
with sweat. “Six of my mates went that way, and the flight lieutenant. 
Squadron Leader Gill^ert tried to stop them. He was yelling and 
struggling, and they let him have it, too. They enjoyed doing it.” 

“Take it easy,” Elliott snapped. “Try and tell it calmly.” 

“They made us strip off our battledress and boots. We thought they 
were going to shoot the rest of us, but they just wanted the clothes. Then 
they marched us off in our shirts and socks. An airman in my file had 
a broken leg, but he tried to make it because he knew what would hap¬ 
pen to him if he didn’t. They wouldn’t let us help him. He hopped, trying 
to keep up, and they watched him and laughed. I didn’t understand 
what they were saying, but I could tell they were making bets on how 
long he would last.” Loveday gave a silly giggle. “He didn’t last long.” 
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*‘Pull yourself together.” 

“Sorry, sir. They marched us north, towards the hills. We were nearly 
out of Athens when night fell and they shoved us into a school. They 
locked the docjr and left us. Flying Officer Darrel found a small win¬ 
dow, high up, and said he was going out. We helped him up and he 
wriggled through. There was a volley—not a shot, a volley—and they 
were laughing. They had been waiting for someone to do that.” 

Elliott said, “iiut you got away.” 

He mumbled, “It was the noise, sir, the moaning and the screams. I 
couldn’t stand it.” He gazed at the wall stonily. “So I went out of the 
window too, and the hell with it. They didn’t reckon anyone else would 
try it after Mr. Darrel. He was still lying there in the dark and I fell 
over him. But there was nobody else. I got away.” 

“In your underclothes?” 

He said apologetically, “1 ran for a while and then slowed down, 
sneaking along the walls.” 

He paused, collecting his thoughts. The rest of his story was jerky 
and rambling, but they got the outline of it. 

He had started to bang on doors. For a while nobody texjk any notice, 
but in the end one door o[x:ncd a few inches and he forced his way 
inside. The place was a hovel, lit by a stump of candle, and inhabited 
by an old man and an old woman, both very frightened. When they 
found he was English they flapped him away as though he would infect 
them, but he was too exhausted to care. He lay down on a piece of sack¬ 
ing while they muttered to each otlier. In the end they rigged him out 
in the scraps of clothes he wore now. He put them on and slept until 
morning. 

He knew there was no cliance of reachijig the lines until people were 
moving about. At noon he left, mingling with a stream of people, and 
found himself among a lot of market stalls. The procession came; he 
watched the demonstration against the Zeus and caught glimpses of 
khaki on the roof. 

Elliott pondered. “You sound to me the luckiest fellow in 
Athens.” 

“I am that.” He looked from one to another helplessly. “They’re not 
human, sir. They don’t fight like soldiers.” 
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Whitfield took over. “We cun give you something to eat—not much 
—and something to wear.'’ 

Elliott put in with a businesslike air, “Now about enemy numbers 
and armament—tactics, too. You can help us.” 

Whitfield, noticing the drained, exhausted face of the refugee, said, 
“Later, Robert. Fix him up, (leorge, will your” 

Stubbs got up. “Sure, ('an you bird-men eat bully 

Loveday said intcnselv, “I could eat army boots.” 

Headouartkrs showed a disappointing lack cjf interest in the news 
about Loveday. Stragglers and escapees were coming in all the time. 
Whitfield hung up with a feeling that he had made a nuisance of him¬ 
self. 

The corporal's presence meant that he had one more able-bodied man 
on the strength, and, on the other side of the ledger, one more mouth to 
feed. 

When Loveday, shaved and dre.ssed in a uniform and greatcoat, ap¬ 
peared in the dining-rcx)m, the women crowded round him with ques¬ 
tions, finding his arrival not only a diversion which l)roke the mono¬ 
tony but almost like letters from home. They had no conception of what 
was happening beyond the little world they could see from the roof. 
How had he got away r What had happened to his friends? 

Loveday replied gruffiy that there was not much he could say. I'hat 
was the order of the commanding oflicer, who saw no point in scaring 
the women with horror stories. I'hen he dropped into a technique of 
hints and half sentences which they could fill out for themselves if they 
liked. Miss Ikrry said she thought he was wonderful, and it was pleasant 
to be mothered by Miss Parish, who gave him her cigarette ration. I'hc 
Greek girl was less forthcoming. She did not ask questions, but she 
listened with a fierce intensity to all he said. 

After his meal he had a private session with Captain Elliott which 
was far from satisfactory. 

“It’s astonishing, sir,” Elliott complained to Whitfield at the officers’ 
meeting, “how unobservant he is. ‘Hundreds and hundreds of them’ is 
his estimate of their strength. He knows nothing about how they are 
officered or their tactics of assault. He remembers mortars and a few 
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shells—two-poundcrs, he thinks—but chiefly small arms, and that is all 
he can say.” 

Whitfield did not attach much importance to the interrogation. Even 
if the corporal had been able to give a professional fighting man’s picture 
of what had happened, there was no guarantee that it would happen 
again in the same way. The insurgents did not fight by the drill manual. 
Besides, the Zeus Hotel was a vastly difTerent projX)sition from Air 
headquarters; Air headquarters had no insurance policy in the cellar. 

Elliott stroked his chin. “Tve been wondering how far Loveday’s story 
makes any difTerence to us.” 

“You’re thinking of the women?” 

“Well—yes. 1 gather Stubbs and Fairbairn are inclined to agree with 
me now.” 

“Arc they?” He caught Stubbs’ eye. “Changing your mind, George?” 

The American’s young-old face was troubled. “With a bunch of 
fanatics like that, we’re taking an awful chance. I’he way I see it, they 
wouldn’t shoot the women—not at first. What do you say, Colin?” 

Fairbairn lounged against the wall. He said contemptuously, “You’re 
waking up to the facts of life. There are a lot of nasty men outside— 
didn’t you know? They’ve thrown away the rules book. 1 think you 
should have the women taken out, sir.” 

“Just as the big push is getting under way?” 

F'airbairn shrugged. “As a straight military unit we should be more 
efficient than we arc now. We have a job to do. It would be worth divert¬ 
ing a tank from the big push if it helps us to do it.” 

“Has this anything to do with Loveday?” 

“Not a thing.” His mouth tightened. “I’ve sized up that character, 
and for my money you can have him sent out with the women.” He 
mimicked. “ ‘It was awful, sir.’ Sentiment sloshing about in his stomach 
instead of guts. Of course it was awful—what did he expect it to be?” 

Whitfield said slowly, “When I reported this morning I said we were 
all right. Do you want me to ring up and say that since then an airman 
has turned up and scared the pants ofl* us?” 

Stubbs l(X)ked at him shrewdly. “It could be, Peter, that you agree 
with us, but you’re afraid of sounding a fool. I’d say this is the time to 
junk any notions about personal dignity.” 
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It came to Whitfield how much he had counted on their support and 
approval for his decisions. To know that they thought as he did had 
seemed to ease the burden of responsibility. But the command was his 
alone. Nothing had changed in the larger picture of which the Zeus was 
only a fragment. If he had been right before he was still right. 

He said abruptly, “We’ll carry on as we are until there’s a good reason 
to change.” He turned and peered through the chinks in the shutters, 
breaking up the meeting. Squinting down the empty street, he heard 
them move away. 

Before he turned he knew that Lelia was beside him. Though she had 
made no sound it seemed the most natural thing in the world that he 
should know. She said softly, “I don’t trust that man—the airman.” 

He looked into the next room, where Loveday lounged in a chair 
while Diana Berry cooed to him. “Why?” 

“He talks to the women but it is the men who have his attention. His 
eyes jump from one to the other of you, looking for something.” 

“Looking for an audience. I dare say he is disappointed that the men 
are not quite as enthralled as the women. And no doubt he feels awk¬ 
ward, dumped among a bunch of officers.” 

Her dark eyes were solemn. “It is not that. Nor is it the fact that he is 
given to boasting.” 

“Is he boasting?” 

“In the English way. He says such things as, ‘It was not very much, 
if you kept your nerve.’ And, ‘Worse things happen at sea.’ ” 

“He’s had a rough time. We can let him show off a little.” 

“I understand that. It is this curious look I don’t understand, particu¬ 
larly when it is directed at my father. As though he was trying to read 
his mind.” 

“Has your father seen him before?” 

“Never, but the airman behaves as though he had.” 

“The fellow’s a bit overwrought, that’s all.” 

“My father, also, is not happy.” 

“None of us is,” he replied shortly. 

“He feels he is useless and it hurts him. Please allow him to mount 
guard like the soldiers.” 

“There is no need. Especially now we have an extra man.” 
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With unexpected fierceness she said, “There is every need. My father 
and I are the only Greeks among you. You are fighting Greeks, and you 
will sexjn come to think of all Greeks as your enemies. At the moment, 
in this place, my father represents Greece. Let him do so honourably, as 
your friend.*' 

Through the dcxir Yanni Mendoris was watching. He knew what they 
were talking about and he held himself stiffly, with the exaggerated 
straightness of an old man showing he is not old. Whitfield considered 
rapidly. Guard duty, after all, was not onerous, if a man’s eyes and ears 
were sound. Besides, using him would please Lelia, and pleasing her 
was coming to have importance. 

“Mr. Mendoris,” he called. The old man came with alacrity. “I am 
going to attach you to B Guard. You will take your turn with the others.” 

“Sir,” said Mendoris, erect as a grenadier. 

“The sergeant-major will instruct you in the routine and will put you 
through some arms drill. You will not be allowed to mount guard until 
he is satisfied.” 

Under the white moustaches the Greek’s mouth curved in a smile. 
“Without permission I have already mastered the use of the Sten gun. 
He will s(K)n be satisfied.” 

Lelia said, “You have made us both very happy.” 

“I’m glad,” Whitfield said morosely. He was glad; he was also 
worried; he hoped it would work out. 

They had chosen for Mendoris the two hours of darkness when 
nothing hapjxmed, but he understood their caution and was not offended. 
He felt strong and confident. Tomorrow the soldiers would accept him 
as a comrade. 

He hitched the strap of the Sten gun and climbed the ladder to the 
roof. The clouds were low and milky white and the parapet had a rime 
of frost. Round three sides the aspect was the same: pale walls and 
roofs, twisted chimneys, and from time to time a flash in the distance. 
The fourth side, where he looked down on the excavations of the ancient 
agora, was a white bone-yard, empty and silent. Ignorant people would 
tell you that the life which had once run in this wilderness of broken 
marble was so clear and strong tliat it still lingered. He was not super- 
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stitioiis, but he did not stay long at this side of the roof. 

Moving away, he stamped his feet professionally, and was stirred by 
the ringing sound his boot nails made on the stone. It was a splendid 
thing to be active and trusted. Looking back, it seemed to him that dur¬ 
ing the occupation the worst thing was not the hunger nor the danger. 
The worst thing was to feel old and no longer of service. 

In those days it was Lelia who took the risks. Because of her and 
people like her, the streets each morning were plastered with scraps of 
paper, typed or crudely printed, giving the gist of news from the free 
world. Night after night Lelia ventured out with some young man, 
their arms lovingly round each other's waists. In the darkness the man 
pressed her against a wall in an embrace, and behind her back his hands 
smoothed a sticker against the stonework. They were never caught. For 
all their savagery the Nazis were a sentimental race, indulgent to lovers. 

Finally liberation came, and what a prospect opened! A quick death 
to all collaborators, a nation united under its king. But the British did 
not bring the king with them. They were not sure yet that he was 
wanted. Nor did they shoot the traitors. In due time, they said, there 
would be trials and the meting of justice. They did not even stamp on 
the Red scum who paraded and shouted. The opportunity passed. 

The loyalty of Yanni Mendoris did not waver. For him the country¬ 
men of Lord Byron could never be anything but blood brothers. But 
they were naive. They looked for compromise where none was possible, 
and failed to sec the danger of explosion until the mine was fired. So, 
they found themselves fighting for their lives. 

Mendoris climbed down the ladder, patrolled the bcdrrK)m corridor 
and went down to the dining-room. Fairbairn, sprawled in a chair, 
opened one eye and closed it again. Stubbs and Eastwood were shape¬ 
less lumps under mountains of greatcoats. Mendoris crossed to the cellar 
door and made sure it was locked, then went into the bar. His torch 
played over dirty glasses and ends of cigarettes, relics of the evening’s 
attenuated festivity. The kitchen, by contrast, was in its usual state of 
soldierly neatness. 

Was it.^ 

He snapped off the torch and stood by the open window. Something 
was wrong. The window shutters were in place, but the iron bar which 




should be fixed horizontally, binding the two halves, hung down 
loose. 

Fairbairn, he thought instantly. If there is anything out of the 
ordinary, I am to rouse Fairbairn. But perhaps Eastwood had only for¬ 
gotten to secure the bar? He closed the kitchen door with a click and in 
the same movement turned the handle again, so that it stood an inch 
open. With his ear to the door he cased the sling of the gun from his 
shoulder and fingered the trigger. The Sten was set at single rounds, 
and he retreated a few feet before shifting the catch to rapid fire. 

If anyone had been in the kitchen he might still be there. Any of the 
three long cupboards would give ample shelter. 

With great care he widened the crack in the door, and when the 
window came in his line of sight it was no longer a lattice-work of slats 
but a pale square. Open. He let his breath out in a hiss of satisfaction 
and flung the door wide, just as the square was darkened by a shape. 

“Halt!” 

The shape wriggled and was half out of the window. Mendoris, keep- 
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ing the gun waist-high, pressed the trigger for three seconds. The noise 
and the spitting flame shut out everything else until he ceased firing. 
When he did so the window was again pale and square, and from the 
floor below it came a moan. 

Mendoris was reaching for his torch when a light gleamed behind 
him. Fairbairn shouted, “What the hell do you think you are doing, 
you old fool?” Mendoris took no notice, fixing his beam on the heap 
below the window. 

“What the-!” Fairbairn leaped forward and slammed the shutters 

together, dropped the bar into position and [X'ered through the slats. 
The street was empty. Only then did he stoop and turn over the man, 
who continued to moan. Cor[X)ral Loveday’s eyes were closed, and blood 
seeped from under his legs. 

The Greek’s face was set in stone. At a range of three feet he trained 
the gun again. Light gleamed on the barrel. Fairbairn wrenched it away 
and let out a yelp as it burned his fingers. “Put that thing down!” 

“He is not dead yet.” It was a cold statement. 

Fairbairn grabbed the gun. “Light the lamp,” he ordered. 

By the time the lamp was trimmed the kitchen was full of people; 
Stubbs and Eastwood, fully clothed, Elliott in a dressing-gown, the 
women in kimonos. Whitfield, in his pyjamas and carrying his revolver, 
pushed his way to the front. 

F'airbairn was still kneeling. “The window was open, sir.” 

“Right. Station.s, cverybcxly. Out of here.” 

They obeyed w'ith the alacrity they had learned during the earlier 
attack on the hotel. The men ran back to the dining-room and seized 
the piled arms before making their way to their assigned places. Miss 
Parish, Diana Berry and Lelia went upstairs, where they would sit in 
the bedroom hall, away from all windows. 

Whitfield a.sked, “Is he bad?” 

Fairbairn was probing. “He’ll live. He’s lost a lot of blood, though— 
mostly from his legs and buttocks.” 

“Mr. Mendoris, what hapfKncd?” 

“He was trying to c.scapc. Sec his clothes.” 

Loveday was dressed in the rags in which they had first seen him. As 
they looked down the moaning stopped and he lay still. 
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“We'cJ better not move him, sir,'’ Fairbairn said. 

“No.” Whitfield was listening for the attack, but there was no sound 
outside, “ril be back in a moment.” 

Shivering in the raw night air, he mounted the stairs. The women 
had brought chairs from their rooms and were grouped round a candle. 
Ignoring their questioning glances, he went into his nxjm, hurriedly 
put on battle dress and the belt with his spare clip of revolver am 
munition. 

As he emerged Private Eastw(K)d came down from the roof. “Captain 
Elliott reports nothing stirring.” 

“Keep your places until 1 tell you to stand down.” 

In the kitchen Fairbairn had stripped ofT the wounded man’s trousers 
and was swabbing with a bowl of water and cotton wool. He paused to 
hold the blade of a penknife over a match flame and began to gouge. 
Loveday stirred and groaned. 

“Only one bullet lodged, sir.” He held it up. “Lucky he had his head 
over the sill. Mendoris really let fly.” 

Whitfield asked sharply, “Was he attacking you, Mendoris.^” 

“He was escaping, I stopf)ed him.” He looked down at Fairbairn, 
wondering whether he would reveal the second attempt to kill the air¬ 
man, but Fairbairn was busy with field dressings. He admitted to 
himself grudgingly that the Englishman's intervention was justified. 
However much Loveday might deserve to die, he must answer questions 
first. 

With his eyes still shut Loveday croaked, “A drink.” 

“What do you think, Colin?” Whitfield asked. 

“There's no stomach wound. But Fve used the last of the boiled water. 
Maybe George has some more hidden away.” 

“Ask Captain Stubbs, Mr. Mendoris.” 

“He will talk without wasting water on him.” 

“Ask him!” 

When he had gone the corporal opened his eyes. Whitfield bent over 
him and said slowly and distinctly, “Listen to me, and answer straight¬ 
away, without pausing.” He halted and then snapped, “Your name, 
rank and number.” 

It came mechanically. “Loveday, J. H., corporal, 1098922 .” 
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Fairbairn grinned. “Hc*s English, all right.” 

Mcndoris returned with a mug of water and the corporal drained it 
greedily. Whitfield made the rounds. The sergeant-major was peering 
through the grille in the front door into the empty street, and at the 
back George Stubbs also had nothing to report. There was still no sign 
from the roof. Whitfield decided to stand them down, but to keep the 
whole of the night’s guard on tlic alert. 

“And bring a cot and some blankets into the kitchen.” 

The word travelled fast. The three women crowded back and had to 
be ordered to bed; Mcndoris, Ux). Elliott asked, “Is he fit to question?” 

“He’s coming round. I’ll question him myself, alone.” 

“As you wish.” He sounded stiff, but Whitfield did not explain. 

When they had gone he pulled up a chair to the camp-bed. Loveday 
lay on his stomach, his head to one side, gazing at a row of shining pans 
in the way a baby gazes at a bright light. 

“Your service number.” 

“1098922, sir.” Mechanically again, and no variation. 

“Where were you going?” 

A pause, “To the fxrrimeter.” With a touch of panic he added, “I’ve 
got to.” 

“Tell me more about that fight at your headquarters.” 

“I was in it, that’s all.” He whimpered, “I can’t stand it any more. 
They arc all round you here, just like they were all round us. They’ll 
come in, like they did with our lads.” 

“That’s for me to worry about.” 

Loveday’s fingers clenched and unclenched. “You think I’m a coward, 
sir, but I’m not. It’s just-” 

“Just your nerves.” He was coming now to the thing he should have 
spotted in the first place. “You said they got you on Friday and you 
escaped the same night.” 

“That’s right, sir.” 

Carefully. Deliberately. “You spent the last part of Friday night 
sheltering with an old couple. On Saturday—yesterday—you managed 
to make a dash to us here.” 

“That’s it. I’ve said all that.” 

“Corporal, you are a liar. I happen to know that the R.A.F. head- 
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quarters were overrun not on Friday but on Wednesday—two days 
earlier. You were on the run for three days.” 

The airman’s face took on a frightened Imk. “I’m mixed up. Mavbc 
the old man kept me longer. 1 lost count of time.” 

Whitfield said harshly, “1 want to know why you came here, why 
nobody tried to stop you, and why you tried to get away. Where were 
you going? It wasn’t the perimeter.” 

“It’s true! I was scared to stay!” 

Whitfield said quietly, “Do you know what I am going to do?” He 
ripped back the blankets, exposing the bandaged thighs. “I am going 
to take these dressings ofT one by one. You will bleed. You will be 
thirsty. After a time you will rave. In the end you will die. I shall do 
this unless you tell me the truth now.” 

Through his anger he had time to think, It is so important, so much 
more important even than an attack, that I believe I can do it. 

Unexpectedly and ludicrously, Loveday began to sing. In a cracked 
voice he sang: 

What cheer, all the neii^hbaurs cried, 

IVho yer ^onna meet. Bill, 

Thinly you ve bought the street. Bill? 

The quavering voice, the wildly rolling eye—Whitfield grinned. He 
put his hand on the nearest bandage and gave it a jerk. Loveday came 
out of his act with a scream of terror. 

“Now,” said the major. “If you are ready, I am.” 

CHAPTER 4 

H e remembered how the corporal’s original story had fallen into two 
parts. There was a point where it changed not so much in plausi¬ 
bility as in style—a brief hiatus, followed by a rush of words which 
had none of the irrelevant detail which give the ring of truth. The point 
where he began to lie. 

“This schoolhouse where you spent the night,” Whitfield prompted. 
“An officer tried to escape and they shot him. But it’s not true that you 
followed him and got away.” 
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The airman’s voice was quiet, resigned and wretched. “Nobody did. 
We lay there until morning, trying to keep warm. At dawn they lined 
us up in our underclothes. One of die Creeks who spoke some English 
told us that he was Captain Elascos—a scrulfv chap in civvies, like the 
rest of them. He ordered all the N.C.O.s into a separate party. There 
were six of us, and when the others marched off we were left behind.” 

“Why N.C.O.s?” But he knew. The Greeks were too shrewd to 
waste time on an officer and they would not risk anything on the intelli¬ 
gence of an airman who was not worth a stripe or two. 

“Elascos said he had a little job for one of us. Nothing important and 
nothing dangerous, but we could do ourselves a bit of good with his boss. 
General Fcroloii. He asked for volunteers, and of course there weren’t 
any. Then he asked Sergeant Lambert, and the sergeant told him to go 
to hell. 

“Elascos pulled out his revolver and tossed it in his hand. Lambert 
gave us a wink—telling us he wasn’t going to fall for any bluff. Then 
the Greek shot him between the eyes,” 

“There in the street?” 

“There was nobody to see, except the guards. One minute Lambert 
was winking at us and then the Greek shot him.” 

“Who did he ask next? You?” 

“Yes, sir.” He went on eagerly, “I didn’t say yes.” 

“It didn’t occur to you to agree to what the Greek wanted?” 

“Of course it did.” He twisted his shoulders peevishly. “But the other 
chaps were watching to see what I’d do-” 

He was hardly audible. “I shut my eyes and waited. When I kxjked 
again the Greek was all gold teeth, grinning. He said he had changed 
his plan. He had decided to pick me for the job, and if I refused he 
would kill the others, one by one.” 

The corporal’s whisper rose to a thin wail. “He cocked the gun at 
Duffy, and Duffy went stiff. What could I do—let him shoot the four 
of them? I’d be killing them myself.” 

The perfect way out, Whitfield thought without censure. Loveday, 
who wanted desperately to live, could live and still keep away bad 
dreams. He could tell himself that anything he did was for the others. 

Loveday continued, “The other four were locked in the school again 
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—hostages, to make sure I did as they told me. They marched me off to 
a big building and made me sit down on the floor with a bunch of other 
people. After a while they took me in to see this Cicneral Ferolou.’* 

Whitfield’s interest cjuickcned. Ferolou was one of the triumvirate 
known to be the architects of the rising, and the most dangerous of the 
three: Marxist, jailbird, partisan, soldier. 

“How did you find him?” 

Loveday shuddered. “A terrible man, sir. He didn’t shout or hit you, 
but there was something in the way he talked worse than that. And that 
hand of his-” 

“He told you about us at the Zeus.” 

“There were some English holding out, he said, and he didn’t want 
to hurt them. 4’hey could capture the place as easy as winking, but the 
English had women witli them.” 

“I don’t suppose he actually wept with pity?” 

Loveday said stubI>ornly, “They have queer ideas about women. It 
could have been true.” 

“Ferolou told you what to do?” 

“Next day they shoved me into a procession and told me where to 
break aw^ay. When 1 had done my job I was to get out and report back.” 
He began to whimper. “If I’m not back by dawn the others will be shot. 
You’ve got to let me go, sir.” 

“How—on your hands and knees? You couldn’t crawl ten yards. Tell 
me about this job of yours.” 

“Elascos gave me an envelo{)e. It was scaled and there was no name 
on it. When I got inside, he said, someone would ask for it, and I was 
to give it up.” 

In a frenzy of impatience Whitfield struggled not to shout. 

“Who did collect it?” 

Loveday turned his head away. “1 don’t know.” 

This time the shout burst out. “You don’t kjiow?** 

“All day I kept Itxjking round and wondering. I stared hard at Men- 
doris, because a Greek seemed the best bet, but he gave no sign. I got 
the creeps, asking myself who it was. I even thought about you, sir. In 
the end I went to bed because whoever it was would come for it so I 
could get away before dawn.” 
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“And this person came.*' 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Man or woman?” 

“I heard the door squeak, but there wasn’t even a shadow. A voice 
said, ‘Hand it over, and lie still for half an hour. Then go out through 
the kitchen.’ A torch shone in my eyes and I gave up the envelope.” 

“The voice must have told you something.” 

“It was a whisper. 1 couldn’t tell it it w^as a man or a woman.” 

“The hand, then. What did it look like?” 

“It stayed behind the light. I didn’t see it. The torch snap[)ed off and 
the door closed. I got dressed in the rags and when I heard the man 
on guard go up to the r(X)t 1 tipKx'd down to the kitchen. I was all set to 
go out when the guard came.” 

Whitfield thought, If 1 had had him searched when he came here 1 
should know it all. I should know the traitor and what he planned to 
do. But what reason was there for searching an English serviceman on 
the run? 

He said, “Once the Greeks let you free, why didn’t you tell me the 
truth? 1 could have released you. You could have gone back and said the 
message was delivered. You could have lied to them instead of to us.” 

“I thought of it, sir.” Loveday licked his dry lips. “If 1 could have 
another drink—I couldn’t come to you, sir. 'i'ou might have been the 
one the message was for.” 

Good Lord ? Yet wliy not? To someone from outside the commanding 
officer was no less likclv than any of them. 

The kitchen door opened. (icorge Stubbs said hesitantly, “Everything 
okay?” 

He looked worried, and Whitfield found himself regarding him with 
new eyes. He knew it was unfair. Cfcorge Stubbs just happened to be 
the first person he had .seen after learning there was an active traitor in 
the camp, and so it was he who got the full blast of distrust. Stubbs was 
no more suspect than anyone else in the building. And no less. 

That was the frightening fact. Whitfield must consider every single 
person in the Zeus a potential menace. 

He said, “Get some more water.” 

“To drink?” 
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“Well, what else? Nobody is going for a swim.’* 

“All I meant was, if it's lor drinking I’ll have to boil some.” 

Whitfield sat in silence while Stubbs worked the oil stove. When the 
water boiled the American tipped it from one jug to another to cool, and 
while steam still rose from it Loveday drank avidly. 

Without friendliness Whitfield asked, “When you came in just now, 
what did you want?” 

Stubbs looked surprised. “Just being neighbourly. Curious, too—1 
grant vou that. Fact is, I thought maybe I could lend you a hand.” 

From now on every smallest act and word had a meaning. Stubbs 
could have come in for the reason he said. Or he could have come hoping 
to find out how much Loveday had blabbed. 

Whitfield snapped, “1 haven't finished with the corporal yet.” When 
Stubbs had gone he said, “Listen to me. 1 don’t want any schoolgirl 
posing about a sense of honour. You had that envelope for hours. You 
knew how important it was. Don't tell me you felt no temptation to look 
inside.” 

The other said listlessly, “1 did, sir. Before I went to bed I tried to 
open it, but it was stuck down loo fast. I tore a bit of the flap and then 
gave up.” In the lamplight his face was grey and old. “Sir, I can’t tell 
you how sorry 1 am. 1 kept asking myself what’s best to do? Whatever 
1 did, it was awful. That Greek wasn’t kidding, sir. If 1 didn’t do what 
he said, Duffy and the others had had it.” The airman put a hand on his 
arm. “Let me get away, sir. I’ll make it somehow.” 

“You’ll stay here.” 

“But they’ll die-” 

Whitfield .said brutally, “They’re dead already.” 

“So it was no good anyway. Thank you, sir.” He sounded humble 
and hopele.ss. Whitfield got up and went into the dining-room. In spite 
of his orders nobody had gone to bed. Everyone was dressed, men and 
women, and huddled in low conversation round the lamp. As he entered 
all eyes swung to him. Elliott caught his look, got up and joined him in 
a corner. 

Whitfield said, “Robert, I want your key to the cellar.” 

“Haven’t you got your own, sir?” 

“Yes. 1 want vours.” He did not care how odd it sounded. “Thank 
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you. And from now on we shall mount guard in pairs.” 

Elliott hesitated. “If you can tell me what has happened.” 

“The airman got the wind up. He said he was breaking for the peri¬ 
meter.” 

“But why double guards because of that?” 

He wanted to say, So that every man has another to keep an eye on 
him. “That’s what I’ve decided. Four pairs of guards, working two 
hours on and .six oil round the clock.” 

“To do that you’ll have to include Mendoris. After the way he dis¬ 
obeyed orders tonight, I feel I’ve got to protest.” 

“I’ll have him as my partner. You can pick your own.” 

“The sergeant-major will suit me.” 

“Right. George Stubbs can team with Finberg, and Colin Fairbairn 
with Eastwood.” 

“An officer in each pair. Quite so. Anything else, sir?” 

“Yes, the bar.” He crossed to it, locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket. The telephone was in there, and wh(x:‘ver he was after might 
decide that it was worth the risk of using it again. 

He turned to the questioning eyes round the lamp and raised his voice. 
“Nothing else is going to happen tonight, so you might as well get some 
sleep. Stay in your rooms until eight a.m., except those who are on duty. 
Captain Elliott will tell you about that.” 

The incisive note was something new, and it seemed to him that they 
liked it. They could imagine the orders came from someone wiser than 
they were and more far-seeing. 

They gathered their coats round them and prepared to go. Whitfield 
searched each face in turn. They told him nothing. 

In his bedroom he lit a candle and sat at the writing-table which faced 
the wall. He paraded them before him on the screen of faded wallpaper; 
seven men and three women, whom he had thought he knew. Strangers 
all. 

Someone had been using the telephone, and he himself had given 
warning that he was aware of it. Who was with him when he noticed 
the way the receiver was placed in its cradle.? Robert Elliott. And who 
were the people Elliott had said were left-handed? George Stubbs and 
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Colin Fairbairn. A left-handed person habitually held the receiver to his 
right ear, leaving his writing hand free. 

But wait. He was assuming that the person sat where Whitfield him¬ 
self usually sat. From the other side of the table you might well replace 
the phone the way he had found it, and if you were right-handed that is 
what you would do. 

As soon as it became too dangerous for the telephone to be used, the 
insurgents were compelled to find another way of communicating with 
their agent. They sent in Loveday. Ferolou himself was behind the plan, 
which was evidence of its im[iortance to the Greeks. Thanks to the 
muddled loyalties of the airman it had succeeded. Someone inside the 
Zeus now possessed information designed to speed its downfall. 

It seemed probable that the hour of the next attack had been fixed, and 
the agent had been instructed to silence whoever might be on guard at 
the appointed hour. 

AgentWhitfield told himself to stop shying away from the word. 
Traitor. 

But Whitfield had a slender advantage. When Loveday failed to re¬ 
turn, the Greeks would fear that their man had been discovered. In that 
case they would not risk running into a garrison alert and waiting. 

There was yet another question mark. What motive could stir anyone 
inside the Zeus to such an appalling betrayal? 

Shifting his elbow on the desk, he noticed the day’s radio reports from 
Finberg. His eyes caught the top sheet. 

Washington. Circles dose to the State Department arc concerned at the 
intransigence of the British Government. A spokesman said the fighting 
in Greece could stop tomorrow if London recognized the necessity for a 
broadly based regime, representing all sections of the population. 

He turned the sheet. 

London. The non government press again condemns in strong terms 
the measures which have reduced Greece to a state of civil war. The 
Daily Banner calls for an immediate truce without conditions. The 
Morning Globe quotes with approval reports from Paris and Rome that 
demonstrations arc planned against the British attitude. 
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In Washington and London it was easy enough to look out across the 
world and thunder for a behaviour pattern similar to your own. Demo¬ 
cracy, election by secret ballot, a two-party system. The error of con¬ 
fusing one’s own tribal customs with the laws of the universe. 

This was the end of 1944. In ten years’ time, Whitfield reflected, they 
will look back with astonishment on what they said. They will deny 
that they said any such things. 

Easy enough from thousands of miles away to talk about a broadly 
based regime. Hut here, on the spot? Was it possible for anyone in Greece 
now to consider seriously a miraculous harmony of royalists, collabora¬ 
tors, exiles and Communists? 

It seemed it was. Someone inside the Zeus was working for a cause 
which if it triumphed would end in anarchy. 

Whitfield looked at his watch. It showed 3.15 a.m. He blew out the 
candle and went out into the corridor, which lay dark and silent. He 
made his way up to the roof. 

‘‘Halt!” 

“Whitfield.” He pushed back the trap door and climbed out. George 
Stubbs took his time about low'cring the Sten. 

“Guess I’m jumpy tonight.” 

“Is Finberg with you?” 

“He went down five minutes ago. 1 thought it was better for one of us 
to stay up here while the other prowled.” 

“I see.” That had not been his idea at all. He leaned on the parapet 
and pointed. “What do you make of that?” 

“It began an hour ago. Quite a blaze.” 

The fire lay to the north, perhaps a mile away, cutting the horizon into 
black outline and tinting the low clouds a rosy pink. Whitfield, taking 
a rough bearing, was puzzled. The area of the fire was far from the 
combat zone. 

He asked, “What do you think of Loveday ?” 

“He’s just a scared kid.” 

“Kid? He’s older than you arc.” 

Stubbs said thoughtfully, “You do queer things when you are scared. 
Loveday took a hell of a risk to get away from that school. He came here 
where he is reasonably safe. Then he goes to pieces and tries to run out.” 
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“How do you account for 
that?” 

“I was in a plane crash 
once and it didn’t worry me 
one scrap. I remember feel¬ 
ing astonished that I wasn’t 
frightened. Three hours 
later, when we were all hav¬ 
ing a drink, J found 1 had to 
hold mv »la.ss with both 
hands. Your mind needs 
time to catch up. That’s the 
way I see it with Loveday.'’ 

He stopped. Someone was 
coming up the ladder to the 
roof, coming fast and stum¬ 
bling. Stubbs trained his gun 
on the trap-door. 

It was Finberg, his face 
white and his eyes staring. 
He gasped, “Corjxjral Love- 
day. Please come now.” 

One look at the swollen 
face and staring eyes was 
enough to confirm Finberg’s 
stammered report. They car¬ 
ried the body up to a bed¬ 
room and covered it with a 
blanket. 

Finberg, as die mobile 
patrol, had looked into the 
kitchen three times at inter¬ 
vals of half an hour. The 
third time, he said, the air¬ 
man was still lying on his 
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stomach with his head on one side. But his eyes were open and they did 
not blink at the torch. A second glance was enough to send Finberg 
scrambling to the roof. Neither before nor after the discovery, he said, 
had he met anyone. 

At breakfast Whitfield announced curtly that Loveday had died 
during the night. The implication was thflt he had died of the wounds 
inflicted by Yanni Mendoris. Involuntarily all eyes swung to the Greek. 
He sat upright with a blank face, and by his side Lelia looked equally 
wooden. 

The airman had not died; he had been killed. Stubbs had seen the 
proof of it as soon as Whitfield. There were streaks of saliva on the pillow 
more than a foot from the man’s mouth. The pillow had been doubled 
over his face until he was smothered, and then allowed to fall back. 

Whitfield tried to look as though he were not studying the company. 
He was seeing them together for the first time since he had learned that 
one of them was a traitor; a traitor who had become a murderer. There 
ought to be some sign which would point to that person. 

They picked at their biscuits, sipped their tea, exchanged desultory 
remarks. They appeared to accept his statement that Loveday had died 
of his wounds. Somewhere in the distance the day’s battle tuned up. 
Whitfield was not listening. He was watching. 

Finberg, as though aware of some factor which split the camp into 
military and civilians, sat next to Mendoris. His dark face was set in a 
mask. 

Finberg.^ A man who discovered a body was automatically suspect. 
Whitfield considered his air of simple loyalty. He took pride in being 
accepted as one of the garrison. That did not mean that there was not 
some stream of feeling which ran underground, dark and secret. Finberg 
could accept his role of soldier and at the same time plot their destruction. 

And yet, was it likely that he would execute it when he was on guard ? 
There were other chances for him—or anyone—to slip downstairs while 
the guard clumped about the roof. 

The crumbs of breakfast were disposed of. Diana Berry said to the 
sergeant-major, “Bill, you know the story about the donkey? Its master 
trained it to eat less and less, and just when he got it down to nothing 
and was congratulating himself, it went and died.” 
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“I’m not surprised, miss,” Reed said politely. 

Miss Parish regarded her severely. “You have had just the same as 
anyone else. As it is, there is more to go round than we could have 
expected.” 

She put her hand to her mouth, appalled. There was more to go round 
because they no longer had to feed the airman, and give him their 
precious water. 

George Stubbs was overdoing the elaborate unconcern. He too was 
weighing and measuring, estimating and guessing. He said lazily, “Soon, 
Di, you’ll be back guzzling in Cairo.” 

She turned to the major with bright interest. “Does he mean we shall 
get leaver” 

“If we do, you shall be the first. I’ll apply, anyway.” 

Robert Elliott put in, “When this trouble blows over there will be 
more work than we can manage.” He spoke with the thin joviality of a 
schoolmaster reminding the class of exams ahead. 

Not a sign, not a hint. Whitfield got up. 

While he unlocked the door of the bar Elliott waited at one side with 
ironic deference. “Is Eastwood to be allowed to clear up, sir?” he asked. 

“Later.” 

Whitfield lifted the telephone and reported briefly. 

“The airman who joined us yesterday has died. He was shot accident¬ 
ally by the guard. I agree, sir, a bad show.” He listened. “So that was it. 
Yes, sir, 1 saw it during the night.” He listened again and hung up. 

“The brigadier says our paratr(K>ps are half-way down the road to 
Pineus, but they haven’t been able to fan out and the road is still under 
fire. Password, Coventry; reply, City.” 

“Meantime we hang on,” Elliott said. 

“Naturally. The other news is that last night the rebels stormed the 
prison. They released four hundred men, slaughtered the guards and set 
the place on fire. Which means they have four hundred reinforcements.” 

Elliott smiled faintly. “1 hardly think so. They’ll duck underground. 
Now about the morning conference-” 

“No conference today. But inspection as usual.” 

He locked up the bar and led the way to the cellar dcK)r. Elliott said, 
“1 believe you have my key, sir.” The respect was over-emphatic and 
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Whitfield felt a gust of irritation. Elliott had every right to feel aggrieved, 
but Whitfield was walking in a minefield, and he must walk alone. He 
examined the cellar with special care, flashing his torch into dusty corners 
and the gaps between the packing cases. More lfK)d for Elliott’s silent 
irony. At the end tliey returned to the dining-room. 

Fairbairn and Eastwood were waiting to be relieved. They handed 
their Stens to Elliott and the sergeant-major. EastW(K)d made off to his 
kitchen and Fairbairn flopped in a chair. 

“It looks as though we’ve scared them, sir,” he said cheerfully. “No 
action since Tuesday—five days.” 

“Arc you counting on that?” 

“Just maintaining the morale. They’ll get round to us again, 1 don’t 
doubt. I wish you’d let me go out and mosev around for a few hours.” 

“Why?” 

“Intelligence of the enemy, sir,” he replied blandly. 

Whitfield said flatly, “You arc forbidden to leave the hotel. This is a 
direct order. If you try to disobey it you will be placed under close arrest 
and, in due time, court-martialled.” 

“You can’t make it clearer than that, sir.” 

Eastwood was back again, carrying a broom and wearing the virtuous 
look of a soldier who has reason to complain. 

“I was going to sweep out the bar, sir, but it’s locked.” 

Whitfield opened the door and swung himself on to the high counter, 
his feet clear of the floor. Eastwood got busy with the broom. He said, 
“There isn’t much in here I’d want to pinch, sir.” 

“Not even the retsina?” 

“Horrible stuff. All the lads say the same. They’re always glad when 
they’ve had enough.” 

“Just because it’s the same colour as bitter beer, that’s no reason for 
swigging it by the half-pint.” 

“It’s deadly, too. I was talking to a chap in the medics, a few weeks 
back, and he told me retsina does something to you. You know—with 
women. After a while you’re no good at all.” Eastwood paused in his 
sweeping to digest the awful thought. “Well, we don’t want any of that, 
do we.?” 

“The Greeks have been drinking it for four thousand years.” 
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“Ah, but they're different/' Eastwood spoke with the quiet indulgence 
of an Englishman contemplating foreigners. “Look at the stuff they eat. 
Octopuses! They’ve got the constitution for it. We haven’t.” 

From the front ptx'ket of his battledrcss trousers he produced a duster 
and whisked it over the telephone. Whitfield was jerked back to alert¬ 
ness, as though, he told himself in the next second, Eastwood was going 
to call up die enemy before his eyes. He must get a grip on his sense of 
pro[)ortion. He said abruptly, “When you arc on guard with Mr. Fair- 
bairn you arc to stick with him. No wandering off.” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I lock up?” 

“I’ll do it.” 

A dragging weariness came over him, reminding him that he had not 
sle[)t the night before. He bad flogged his mind mucfi harder than his 
body, grappling at problems w^hich slipped away like fish. If he slept, 
perhaps the answer would come. Perhaps the pieces would shift and 
form a pattern. There would be a mental click, he w’ould sit up in bed 
tingling, and all w'ould be plain. 

In his r(X)m he undressed slowly, spread his greatcoat over the blankets 
and slid into bed. Sleep . . . 

Not yet. 

(icorge Stubl)s tap[x:d on the door, then came in and sat on the edge 
of the bed. He said, “All morning I’ve been waiting to talk to you. You 
don’t know who did it, do you ?” 

Whitfield dragged himseli back to life. “Who killed Lovedayr No.” 

“Or why?” 

“Yes. I know that.” 

Stubbs .said angrily, “Then stop stalling. You know who didn’t do it. 
Did Miss Parish or Diana Berry or Lelia go in there and smother that 
airman with his own pillow?” 

“No.” He tlioLight, and then .said again, “No.” 

“So we come to the men. The first one you tick off is me.” 

“Do I.?” 

The American stared at him long and hard, his brown face .set. He 
went on quietly, “Peter, you need help. When Finberg prowled, I was 
on the roof.” 

Whitfield nodded. “It wasn’t anv of the women and it wasn’t you. 
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That leaves seven. Elliott, F'airbairn, Reed, Eastwood, Einherg and Men- 
doris. Plus myself. I could have killed him before I joined you on the 
roof.” He paused. “I didn’t.” 

Stubbs rapped out, “Who did? All right, you don’t know. Hut you 
know why. Tell me.” 

Wliitfield realized how desperately he needed an ally, a new mind. 
“Lovedav didn’t escape as he told us. He was sent here, with a message 
for someone here. Listen.” 

Stubbs heard him without interrupting. At length he said softly, “The 
chump. Hut why kill him?” 

“He might have talked. If he had escaped accordii^g to schedule, good. 
But Mendoris put a stop to that.” 

“Which means the message wasn't for him. Five left,” Stubbs went 
on cheerfully. “We're weeding ’em out.” 

“Look at them one by one. Eastwood?” 

“No.” 

“Sergeant-Major Reed?” 

“No. That leaves three.” 

“Finberg, Elliott, Fairbairn. One of them got that message from out¬ 
side. And killed Lovedav when he failed to gel away.” 

Stubbs was deep in thought. “Robert,” he murmured. “Robert Elliott 
is my unfavourite character, so Fm prejudiced. C^olin? He wouldn’t bat 
an eye at killing anyone if he thought it was useful. As for Finberg— 
you tell me what goes on in that mind of his. Hut dammit, Peter,” he 
exploded, “we’ve lived with them, seen them at close cjuarters. Robert 
may be prissy, Colin may be a tough, and h'inberg may keep himself to 
himself. That doesn’t make any of them—a ” 

“A traitor,” Whitfield supplied. “Hut somebody is. And at the 
moment there is nothing at all we can do about it.” 

CHAPTER 5 

H e slept through truce lime. At 3.30 in the afternoon Eastwood 
wakened him, putting down a small jug of water. 

“Captain Stubbs’s compliments, and he would be obliged if you would 
make this last for thirty-six hours.” 
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Whitfield yawned. “Aren’t you looking forward to that bath we shall 
have one of these days?” 

“Ablutions don’t worry me, sir. 1 always say that if you wash your 
hands you can skip the rest for a while.” 

He left and Whitfield hopped out of bed, shivering in the cold air. He 
had slept well. No flash of inspiration had come to him while he slept, 
but he felt as though his batteries were recharged. Confiding in George 
Stubbs had been a help. 

He poured out half the water and washed and shaved. When he had 
dressed he strapped his revolver over his greatcoat and was ready for 
guard. He looked forward to that; it would give him a chance to probe 
Mendoris. 

The winter afternoon was already darkening and the stairs were in 
gloom. Half-way down he stumbled over a dark form sitting there. 

“Lelia!” 

She moved aside. “I wanted to speak to you before you went down.” 
She sounded faintly hostile. 

“Something wrong?” 

“My father and 1 have agreed that it would be bettei if we stayed here 
no longer. We shall leave this evening.” 

In the discussion with Stubbs they had written off Mendoris as a sus¬ 
pect. But now he wanted to leave. The girl made no move to get up so 
he sat down beside her. His shoulder brushed hers and the small act of 
being close to her told him that Lelia needed help. (Gently he said, “Let 
me hear about it.” 

Her lips were unsteady and her long fingers twined and untwined. 
“We have been your guests and we are grateful. But now we are no 
longer welcome, so we must go.” 

“No longer welcome?” 

“You were asleep and did not sec. But my father did no more than 
his duty, and if the airman died it was not his fault.” 

“Nobody suggests that it was.” 

She said vehemently, ''Everyone suggests it. They don’t say so, they 
don’t even hint at it in words. English people arc polite and correct. If 
we speak they answer, but no more than they need. Their politeness is 
an insult. It accuses my father.” 
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He had a sudden sharp vision of what had been happening while he 
was asleep. He could see the bleak dining'rcK>m with the boredom of the 
dragging hours. Sprawling figures sunk in gloom, waiting for the hours 
to pass. So much was familiar, a replica of yesterday and the day before 
that. But now there was the added factor which Lelia had interpreted 
wrongly. In this small community the death of Loveday was like a death 
in a family to which distant relatives are summoned. Their emo¬ 
tions are not touched, but the occasion makes them awkward and un¬ 
natural. 

“This behaviour you complain of was not directed solely at you.” 

She admitted grudgingly, “No one has had much to say.” 

“just so. They remember that a man lies dead.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “The airman? There are many people 
dead in Athens, more every hour, fine and generous people. He was a 
stranger and a coward, but because he was English the F^nglish accuse 
my father. Yet he is better dead.” 

Whitfield said patiently, “No one is better dead.” 

“This one is. He was a weakne.ss to all of us. You could not afford to 
harbour him because cowardice is an infection that spreads. So far we 
have been spared it.” 

He was reminded of his Oreek mother: the over simplification, the 
over-emphasis. 

“Lelia, listen to me. No one says your father killed the corporal, and 
no one thinks it. You’ve got ejuite the wrong picture. I’his attitude you 
talk of didn’t start today. For two weeks now we’ve been living under 
handicaps. It wasn’t so bad at first—in fact some of us .seemed to find it 
rather a lark—but as time gcK's on your fund of good nature begins to 
run out. You become silent and [xttish. If we stayed here much longer 
we should reach the stage of friction and brooding about tiny things that 
don’t matter.” 

She was silent; he sensed that she did not believe him. 

“The point is-” he began gently, and l(x>ked up. Yanni Mendoris 

was hastening down the stairs, his greatcoat flapping. 

Whitfield scrambled to his feet. “I didn’t realize it was time-” 

“Not cjuite, sir. We Circeks have a reputation for being without a 
sense of time. To make up for it in a small way, I am early. I behave like 
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the sergeant-major.” Me scowled in mimicry. “ ‘On parade at four 
o'clock means five minutes to.’ ” 

The old man’s geniality made it plain that his daughter had been 
exaggerating. Whitiield said, “'I hc system of double guards is for the 
two men to remain together.” 

“I have observed it, sir, and 1 shall cany out my duties correctly. 
Especially as it is tor the last lime.” 

'Mie major said caretully, “i^elia has been describing the—ah—atmo 
sphere in the mess. We must all ot us avoid giving way to imaginary 
slights.” 

“I am not given to fancies, sir.” 

“Ciood.” T'liev went downstairs together. 

At the entrance to the dining room W hitfield surveyed the assembled 
company, and it was as he had pictured it. Elliott and Sergeant-Major 
Reed were yawning over a cliessboard. Diana lierry held a skein of khaki 
wool which Miss Parish wouiul itUo a ball. 'I’lie miasma of boredom was 
almost visible. 

“No,” Mendoris continued. “At my age a man allows for the fact that 
other people don't think as he does. I>iit at the end of my turn of guard 
duty my daughter and 1 wish to leave.” 

Whitfield sna[)ped, “W^cll, you can’t. You are under my orders. No 
one is going to leave. Is that clear? No one.” 

He stop[)ed as Einbcrg and Stubbs, the guard they were to relieve, 
came in from the kitchen. Something in Stubbs’s expression made faint 
alarm bells jangle inside W^hitfield’s head. 

“What is it, George?” 

He said in a low voice, “I heard that last, and you’re a little late with 
it. Someone has already left. Colin Fairbairn.” 

“The kitchen, George.” 

They turned out Eastwood, who was boiling a pan of water, and sat 
down at the scrubbed tabic. 

Stubbs said, “Finberg and I took over from C^olin and Eastwood at two 
o’clock. We patrolled until three, and then I remembered 1 was due to 
check the ammunition with Colin. He wasn’t in the dining-room, so I 
thought he would be sleeping upstairs. I went through all the bedrooms 
and everywhere else I could think of.” 
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“Finberg knows?” 

“Naturally. Hut no one else so far. Colin’s uniforms arc in his room, 
but his civilian clothes arc missing.” 

Whitfield exploded, “How did he get out? Damn it, you were on 
guard!” 

“It wasn’t by the front door. He would have had to pass everyone in 
the dining room. It wasn’t the kitchen, because the window was barred 
on the inside. Unless he had an accomplice to fasten up after him?” He 
looked at Whitfield dubiously. 

“We can rule that out. So we are left with the back dtxir. Why didn’t 
vou sec him when he was outside?” 

“He picked a time when we weren’t on the nxif.” 

“Was the back door open ?” 

“No. It has a spring lrx:k that snaps shut after you. In thirtv seconds 
he could be among the ruins of the iigora and work his way round to the 
town.” 

Whitfield went to the kitchen door and called, “Sergeant Major!” 

Reed left the chCsSs table and joined them. “Sir.” 

“The other evening Mr, Fairbairn left the hotel on a scouting exjx‘di- 
tion of his own. You were on guard at the time, and you let him out and 
admitted him again.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“He gave you the order—I understand that. What I want to know is, 
has the same thing happened since?” 

“Not to my knowledge, sir. Mr. Fairbairn said that he would not ask 
for my help again because it was unfair to me.” 

“I’m not doubling your word, Reed, and I'm not making any charges. 
But I want you to understand this. If you know anything about Mr. 
Fairbairn’s movements, it is absolutely vital to all of us that you tell me 
now.” 

Reed said stiffly, “I don’t know anything, sir.” 

Whitfield looked at him searchingly, trying to interpret what lay 
behind the mask of the professional .soldier. Reed gazed stolidly at the 
rack of kitchen plates. Perhaps he was surprised, perhaps he was 
offended; the mask concealed everything. 

Whitfield sighed. “Right. As you must have gathered, Mr. Fairbairn 
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has left the hotel again. You will keep the information to yourself until I 
make it known.” 

“Yes, sir.” He waited for a moment, then did a stamping about turn 
and left. 

Stubbs, leaning on the sink, said, “1 believe him.” 

“So it was CY)lin.” 

“Why not? Ho was on the short list we worked out.” 

Colin Fairbairn, who had spent two years in the mountains, in the 
days when the cause of the partisans stood shiningly for justice against 
tyranny. 'I’hey must have been gm)d days for him. 'I’hcre he was the 
comrade of men like himself, arrogant in their strength and believing 
that nothing g<x)d was to be obtained except by [)attlc. Like them he 
would des[)ise weakness and compromise. 

C^olin Fairbairn, Whitfield thought savagely, was a young fool who 
projected his whooping childhood games ol cowboys and Indians into 
real life. And now he was gone. 

Stubbs said, “I don’t know how you feel, but for me it's a relief.” 

Y"es, a relief. He could look at the familiar faces and not try to burrow 
into the secret thoughts behind them. Wliittield made a silent apology’ 
to each of them. 

Fie said, “That message Loveday brought in simply told Fairl)airn 
to get out.” 

Stubbs nodded. “So it’s to be tonight.” 

“Take the roof—on your own, this time—and stay there.” 

“Okay, but they won’t try anything before dusk.” He went out. 

There was much to do before dusk. He called Elliott from the dining¬ 
room and Elliott waited with chilly politeness for orders. The last 
twelve hours had destroyed even the pretence of amity. 

“Please get everyone to assemble in the bar.” 

“Now, sir? It’s locked, you remember.” 

“I am about to unlock it.” 

“And the guard, sir?” 

“George Stubbs will carry on alone for the time being. I want every¬ 
one else—except Fairbairn. He i,sn’t here.” 

Elliott’s eyebrows went up and he began to ask a question, but changed 
his mind. Still wrapped in his aloofness he went to call the meeting. 
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They assembled in silence. Whitfield waved them to chairs and took 
up his stance at the bar, thrusting his hands into the pcxrkcts of his great¬ 
coat and scowling at his b<x)ls. He felt like an undergraduate about to 
make his first s[xrcch to the Philosophical Society. 

Straightening up, he faced the eight pairs of eyes. 

“The first thing 1 want to tell you is that wc shan’t be here much 
longer. You’ve put up with a good deal of tedium and discomfort, but 
three or four more days should see the end of it. By that time the Pir;eus 
road should be cleared and men and equipment will be pouring in.’’ So 
much for the pep talk. 

“However,’' he went on, “it's not just a question of sitting and wait 
ing. The insurgents are anxious to capture this place. They've had one 
shot at it, and we can take it as certain that they will have another. And 
that, I have to tell you, will be very soon.’’ 

Whitfield paused. He was coming to the difficult part. 

“You’ll have remarked that Mr. Fairbairn isn’t here. He has left the 
hotel on a .special mi.ssion. His al>sencc is connected with what I have 
just mentioned, that the enemy is going to come at us again. My e.stimate 
is that wc shall be attacked this evening." 

He kept his voice pleasantly matter-of-fact. No one moved, and the 
only sound was a sharp intake of breath. 

“From now on all of us will remain at action stations. (Captain Filliott 
will command the rcKjf, with Private Eastw(x>d and Mr. F'inbcrg. It’s 
going to be cold up there so take your blankets. Front door: Sergeant- 
Major Reed. Back door: CapUiin Stubbs. The kitchen window will be 
barricaded. 1 will keep on the move. 

“The ladies will remain in the bedroom corridor. Providing things 
are still quiet at dinner-time they will carry rations to the various posts. 
Tlicn they are to return to the corridor and stay there. Beds will be put 
out in the corridor. If there are any questions, please make them brief." 

Mendoris .said, “You made no mention of me, sir." 

“You will act as guard to the ladies." 

The old man said coldly, “There is nothing to guard in the corridor. 
Last time my place was with Captain Elliott on the roof." 

“That won’t be necessary this time. After the last affair I decided tliat 
the ladies should not be left entirely alone.” 
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“Pardon me, sir. My impression is that you decided it when I spoke 
just now.” 

Whitfield thought irritably, If the old fire-eater wants to spend the 
night freezing on the roof it would serve him nght if 1 let him. He said, 
“That is an order, Mr. Mendoris.” 

'Phere were no other questions. They went to work with a hustle and 
a chatter that had a tingle ot anticipation. After the long boredom there 
was a sense of achievcnieiit in being active. Miss Parish climbed happilv 
to the roof in search of Stubbs and wagged her head with him over the 
ration allocation. The two younger women dragged cots and blankets 
into the corridor. The men lugged bedding to their posts and Elliott 
supervised the distribution of arms and ammunition. Whitfield, prowb 
ing restle.sslv, was reminded of preparations for a party. 

In half an hour everything was ready, and at once the atmosphere 
changed again. A hush of waiting settled on the garrison. 

Whitfield was in the bar wlicn Elliott reported. 

“Robert, 1 forgot one thing—the lights. 1 want everything we Ciin lay 
hands on for tonight. That means five lamps—two for the stairca.se, one 
for the dining-rcxim, and one each for Reed and Stubbs.” 

Elliott said fiatly, “The oil won't run to it.” 

“It must. I’m gambling that they'll come tonight.” 

Elliott’s stare was o()enlv hostile. “Why?” 

Whitfield held out his cigarette case. “I’ve got two. No.^” He smiled. 
Now that doubt and indecision were behind him he could understand 
how Elliott felt, even sympathize with it. 

Elliott’s face was white and set. He said, “For some reason I have 
forfeited your confidence, but you expect full co-operation, applied in¬ 
telligently. The two things don’t go together. You ccaifiscatcd my key to 
the cellar. You took to locking up the bar which contains only a vat of 
wine. You tell us that the airman died, but his wounds were nowhere 
near the fatal kind. You let Fairbairn roam off on his own. And now 
you have private information that we arc going to be attacked tonight.” 

Whitfield said quietly, “I couldn’t tell you before, but I can now. Sit 
down, and Fll keep it as brief as I can.” 

He sat, and as Whitfield talked his tight look changed to open 
astonishment. “Fairbairn was on the other side.^” 
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“He still is.“ 

“And Fairbairn killed Loveday?’’ 

“So it emerges now. At the time it could hav'c been any one of us. 
Even you. So I had to keep it to myself. Fairbairn skipped out to join 
his friends this afterncx)n, and that is why I think the attack is coming 
tonight.” 

Elliott, still bemused, said absently, “I think 1 will have the cigar¬ 
ette. Thanks.” 

They smoked together in the dusk. At length Elliott said as though 
to himself, “But to kill a wounded man . . .” 

Whitfield had had longer in which to get used to the idea. He said 
brutally, “His plan was to make away with the lot of us, including 
three women. He wouldn’t hesitate to get rid of a stranger who had 
served his purpose.” 

“So it’s to be tonight.” Elliott frowned. “Yes, I see that. lUit it won’t 
be like last time. When they told Fairbairn to get out they surrendered 
any chance of surprising us. I’hat means they arc bursting with con¬ 
fidence. How much do they know about it at Corps?” 

“I’ve just phoned the brigadier that wc expect some trouble. He 
wishes us g(X)d hunting.” 

Elliott said angrily, “Well he may, sitting on his bottom in his office. 
Did you tell him how bad it may her” 

“Wc don’t know how bad it may be.” Whitfield was uneasy. “He 
told me to keep the wheels turtiing for two or three da vs more and then 
the army will be along in a big way.” 

“What wc need is the army along in a big way right now, tonight. 
Or even in a little way. One tank would do—even a half-track. It was 
plain common sense to tell them.” 

So it was, Whitfield thought, so it was. And if he had been peremp¬ 
tory the brigadier would have listened. Why then had he kept silent? 
Not because he yearned for glory. The thought of the lives which he 
was responsible for weighed tcx> heavily to permit any such nonsense. 
Elliott was right; an armoured car nosing round the corner from the 
main road would be the loveliest sight in the world. But he had not 
demanded it. 

Deep inside him a conviction had crystallized that, until all else failed, 
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his duty was to hold on with what he had, and allow the major task to 
continue undistracted. 

They were an army in a hostile country, and even now they were not 
far from defeat. A little thing could change the balance, and the out¬ 
come would be vastly more momentous than losing here in Athens. 
Defeat could fasten Red tyranny on the very shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and to prise it loose might Ik* the work of years. There had 
already been enough D-Days, enough flamboyant promises to return, 
enough bodies washing in the surf. Ihe job was to remain. 

The Zeus Hotel, the people in it, the cache of explosives under their 
feet were a tiny fragment of the paiiern. IV) win here would speed, by 
ever so little, the necessary victory. 'I’o call for help before it became 
imperative would dilute the main effort and delay that victory. If disaster 
was inevitable he, Whithcld, would be the judge of the moment. It had 
not come yet. 

For anyone who noticed omens—and the most rational soldier on the 
edge of battle gives attention to the smallest omen—the evening exactly 
resembled that of five nights ago, when the first attack was beaten off. 
Now, as then, the moon struggled through low clouds. A drizzle of 
rain was falling, fine and cold, and driven by a thin wind. Of more 
significance was the fact that although they moved al)out the roof freely 
the sniper opposite w'as lun to be tempted. That too had hap|)cned before. 
Eastwood, stowing the bedding under gas capes, grunted with antici¬ 
pation. Perhaps Major Whitfield knew what he was talking about. 

Finberg, sheltering behind the chimney slack, had no doubt of it. 
Tlie quiet was almost imcanny, as though some spring was being coiled 
for release. They were coming tonight. 

Captain Elliott unroped the tarpaulin over the box of grenades and 
lifted the lid. The little bombs, each in its compartment like an egg in 
an egg box, gleamed dully. He was humming under his breath, and 
for Private Eastwood this was further confirmation that things were 
going to pop. Before an action die officers always cheered up, pretend¬ 
ing to the men that this was what they had been waiting for and wel¬ 
comed. It fooled nobody, but its meaning was unmistakable. 

Eastwood said, “I hope they get it over quick, sir.” 
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“Thirsting for bl(K)d, arc vour” He sounded positively genial. “That\s 
what 1 like to sec—conhdcnce.“ 

“1 don't know about that, sir. But it stands to reason that we arc better 
off up here than they arc down in the street.” 

“Reasonable indeed. Mr. Finbcrg, 1 am sure you would be more 
effective with a Sten." 

Finberg gripped tlie rifle hrmlv. ”1 preler this, sir. 1 am used to it. 
In Italy 1 gained a marksman's badge." He too was conscious of Elliott’s 
unwonted good humour and he found it disturbing. 

Elliott’s mind was clear now, alcrt—ehcerful, even. Now that he 
knew everything Whitfield knew, he felt a surge of warm conlidence. 
He said to Eastwcwxi, “Get over to the rear parapet and stav there. Keep 
your head down as much as you can." 

Eastwood crossed the roof and Itxiked over. Below him the garden 
was in shadow, but luminous clouds showed up the agora l)cyond, the 
e.xcavatcd streets, jagged w'alls and stumps of pillars. 7'hev reminded 
him of a cemetery. 

A rifle cracked and he sprawled bcIow' the parapet. The bullet chipj>ed 
the coping and sang off into the night. 

“Never touched me," he said with satisfaction, and clicked the safety 
catch of his Sten. He jerked to his feet, and wnihout waiting for orders 
loosed a five-second burst into the tumbled ruins. 

Silence again. He [)eercd cautiously, and below him he could make 
out flitting figures. Stubbs had seen them too; they heard his gun chatter 
thrcjugh the [K'ephole in the back dcxir. 

Whitfield appeared on the roof. Eastwood wms on his feet again, with 
a longer burst this time. Stubbs was busy, too. When they ceased fire 
they heard someone screaming like a rabbit in a snare. 

Eastwoexi fitted a new magazine aiul grinned. “That’s one of them 
we’ve seen off.” 

This was not the attack, Whitfield decided. This was the diversion, 
an invitation to concentrate on the rear. Out there they knew it was 
hopeless to assault the massive rear wall with small-arms fire. More 
im[X)rtant, it was unlikely that any substantial body of (Greeks could 
be persuaded to brave the agora at night. The objective was to 
draw the defence away from where the real attack must come. The front. 
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He said to Eastw(X)d, “Stay here until you get an order from me to 
move.’' 

Then he wriggled towards Elliott and Finberg and tcxjk a quick look 
at the tram-car and empty street, l^his was the way they had come before 
and they would come this way again. 

Suddenly Finberg gave a cry. A fantastic thing had happened. The 
crossing at the end ol the street was still empty, but by some miracle 
the road on the nearer side of the derelict tram-car was peopled with 
moving shapes. From the front door Reed had seen them, t(X), and his 
gun was spitting. 

“What the hell!” \\ bitfield shouted in disbelief. 

The shaf)es dissolved, taking refuge under and inside the car. Shots 
spattered the stone front of the hotel and the heavy wiitdow shutters of 
the dining-room and died away. 

“They came out of the ground itself.” Finberg’s voice was dry. 

Whitfield said softly, “There it was all the time, and I never diought 
of it.” 

It had been under their eyes for nearly two weeks, the metal manhole 
cover five yards in front of the tram-car. 

“Keep that hole covered,” he told Finberg. “We don’t want any 
more sewer rats.” 

Elliott put in, “I’d better do that.” 

“No. There may be another job for you.” 

Elliott looked worried. “The sewers generally follow the line of the 
street. This one probably runs right under us. If they have any dyna¬ 
mite-” 

“Tons of it. How do you think they have managed all those demoli¬ 
tions.'^ They could blow us to glory at any time. But as long as they 
want that stuff in the cellar they won’t.” 

“The cellar.” Elliott was startled. “They could come up right under 
our feet.” 

“No. There are no manholes or secret passages down there. They’ll 
have to come from outside or not at all.” 

There was a sound from the trap-door. They swung round and gaped, 
half expecting armed men to gush on to the roof. 

“Get down, you silly fool I” Whitfield shouted. 



**Major Whitfield!” Miss Parish, tray in hand, was a figure of stern 
dignity. “There is no occasion for rudeness.” 

He grabbed the tray and forced her down by the shoulders. “What 
the devil are you doing here.?” 

“Following your instructions. It happens to be eight o'clock. I must 
say that never in my life-” 

“Sorry.” He felt like a small boy rebuked for dirty hands. Her solid 
calm, though ludicrous, was useful. There had just been a moment when 
all of them were in danger of losing their cairn. 

Elliott picked up a sardine sandwich. “Very thoughtful of you, Miss 
Parish. F(X)lish but thoughtful.” 

“There are only two each.” She Icxjked round. 

“I’ll take them,” Whitfield .said hastily. She was quite capable of 
strolling about the roof with the tray. He crawled across to Eastwood 
and then to Finberg and made his way back. 

Miss Parish said, “There is no tea yet because I am not sure which of 
the water is clean. I must ask Mr. Eastwood.” 
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“We’ll have it later. You'd better get back before you—before you 
catch cold.” 

“Very well." 

He watched her narrowly, ready to grab her if she stood up. She 
took the tray and with an air of humouring him she made towards the 
trap-door at an ungainly crouch, her broad bottom in the air. Whit¬ 
field chewed a biscuit. He caught Elliott's eye and spontaneously they 
broke into a laugh. 

“If those characters ever do get in here,” Whitfield said, “she'll tell 
them to wipe their feet.” 

He saw Finberg's shoulder twitch and the rifle cracked. 

“Did you get him.^” 

“Yes, W.” 

The round blackness of the manhole was broken by a smudge, the 
head and shoulders of a man who did not move. Then the smudge dis¬ 
appeared, drawn down by invisible hands. 

Undoubtedly it was worrying. That tram-car was crammed with men, 
inside and underneath, and there were others in the sewer beneath the 
road. The strength of the defence had lain in the fact that an assault 
must be made down a hundred yards of open street, raked by fire. Now 
the enemy had leapfrogged half that distance. If the two movements 
were co-ordinated . . . 

They were. At last the Greeks were coming in earnest. They poured 
round the end of the road and down the street, yelling and firing with¬ 
out aim or discipline. Those who had cowered in the tram-car surged 
into the of)en. They were a mob, a rabble, by any military standards 
laughable, but their frenzy was daunting. 

And yet it was stimulating, too. Their wild mood sparked up to the 
roof, and Whitfield understexjd in a flash how some men lose their minds 
in battle and attempt—and sometimes achieve—feats which sanity de¬ 
clares impossible. He wanted to stand up and shout, challenge and defy 
them. 7'he habit of responsibility came back, and it told him that he had 
something less than ten seconds in which to act. To his right Finberg 
kept up a steady rapid fire. Behind him Elliott dived for the ammuni¬ 
tion box. Whitfield reached into his pockets and came up with a grenade 
in each hand. He pulled the pin of one and waited. They were seven- 
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second grenades, and if he threw too soon a man with his wits about 
him would have time to return the thing. Six-five-four—he lobbed 
gently to drop the grenade ten yards in front of the building and blast 
the front ranks of the swarm. 

1 he black ball curved away and he ducked. I'hc roar was incredibly 
loud and an orange glare lit the sky. Fragments of concrete and metal 
pattered on the root. I’he second grenade followed, and again the un¬ 
believable explosion. It was hard to imagine so much tearing power in a 
thing you could throw like a cricket balk 

Elliott was with him now. He leaned forward and let his grenade go, 
dropping it almost vertically. Whitfield’s shout of protest was lost in the 
explosion. 

When the echo rumbled away he called angrily, lold it. You'll blow 
the door in.” 

Finberg was in action again. He pressed home another clip, flicked 
the bolt and fired. Another gun was firing on the roof too, and Whit¬ 
field l(K)ked round. Yanni Mendoris was pouring a Sten gun into the 
crowd below. He squeezed the trigger until the gun was exhausted, his 
white hair streaming and his teeth bared in a fixed grin. When the gun 
stuttered into silence he looked round as though uncertain what to do 
next. Then his knees sagged and he slid to the ground and lay on his 
face. 

Whitfield wondered savagely how many dilTcrcnt things he was ex¬ 
pected to deal with at once. “Cease fire! ” he shouted. 

The enemy had already stopped firing and the sharp explosions were 
followed by the aftermath of battle; screams and moans and hysterical 
orders. From the roof they could see moving figures in tfie street. They 
were gathering the wounded, hauling them by head and feet or drag¬ 
ging at their clothing. In front of the tram-car were dark shapes which 
did not move. The vehicle had lurched as though picked up by a giant 
hand and set down again. The panels of the near side were torn away, 
leaving the supporting struts like exposed ribs. 

Finberg leaned over the parapet and steepened the angle of his line 
of fire. Out of the crowd a man had emerged and was marching pur¬ 
posefully towards the front door. 

“Don't shoot,” Whitfield said. And called sharply, “Halt!” 
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CHAPTER 6 

T he man waved something white on a stick. He looked up, his face 
a pale blob, and fumbled for the English words. 

“Sir! Request—we want-“ 

“•Speak in C]reek.“ 

*'Ejl{ansto poll. 1 request a truce, so that we may remove the dead 
and wounded.” 

Whitfield asked, “Why diould we not blow you to l)itsr“ 

“There arc wounded men who cannot defend themselves. We ask for 
a truce for an hour. After that we can talk again.” 

Whitfield turnal over the proposal, seeking a trap. The Circeks in¬ 
voked the conventions of war not from humanity but because they were 
sometimes useful. As now. 

But he himself could do with a breathing space. I le called down, “One 
hour. But if anyone approaches, we fire.” 

The man waved his flag in acknowledgment and retreated. 

Elliott said thoughtfully, “lliey must have taken a worse beating than 
we know.” 

Whitfield bent over Mendoris, wlu) lay on his face where he had 
fallen. There was no sign of injury until he lurjied him over and saw 
the ripped greatcoat and the blood. Fhe bullet had gone through his 
heart and he must have been dead before he touched the ground. His 
eyes were staring, frozen in their wild purpose at the instant of death. 
Whitfield let him fall back. “You all right, Finbergr” 

“All right, sir.” 

“There’s an armistice for an hour. Keep your eye on them, but don’t 
fire unless they approach. Eastwotxl.^” 

“All okay, sir.” 

Elliott looked down at the body. “Verdict: suicide.” 

“Pretty nearly. All I have to do now is break the news to his daughter.” 
All 1 have to do, he thought. 

He went downstairs. In the candlelight of the corridor the three 
women looked at him expectantly. 

“There won’t be any more shooting for a while.” He avoided Lelia’s 
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dark eyes. He could tell her now. No, he couldn't. It would be better to 
tell her when they were alone. As commander, he persuaded himself, 
his first duty was to look to the defences. 

At the back door Stubbs looked round from his peephole. He said 
cheerfully, “You sounded pretty busy. I’ll get us all a drink.” 

Whitfield nodded. “There’s a truce for an hour.” 

With Elliott he made his way to the front door, where the sergeant- 
major stood facing the open grille. The Sten trailed from his right hand, 
and when he turned they saw that the other hand covered his eyes as 
though he had a headache. 

“Anything wrong, Reed?” 

“Nothing much, sir. It was the flash.” 

“Take your hand away.” 

When he did, Whitfield felt sick. Mendoris had died of a bullet clean 
through his heart, scorning danger and meeting a painless end. This was 
worse, much worse. Reed was alive, but the bridge of his nose was 
smeared with a bloody pulp. 

He said apologetically, “The third grenade fell a bit close. It sort of 
dazzled me, but it will wear ofl.” 

“We’d better see to it.” It would not wear off thib side of the grave. 

Elliott had already doubled away in search of the first-aid box. Whit¬ 
field brought up a chair and Reed sank into it, covering his eyes again. 

He said in a tired voice, “You’re going to be short-handed, sir. Any 
other casualties?” 

“Mr. Mendoris is dead.” 

“I'm sorry.” 

“Yes. We’ll get you to bed.” 

“No need for that, sir. Let me change places with someone on the 
roof. 1 can still toss a grenade by numbers.” 

“I hope there will be no more grenades.” 

Elliott came back with a bowl of water and bandages. Reed sat very 
still while they tended him. When it was done and the dressing was a 
neat band across his eyes he l<x)kcd grotesquely like an illustration from 
some magazine story of the Oimean W’ar, where everyone was wounded 
in the most picturesque places. 

Stubbs appeared with a tray of glasses. “Rcx)m service,” he said, put- 
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ting a glass in Reed's hand. And in an English drawl, “Jolly good luck, 
old chap.” 

“Cheers, sir." He pulled a face. “1 never did like rctsina, and it tastes 
worse when you can't see it." 

“To bed with voii, Sergeant-Major," Whitfield said and glanced at 
Elliott with careful indifference. 

“I'll give you a hand." Elliott's voice and expression remained set and 
ujiemotional as he took the wounded man's arm. He had seen Whit¬ 
field's glance and read its meaning; whether he sjx)ke or not was up to 
himself. Casually, as though the words cost Inm nothing, he added, 
“That grenade, by the way, was mine." 

“Was it, sir: If it w'as like the two that went before, it gave them 
something to think about." 

Elliott guided him up the stairs. Stubbs, gazing after them, said, “So 
that's what they mean by guts." 

“Reed.?" 

“And Robert, too." 

“Yes." He wondered whether Elliott was really the dry stick he 
appeared to be. Since their talk before the battle his behaviour had been 
altogether more human. And rationally he had nothing to reproach 
himself with. These things happened. You heard a noise in the dark 
and shot up your own patrol. You misread a map and dropped bombs 
on your own trcx)ps. You lobbed a grenade a yard or two off course and 
blinded your own sergeant-major. 

But Whitfield was deeply glad this mistake was not his. 

He glanced at his watch. Almost half an hour of the cease fire had 
gone. “Conference in five minutes," he said abruptly. And when that 
was over there could be no further excuse for not seeing Lclia. 

Whitfield, Elliott and Stubbs met sombrely in the bar. Stubbs pro¬ 
duced a packet of cigarettes, muttering something about having come 
across a small extra supply. They each took one without comment and 
smoked guiltily. 

“Well, George.?" 

“Em worried about the water. Looking after that airman used up a 
heck of a lot, and now there’s Reed. If we have any more wounded we 
shall be in bad trouble." 
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“Robert?’’ 

He considered. “A couple more attacks like the last will sec us off. 
Wc have only five men left.” 

“They don’t know that.” 

Elliott eyed the telephone and shrugged. “If it were m\' say-so, I 
should send for that tank now.” 

Stubbs smoked unhap|iilv. “Call rnc a quitter it you like, Peter. But 
any more of this and it will be (’duster’s last stand.” 

It was what Whitfield expected them to say. It was what he had been 
saying to himself. 1 le recalled his silent promise that when the moment 
came he would not fail to recognize it and act. The moment had arrived. 

Elliott mistook his silence lor indecision. He said fiercely, “Get that 
tank —now. You won't have another chance.” 

Whitfield lifted the phone and dialled, reporting. He said, “I see,” 
and covered the mouthpiece. “Brigadier Bennett is still at dinner.” 
Then into the phone, “Ask him to come at once. Dammit, of course Til 
take the responsibility!” 

A long pause. T'hen, “W'hitficld, sir. W’e’ve just beaten off an attack, 
and there’s another in the offing.” He listened to the crackling ques¬ 
tions. “Yes, sir, several. We’re reduced to four military personnel and 
one civilian.” Mc)rc angrv crackles. “Glad to hear it’s gt)ing well, sir, 
but I’m afraid our situation here is serious.” His voice became formal. 
“Yes, sir, an official request.” 

He listened again and hung up. “I picked a bad time.” 

“The dinner hour is always a bad time to disturb a staff officer,” 
Stubbs said. “Did he come across?” 

“Yes. Help is on the wav. They have an armoured car in the work¬ 
shop for radio repairs and he’s getting it moving now.” 

Elliott grunted. “So long as its tracks keep turning we can dispense 
with the radio.” 

Whitfield took rapid stock. “Half an hour, the Brigadier said. That 
takes us over the truce limit. Our friend with the flag said he would be 
back, and I’ll try to stall him for a while. Meanwhile, Robert, you take 
over the front door. With a little glib talking-” 

All three of them jum[x.‘d to their feet. On the roof a gun was stut¬ 
tering. 
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When they got there they found a niel&. Three forms writhed on the 
ground : Eastwood, Finbcrg and a woman, Lelia. 

“Oh, God,” Whitfield said, and dived to the parapet. He could see 
them below, gesticulating and shouting in anger, but by some miracle 
no one returned the fire. When he turned round Lelia was on her feet, 
her breast heaving and her hair wild. She writhed in the grasp of Finberg 
and Eastwocxl, sobbing. Pain shot through Whitfield like a knife thrust. 
This was his doing, his sin ol omission. 

“Let her go,” he ordered. They stood aside and she rubbed her upper 
arms. “Now, Eastwood.” 

Eastwood’s face was red with anger. “We were talking, sir, me and 
Finberg, when she came up on the roof. I was just going to tell her to 
get back down when she saw the”—he groped—“when she saw her 
father. She let olT a scream. I reckon she didn’t know he was—didn’t 
know what had happened to him.” 

“No,” said Whitfield tonelessly. “Fm afraid she didn’t.” 

“Before we could move,” Eastwood went on indignantly, “she 
grabbed my Sten from against the chimney stack and was firing down 
the street, screeching like she was barmy. W’ell, sir, we stopped her as 
best we could.” Sorrowfully he examined the scratches on his hands. 
“She bit me, too.” 

The girl broke into a torrent of Greek, the words a long spit of scorn. 
“You are afraid, all of you. You pretend that war is a children’s game 
and you can stop it when you are tired or frightened. You let them take 
their wounded away so that they can come back and kill you. Those 
scum out there laugh at you because you are babies. Kill them, kill all 
of them! Death is all they understand. And if you are tex) frightened, 
let a woman do it for vou. I would tear out their nails, burn out their 
eyes. I would-” 

She threw herself across the body of her father, moaning incoherently. 
Embarrassed and helpless, the men looked away, torn between sym¬ 
pathy and repulsion. Her sin was not that by firing the gun she had 
imperilled ail their lives. It was worse than that; she had given way to 
naked emotion. 

Finberg returned to his post at the parapet. He said, “The man with 
the white flag is back.” 
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He sounded relieved. They were all relieved. Here was somediing 
they could cope with. 

Whitfield, empty-handed, advanced five paces into the street. In the 
door behind him Elliott had his Sten trained on the Greek. He ap¬ 
peared to be unarmed, and in his tight shabby suit he looked like a 
down-at-heel cafe lounger. He held out his free hand, his unshaven 
face split in a grin. Whitfield ignored the hand. 

“You want to talk to mer“ 

“Come and have a drink.’’ 

“We’ll talk here.” 

The man shrugged. “You think we would kidnap your” 

“Yes.” He was calculaling. 'I he armoured car would not be here for 
at least fifteen minutes. *‘l am Major Peter Whitfield.” 

“Captain Elascos.” 

Whitfield gave no sign that he recognized tlie name. “I assume that 
you wish to e.xtend the truce.” 

“1 wish to persuade you to surrender. Unless you send for help your 
case is ho[.x:less. There has been enough bloodshed.” 

“More of your blood has licen shed than of ours.” 

The grin was afTablc. “We can aflord more. There are many more of 
us, and we arc proud to shed our bl(X)d for (rrecce.” 

Whitfield repeated ironically, “For Greece?” 

“For the true Cireccc, Hellas, the country of the people. 1 am here to 
give you a choice. You may surrender honourably, and no harm will 
come to any of you.” 

“I have heard of your gentle way with prisoners.” 

He shrugged again. “In a war like this, sometimes things get out of 
hand. Hut I give you my word that 1 am in full command here and 
nothing of that kind can happen. All of you will be treated as prisoners 
of war, fed and cared for.” 

“It sounds delightful. And the other choice?” 

A flash of gold teeth. “Let us not even imagine it. After all, you have 
women with you. 1 understand that Englishmen think almost as highly 
of women as we do.” He shifted a pace to the side as though tired of 
standing in one position. Whitfield realized that he himself was now 
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between the Greek and Elliott’s levelled Sten, and moved in his turn. It 
was done casually; neither gave any sign that he knew what he was 
about. Whitfield said thoughtfully, “You seem to be a valuable man. I 
wonder whether I ought to take you hostage.” 

The Greek’s eyes widened in alarm. “I'he truce . . .” he began. 

“It is over now. I could order my ofiiccr to fire, and I could be back 
inside in five seconds.” 

“That would be treachery !” 

Whitfield said coldly, “As you notice, I speak good Greek. That is 
because my mother was from Salonika, 1 understand the (ireek way of 
looking at the world.” 

“But you arc English! ^'c»u are an officer of the British Army, and 
such things arc not allow'ed.” 

Whitfield suppressed a grin, “I wonder how valuable you arc. Would 
your colleagues ransom your” And as Elascos retreated a step, “Don’t 
tempt me to make up mv mind too suddenly.” 

Ten minutes to go. And now the Greek spoiled it. Flinging his arms 
wide he declaimed passionately, “Shoot me, then. 1 am nothing. But it 
will not save you,” He stood transfixed, waiting for the burst. 

Blast the man. WTitfield ada[)ted himself to the dramatics as best he 
could. He said, “You arc courageous. Captain Elascos, and even in an 
enemy I recognize courage.” He turned to Elliott and held up an im¬ 
perious hand, forbidding him to fire. 

Elascos blew out his cheeks in relief. “And the surrender?” 

“I must consult my colleagues.” 

He laughed. “You are a soviet, eh, a democracy, where every man 
speaks his counsel.” Confident again now, he scowled. “It seems to me 
you are wasting time. You have sent for help, is that it? You have sent 
for a tank^!* He used the English word. 

WTitfield did not move a muscle, but Elascos was suddenly and com¬ 
pletely convinced of the truth. His eyes gleamed with pleasure and he 
said softly, “It will not help you. You will see.” 

“My colleagues-” 

“Let them not think I am bluffing.” He waved sardonically to the 
two dark heads projecting from the parapet. “I have something here 
which will make you believe me,” 
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He signalled behind him. From the dark press of people two men 
emerged with a third between them, his arms round their necks, his 
head lolling and his feet trailing. Whitfield could not see his face, but 
the blond hair was enough. 

He said with difficulty, “Is he dead?” 

“Naturally. His usefulness is at an end. Agents are necessary fellows 
and brave ones, but their function is limited.'* 

The men released the body and Fairbairn slumped like a loaded sack. 
Elascos .said, “You mav have him back." 

“As a token of your mercy?*' 

“1 o show you we arc in earnest. If you resist further your fate will be 
the same as his. Tell your soviet that," 

He looked down with contempt and stirred the body with his pointed 
shoe. Whitfield's control snapped. His fist came round in an arc and 
smashed into the (Jreek’s face. Elascos grunted, swayed and sank to his 
knees. In an instant Whitfield was back inside the hotel and slamming 
the door. Through the grille he saw the Cjrcek pick himself up painfully 
and limp back to the others. The crowd was stirring, and someone was 
haranguing them. Hut for the moment they did not ap[X'ar threatening. 

Elliott said, “That was Colin. Hut he was on their side! The message 
the airman brought was to tell him to get out and join them.'* 

“I suppose they wanted to shut him up. I le had changed sides once— 
from ours to theirs. Maybe he could change back again.’* His voice, as he 
peered through the grille, was savage. “Ela.scos knows the armoured car 
is coming. I don’t know how I gave it away, but he knows.” 

Elliott chewed his lip. “He guessed the obvious.*' 

“Maybe. I'm going up to the roof. The orders arc the same—don’t fire 
before they do.” 

On the bedroom landing Lelia was sitting upright in a chair, staring 
at the wall. He wanted desperately to comfort her, but to touch her hand, 
even to speak, would be an outrageous intrusion. As he hesitated Miss 
Pari.sh and Diana Berry came out of a room, the room of Yanni Men- 
doris. 

The older woman said soberly, “We thought it would be better to get 
him down here.” 

Lelia did not even look up. Miss Parish said with clinical interest, 
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“She hasn’t moved once since she came down, and if you speak she 
doesn’t answer.” 

“Don’t bother her. Let her recover in her own time.” 

“The sergeant-major is in a bad way. 1 think he’s thirsty, but when I 
ask him he just shakes his head.” 

“Get him some water and make him drink it. Tell him that is my 
order, and stand over him until it’s finished.” 

As he climbed to the roof he fell a sudden sick disgust. A fine com¬ 
manding officer 1 am, he told himself. A dead airman in one room, a 
dead Greek in another, a blinded sergeant-major in a third. And outside 
under the sky the body of one of my officers. Because he was the leader, 
they were all Whitfield’s responsibility. 

W’ell, there would be no more. In a few minutes the responsibility 
would be in other luinds; the rescue party was coming. 

“All quiet, Eastwood?” 

“Nothing stirring in the cemetery, sir. Not even the ghosts.” 

At the front parapet Finberg said seriously, “I don’t understand it, 
Major. Five minutes ago the street was crowded, and now they have 
vanished.” 

It was as he said. But for the jagged tram-car and the blob which was 
the body of Colin Fairbairn the street was empty and at the same time 
threatening. Whitfield braced himself for a new unknown. 

It came as a distant rumble that developed into a metallic clatter. Then 
across the end of the street he saw* a half-track, enclosed in light armour. 
Its two-pounder jutted from the sejuat front. 

Whitfield’s elation turned to cold alarm. The thing looked solid and 
self-assured as it rolled round the corner, but ... the commander had 
not been briefed on the job. Either that or he had become careless. After 
the battle on the perimeter these streets must have seemed harmless. 
W'hatevcr the reason, the man’s head and shoulders projected from the 
open top. 

Whitfield tried to shout a warning as the half-track ground clumsily 
round the intersection, but the words were too late. Before the turn was 
complete a swarming mob materialized from the shadows. They jumped 
and scrabbled and clung in a soundless, controlled assault utterly unlike 
their shrieking stampede when they attacked the hotel. The commander 
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was smothered out of sight under a sea of bodies. His unseen crew must 
have been equally overwhelmed, for the vehicle trembled to a halt. 

The most rash form of ambush, and used rarely because it was almost 
certain to fail. The easiest course was to toss a grenade down the hatch 
or wedge an iron bar in the tracks and rip the caterpillars to shreds. But 
this, if it succeeded—and he had just seen it succeed—brought great 
reward. No less than a lighting vehicle, complete, armed and equipped. 

He could hear shouted orders. The crowd cleared. The exhaust 
belched, the gears ground, and the car began to move. 

Whitfield was grabbing grenades from the box. They would nose the 
armoured car to the front door and burst through the timbers. Hut be¬ 
fore it got there- 

He blurted, '‘Ciood God. They must be crazy !'* 

Instead of lumbering towards them like a mechanical battering-ram, 
the vehicle slewed round. Under their incredulous eyes it crawled and 
jerked out of sight. 

Whitfield suppressed a wild laugh. Of course, of course. The tram- 
car, that ugly ruin lying broad across the stieet. They had seen it spout 
armed men almost on their doorstep. And now it had saved them from 
what might have been a coup de grace. Wrecked though it was, the 
tram-car could not be pushed aside by anything less heavy than a Sher¬ 
man tank. 

Report, he told himself urgently, report at once. He clattered down¬ 
stairs to the bar and lifted the phone. As he dialled and the plate spun 
back there was no familiar [>ing. just a dull click. He joggled the cradle 
and called “Hello,'’ and his voice came back at him, flat. For a moment 
he sat still, numbed by the desolate knowledge that they were now 
isolated. Then he shook his head as though to clear away the effects of a 
blow and went up to his room. FIc had no doubts about what must be 
done, only a sense that time was racing. 

He lit his candle and pulled open the wardrobe. The jacket on the 
hanger was a pepper-and-salt affair, altogether too English, and the grey 
flannel trousers had much too fine a crease. But perhaps in the dark they 
would do. He threw them on the floor, scuffed and stamped on them, 
at the same time taking off his overcoat and battledress blouse. He found 
a shirt he had discarded two weeks ago and pulled it over his head, 
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knotted a dark tie l(X)scly, and buttoned up his grey trousers. Then he 
took the Smith and Wesson revolver from his belt on the bed. It sagged 
the pocket of his coat, but that was to the good. He ruffled his hair and 
thanked God it was as dark as that of a Greek. 

A last look round, and he blew out the candle. 

CHAPTER 7 

T hey listened with a careful interest which he found curiously 
touching. Six of them: three women, the British captain, the Ameri¬ 
can liaison offleer and Finberg. They were his charges, they and the 
soldier on the roof and the wounded sergeant major. They depended 
upon him. 

This time there was no calculated humour, no boost to morale. He 
talked in short, jerkv sentences, throwing the facts at tliem one after 
another like stones. Before he l)cgan to speak, his civilian clothes told 
half the story. They needed help urgently and the tele[>hone was out of 
action. Therefore someone must leave the hotel and find a way to the 
perimeter and British headejuarters. Because he spoke tJreek, his chances 
were the best. 

Even Lelia listened, or seemed to. liut she had not spoken and her 
dark eyes were the only part of her which showed life. 

Elliott said, “Let me go. I speak some Cheek.” 

“Not nearly enough.” Elliott could read a Cheek newspaper, but his 
spoken Greek was stilted and literary. 

It sounded like a snub, and Whitfield added more mildly, “You will 
have plenty to do here when 1 have gone.” 

George Stubbs said, “I leadtjuarters will guess there’s been a foul-up 
when the half-track doesn’t report back.” 

“No. It had no radio. Orders were simply to come here and size things 
up. The commander could use his own judgment about whether he 
stayed or pulled out again. Headquarters will assume he decided to stay.” 

“May I say something?” Mi.ss Parish blinked nervously. “I don’t 
question what you are doing, but 1 should like to be sure it is exactly 
what you would do if there were no women here. We don’t want you 
to take any special risks for our sake.” 
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Dinna Berry nodded. 

Lelia came lo life. “You are still playing games," she said. “They have 
sentries out and patrols. 'I’lic first man who shines a light on you in those 
clothes will know you are English." 

“Em afraid there is no other way." 

“Yes. 1 know these streets in the dark, every stone. Whal you propose 
to do now 1 have done often, and the Nazis never caught me. Stay here 
and I will go." 

“'I'hank vou, hut thafs impossible." 

She flashed, "(James again: ( luvalrv towards a woman?" 

“1 promise vou, no. H you had any chance of success 1 should let you 
go. But even if you reached the perimeter you would neyer pass the 
English lines. And vou would certainly nev'er get to Brigadier Bennett. 
They would regard vou as just a crazy (^reek girl." 

She said sullenly, “Vou could write a message." 

“Nothing written." Me turned to Miss Parish. “YfJii can he easy in 
your mind. Whether \du were here or not, this is the only feasible 
plan." 

But Lelia had not finislKcI. “A solitary man will he halted and ques¬ 
tioned. "i'hat always happens. A man and a woman together arouse less 
suspicion. If you allow me to come with you, you will increase your 
chances very much." 

Stubbs, sensing Whitfield's indecision, said thoughtfully, “A little 
protective colouring would help." 

He did not want to allow it. Lelia Wduld he better ofl here. But not 
mtich, really. And she had a point. 

He made up his mind. “Right. You'll let us out at the hack, George. 
Upstairs with the rest of you," 

They filed out. Whitfield said, “Robert—a word with you—wait at 
the hack door, Lelia." And W'hen she had gone, “It's your baby now. 
Nurse it your own way. And take this." 

Elliott smiled, “'fhe cellar key. I'll wear it next to my heart." 

Whitfield glanced at his watch. “Ten thirty. If 1 make it, we should 
be back within an hour." 

“You’ll make it, Peter." 

At the back door Stubbs slid the bolt. “It's nasty and quiet out there," 
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he said. “1 feel happier when things are popping. On your way, l)oy. 
Take care of him, Lelia.” 

She asked, “Must we go this way r “ 

There wms a tremor in her voice and Whitfield looked at her sharply. 
“It’s safer than at the front. Why don't you change vour mind and stay ?” 

She managed a smile. “1 am being foolish.” 

Whitfield took the giiTs hand and in a moment they were over a low 
stone wall and among the ruins of the agora. He halted in the shelter 
of a stump of pillar and took stock, shivering as the night air nipped 
through his civilian clothes. The excavation zone was perhaps hall a 
mile in extent, walled ofi to the south bv the hill of the Acropolis and 
rimmed on the other three sides bv the sprawling modern city. Even as 
it was now, broken and emptv under the milky sky, W'hitheld had a 
sharp vision of w'hat it had been in the days when it cradled a civilization. 
Here Plato had strolled under the poplars, explaining the truth which 
lay beyond objective reality. The sandals ot Socrates struck these flag¬ 
stones. Pericles pored over draughtsman’s plans with Phidias and 
Ictinus, puckering his brow over the temple which would become the 
Parthenon. A sunlit world, bright and vf^ung and new. 

And now a desert spot surrounded by a people at war, an island 
peopled by ghosts. 

He tightened his grip on Lelia’s hand. It was cold in his and her eyes 
darted from side to side, trightened. For an Athenian the agora at night 
was the haunt of wraiths which could be seen and heard and touched. 

He drew her with him, crossing a paved scjuarc. They stepped over 
a rutted chariot way and skirted the great Tower of the Winds. He 
heard the girl’s breath come in short gasps, and wondered how long it 
would be before her control collap.scd into hysteria. The detour must be 
cut down. As long as they were clear of the besieged hotel it did not 
matter at what point they struck the streets. At the edge of the excava¬ 
tions he turned into an alley. This was the slum area behind the cathe¬ 
dral, a district which only two weeks ago he had seen full of swarm¬ 
ing life, market stalls, carts, mules, children active as minnows. The 
only indication of humanity now came from the chinks of candlelight 
behind closed shutters. 

Lelia cased her hand out of his and he felt her fear flow away. “Let 
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me go first,” she said. ”1 know this district better than you do.” Now 
that the dark tears were bellind her in the ancient market place she 
sounded confident, almost gay. 

The alley ended in a broader street, and for a moment he held her 
back. He had pictured the wlu)le ol Athens at night as dark and deserted, 
an extension ol what he had seen from the Zeus Hotel. He was wrong. 
The fighting areas were left clear to the fighting men, but here life 
asserted itself. There were voices and dim figures. A light glowed from 
behind a bead curtain and he could hear the sad wail of an accordion : a 
cafe. War or no war, living must go on. 

He moved close to Lclia and she hugged his arm. They strolled into 
the street, a man and his girl taking the chill night air. Past the cafe a 
man coming in the opposi-tc direction bumped into them and excused 
himself with a grunt. 

VV^hitfield\s spirits rose. Instead of being conspicuous in the loneliness 
of the dark streets, they were part of a community. He looked down at 
the girl, her head on his shoulder, and saw her lips were parted in an 
expression which was half a smile, half excitement. She lifted her head 
and as their eyes met he knew they were now sharing much more than 
a common danger. 

They reached the edge of the square facing the cathedral, and at the 
same careless pace made their way round to the northern side. Lelia’s 
grip on his arm tightened. A gr(»iip of men was marching towards them, 
in step. A patrol. 

She pulled W'hitfield into a doorway, wound his arms round her 
waist and clasped her own arms round his neck. With his back to the 
street he heard the steps slow down and a shout of “Halt!” Something 
hard poked him in the spine and a voice said, “Let me have a lo(jk at 
you.” 

He stiffened, but before he could turn Lelia was screeching abuse like 
a market woman who has been cheated. 

“There’s nothing here vou havcji’t seen before! As if my mother isn’t 
bad enough, forbidding Alex to ct)me near the house, 1 have to put up 
with ruffians who have nothing better to do than spy on harmless people. 
Get out! You haven’t won the war yet, you know. The Pirxus road is 
the place for fellows like you—or is it too hot for you.^” She stroked the 
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back of Whitfield’s head and her voice changed to a croon. “My poor 
Alex, they pester you just because you aren’t fit to fight, just because 
that rash on your chest makes you hot and ill.” And then shouting again, 
“He’ll show you if you like, if you aren’t scared of catching typhus!” 

The men had been snickering during the tirade. At the end they were 
abruptly silent. The leader said in a strained voice, “If you catch it, 
woman, I’ll dance on your grave. Quick march.” 

The steps resumed and died away, Whitfield said breathlessly, “Have 
you done this kind of thing often?” 

She was suddenly demure. “The Nazis usually walked by with a 
laugh. Only once was I compelled to speak of typhus.” 
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“And it worked?” 

“Of course. There was typhus then and there is typhus now.” 

“I’m beginning to think Tve got it. Ikit thank you.” 

“I am a brave girl, yes?” She flung her arms round his neck again and 
kissed him hard. Even in his astonishment he perceived it was not 
affection that moved her, but sheer exuberance. 

Me said, ”lt won’t be long now.” 

What he meant was, it is not very far. 

It was not carelessness. The relief he felt at their escape had if any¬ 
thing sharpened his wits. I le was |)crfectlv aware of the man who walked 
l)ehind him, and he took note of the sturnlding steps. Me slowed down 
to let the man pass. 

Not carelessness l.)ut abominable luck. He did not pass. Again Whit 
field felt something hard jab into his back. The man’s heavy breathing 
came over his shoulder with a smell of sour wine. 

He said thickly, “Turn your [lockels out.” And to Lelia, “If you open 
your mouth I’ll strangle you.” 

Whitfield was swejit by a cold rage. He had visuali/.ed most things 
that could happen, but not this, not a cheap crook staging a hold-up in 
the dark. He turned slowly and, as if obeying, reached into the right' 
hand pocket of his jacket. 'Hie man, he noted, was tall arid skinny, and 
the whiskers covering his face were split in a foolish grin. The Mauser 
he held hung loosely. 

Whitfield, before withdrawing his own pistol, shifted his grip so dial 
he held the short barrel. His hand came clear of the pcxket, came up 
and across, clubbing the man in the face. He yelled and staggered back, 
and as Whitfield threw himself at him the Mauser clattered to the 
ground. 

Lelia and Whitfield turned and ran. The man was splitting the night 
air with curses and imprecations and they heard answering shouts. 
Forms appeared as from nowhere, blocking the narrow street, making it 
impossible to run. A hand fell on Whitfield’s shoulder. The district was 
roused and they were the centre of a jostling mob. Their as.sailant 
pushed his way through and Whitfield shouted, “This man tried to 
rob us.” 
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An old man said, “Andreas would not do a thing like that. We are 
all honest people here—not rich, but honest.” 

Andreas stared at Whitlield. “You don’t s[K‘ak like an Athenian.” 

There was a murmur. I hcv were no doubt used to this kind of in¬ 
cident in this quarter of the citv.used to rallying round one of them¬ 

selves and blustering awav any charges from a stranger. Now their 
mood changed; thev were wary and hostile. 

Lelia said, “We are refugees from Patras. We lost our way.” 

Attention swung to her. l"he old man fingered her coat. “Thev dress 
well in Patras, better than we can allord here.” 

Andreas said, “We need light.” 

The crowd closed round them. They were hustled back to the cale 
with the bead curtain. They were propelled down a short fiight of steps, 
and blinked in the light of an oil lam[\ At bare worxlen tables collarless 
men in ragged suits were drinking from l)lue enamel mugs. "I’hey 
watched the influx silently. 

Andreas stood with feet straddled, his hands on his hips. Some of the 
drink had gone out of him, and he saw^ the sagging pocket of Whitfield’s 
coat. He pulled out the gun. 

“English,” he said, and thrust it into his unbuttoned shirt. “You are 
English. I should have known at once. For, sec,” he pointed out, “he 
shaved as recently as yesterday, and that is the English habit. For further 

proof-” Me held open Whitfield’s jacket, exposing the lal)el on the 

inside pocket. 

Lelia WMs still fighting. “We are from Patras. Even if he is Fhiglish, 
not all Englishmen are our enemies. Me is one of us.” 

Andreas gave her a long stare. “You talk like a Fascist. What are 
your names and where were you going?” 

A silence fell over the group. I’hey had been willing to champion their 
neighbour against outsiders, but they appeared t(; be <jn the edge of some¬ 
thing more sericjus. The old man said uneasily, “We don’t want any 
political trouble.” 

There were nods and grunts of approval. Their reluctance to be mixed 
up wfith the authorities was the instinctive reluctance of poor people. 
But Andreas was not willing to forgo his sense of power. 

“We’ll turn them in. We are citizens, doing our duty.” 
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Tlic old rn;m tuiiclicd his arm. “You have been aw.iv a loiii{ time. You 

J o 

don't understand.*' 

“1 understand, all right. 1 was rescued I'rom a I'ascisi jail hv the heroic 
army of the people- E.L.A.S." A })ause. “Well, isn’t it the people’s 
aimv, Santos?" 

“Of course, oi course,’' the old man inumhled. 

“And this tlnglishman is a spy.’' 

The uneasiness was growing. Santos voiced it. “If we turn them in as 
spies we shall he held. 1 he\ will c]iiesti<)n us lor hours, [)erha[)s days." 
He tiirJied to \\ hit held querulouslv. "Wh\ must you come here disturl)- 
ing [)c<jple w1k> have already lost everything? We do no harm. We keep 
to our own district and wait for the war to end, nothing else." 

Whitlield .said doggedly, “ I his talk ol spies is crazy. Is every English 
man who wanders the streets a spy?" 

It was in the balance. For a moment it seemed that rather than involve 
themselves with ollicialdom the crowd was prepared to release the 
pri.soners and forget the whole incident. Hut Andreas said grandly, “I 
discovered them and 1 will he responsible lor them. The rest of you, 
gutless though you are, will he the escort and see that they don't escape." 
d’herc was a certain amount ol shuffling and he scowled. “Or shall 1 go 
by myself, and report that \ou cire all on the side oi the Fascists?" 

He stared rcjund and they avoitled his e\es. Santos shrugged in resig¬ 
nation. He said wearily, “W’e had better go." 

The prisoners were hustled up the steps. Whitfield put his arm round 
the girl, and she smiled up at him. He had not given up hope yet. The 
streets were dark and the darkness would belriend them. Under cover 
of the tramping feet and mutter of voices he said .softly in English, 
“Somewhere along the wav Fit try and keep them busy. When I do, 
make a break for it." She nodded. 

They walked in the centre of the jostling crowd. I'he old man, trotting 
alongside Whitfield, said moro.sely, “Andreas is a patriot. It is an admir¬ 
able thing, but it causes trouble. In rny time I have seen twenty-seven 
governments come and go, and three revolutions. I learned early that, 
whoever is in and whot^ver is out, the poor man had better keep quiet. 
Twenty-seven governments and three revolutions have never yet given 
me enough to eat." 
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“You are not in favour of this revolution?” 

He said quickly, “Of course 1 am. You English are foreigners just as 
the Nazis were.” 

“A couple of months ago you welcomed us as allies.” 

He grinned and [lattcd Whitfield’s shoulder. “The sensible man 
watches things happen and savs what he is expected to say. No side lasts 
for ever.” 

Whitfield lowered his voice. “The girl with me isn’t ooliiical. wShe 
ought not to come to harm. If she slipped away, no one would be any 
the worse.” 

“You heard Andreas. If either one of you escapes he will have the 
W'hole lot of us shot. Don’t try it, my friend.” 

Whitfield said no more, but kept alert for something which would 
take their attention from her. In the alleys they all jostled shoulder to 
shoulder like sheep at a shearing, but in one of the squares there might 
be an opportunity to make a dash. 

As though reading his thoughts Lelia said in English, “1 shall stay 
with you. There is no chance of getting away yet.” She sounded practical 
and unconcerned. 

Their destination was a building fronted by a flight of broad steps and 
supported by Doric columns. It stood out against the cluster of mean 
houses which surrounded it. As the crowd approached, its pace grew 
slower. Andreas shouted angrily and urged them on. Still bunched to 
gelhcr they mounted the steps and were halted by a sentry, a little man 
in shabby khaki who held out his rifle awkwardly, an old-fashioned 
bayonet dropping from the muzzle. Andreas spoke to him and was 
allowed to pass inside. The crowd stirred unhappily and were visibly 
relieved when he reappeared. He beckoned, and Whitfield and Lelia 
were shoved forward. Their captors melted away down the steps. 

The building had been a bank. The long counter was chipped and 
scarred, and there were stumps of iron where the grille had been torn 
down. The place was lit by altar candles, tall and white and slender, 
grotesquely stuck in bottles. 

Round the walls lolled a dozen guards, each wearing some fragment 
of uniform—a forage cap, a military belt, cavalry leggings. All were 
armed. Andreas, a subdued Andreas now, asked a question, and a guard 
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jerked his head towards an inner door. Lelia and Whitfield were told 
to sit down on the marble floor. 

They were two of a large company, perhaps fifty men and women, 
sitting or lying. Most of tliem were elderly, their pinched faces pallid in 
the candlelight. Judging from their rags of clothes, they were the poorest 
of the pcxir. A few hugged sacks or sat on suitcases. Some had been 
injured and wore strips of towelling as bandages. Whitfield got the 
impression that they had been here a long time, so long they had for¬ 
gotten why they were here. 

Like refugees, he thought, but unclouded by the miasma of hopeless¬ 
ness which attaches to such people. There was a constant movement and 
rustic of talk. Whitfield's heaviness of spirit lifted for a moment, and he 
felt a sudden warm affection for tliese people, prisoners like himself, but 
with an animation which could not be crushed—natural, spontaneous, 
and entirely Greek. 

He took stfKk of his neighbour, a sharp-featured woman with deep 
lines scored down cither side of her nose. She returned his look with 
lively interest. 

“Is this your girl?” she asked. 

For the sake of simplicity he said, “Yes.” 

“And your rival denounced you—that’s it.” 

“Denounced?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t be her father, would it? Even if he detests you, he 
doesn’t want his daughter brought in.” 

Whitfield was confused. “We weren’t denounced, exactly. That is, 
not by any—rival.” 

She shrugged. “Anybody can do it. My husband and 1 were arrested 
because somebody said we were hoarding food. When they searched 
there wasn't so much as an olive in the house, but do you think that 
helped us? It just proved we had eaten it.” She stared at the guards in 
contempt. “Look at them—jailbirds, let out of prison to arrest people 
like us.” 

Whitfield asked, “Who .said the.se things of you?'’ 

“Someone who had a grudge against us, that's who. But we aren’t 
important enough to shoot. They'll dump us in jail or find us a job, 
maybe shouldering ammunition. I'm an c.xpert at that. I did a month of 
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it back in 1940 when we chased Mussolini’s little men from Epirus. But 
that time I was a volunteer.” 

The inner door opened and Andreas was thrust into the room. He sat 
down, l(X)king very unhap[)y. 

Lelia said, “We are going to be here a long time.” Like Whitfield, she 
was thinking of the small garrison at the Zeus Hotel. “Do vou suppose 
it is all over yet?” 

He looked at his watch and saw with astonishment that it was just 
ii.^jo. Onlv an lujiir had passed since their break-out. 

“Not vet. And there's alwavs a chance that Corps will begin to worry 
when the armoured car doesn't show up.'’ 

“You said thev wouldn't do that. Please don't try to cheer me up. 1 
prefer to sec things as they are.” 

“I’m sorrv. 1 just don't know how things are.” 

He studied the guards round the walls. Their boredom did not coiv 
ceal the fact that thev were in full command. Tliey were armed and they 
were on their feet, and from the floor even the beginning of a threatening 
movement was impossible. 

Without rising, Whitheld shufiled acro.ss to the nearest guard and 
asked to use the water closet. The guard guffawed and refused him with 
an obscene reply. 

C>old rage flooded over Whitfield, not merely on his own l>ehalf. He 
was one with all lhe.se people here; it was a common indignity. All of 
them, he perceived, were the victims of power witliout [)urpose, strength 
which revelled in exerting itself, tyranny as abominable in its petty 
aspects as in open violence. Oueltv which arose from passion or fear he 
could understand; malice was more ugly. 

His rage swept awav all caution. vSlowly he got to his feet, and crashed 
his fi.st into the (ireek’s face. 

In an in.stant there was [landemonium, shouts of anger and a con¬ 
verging of the guards. They swung their weapons wildly and Whitfield 
went down, his arms about his head. A blow from a rifle butt knocked 
him dizzy and what was happening .seemed far away. But he was aware 
that the captives, men and women alike, were on their feet, fighting with 
their bare hands, clawing at the soldiers, spitting curses and yelping with 
glee. It had the makings of a first-cla.ss riot, but Whitfield, his .senses 
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scattered, could only lie among the trampling feet and wait for his wits 
to come back. 

When his head cleared, the guards were breathing heavily and kicking 
into submission the last gestures of resistance. Lelia was bending over 
him. Beyond her shoulder he saw a man who pulled out a revolver and 
barked cjuestions at the gu;irds. Then ( Captain Elascus strode over. 

c:ilAPl'ER 8 

H ii pusm-i) the girl aside to get a view of the man on the floor. VV^hen 
he recognized Whithcld he gaped in astonishment. Andreas was 
on hand with eager explanations. “He is an English spy. 1 caught him 

myself and brought him here with the woman. If I could go now-’’ 

Elascos shoved him back. “A deserter, Major Whitfield? You found 
your duties too much ior vou? Get up.” 

Whitfield climbed to his feet. Elascos said, “1 shall report to (leneral 
Ferolou. Perhaps he wall consent to see you.” 

“If 1 could leave now-” Andreas insisted. 

The other stared at him coldlv. “You will slay here and explain how 
vou came to be consorting with the enemy.” 

1 le crossed to the inner door, and was admitted bv a guard. Andreas, 
gazing after him, said dejectedly. “They wtai’t let me explain. When 
they set the prison on lire and released us they promised we had a fine 
part to play in freeing our country. Who has done more than I have.' 
Who else has caught a sjn r” He appealed to Lelia. “You’ll tell the 
general that it was J w'ho caught you.^” 

“I shall tell him,” she said evenly, “that you offered us money and 
begged us to guide you to the British.” 

He gave a wail of des[)air and Whitfield, who had trouble in keeping 
a straight face, took pity on him. “I .shall say you arc a petty crook who 
held us up in the street.” 

“That’s it!” He was alight with eagernc.ss. “Just a criminal. 1 can 
prove it. I have six convictions. Tell him that when 1 met you I intended 
nothing but harmless robbery.” 

Ela.scos appeared at the dex^r and jerked his head. Andreas started 
forward with them. 
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“Not you.” 

They were in a short corridor which ended in another door. Elascos, 
his hand on his holster, ushered them in. It was a small room with 
another door at the far side, and a window that looked out on a yard. 
The furnishings were a large flat desk with telephone, a couple of steel 
filing cabinets and a swivel chair. On the wall was tacked a street map 
of Athens. 

The man behind the desk was brown and wizened, and he sat hunched 
with his hands hidden in his lap. He looked smaller than he probably 
was. Light from an oil lamp gleamed on his earthy face and the unbur- 
nished stars on his epaulets. 

So this was the man who called himself Cjeneral Ferolou, one of the 
triumvirate who were the brains of E.L.A.S. A terrible man, Corporal 
Loveday had said, with something about the way he talked which was 
worse than blows. 

Elascos said respectfully, “This is Major Whitfield, commanding ofli 
ccr of the Zeus Hotel. I don’t know the woman.” 

She held herself straight as a sword. “My name is Lelia Mendoris.” 

Ferolou .said to Whitfield, “Why did you run away?” 

Lelia answered hotly, “We have never run away from the scum you 
call an army.” 

Elascos raised his hand, but a bleak kx^k from the general restrained 
him. Ferolou went on, “It was you who started the fuss in the other 
room. Rather late, wasn’t it?” 

Lelia was not to be silenced. “You were careful not to come and see 
for yourself.” 

Unexpectedly he smiled, but the smile had no warmth. “And get 
myself a kn(x:k on the head? That would be silly. Captain Elascos tells 
me he controlled the brawl. He doesn’t always handle things so efFi- 
ciently, do you, Captain?” 

Elascos looked sullen, and Whitfield’s heart gave a leap. So it had not 
happened yet. The Zeus Hotel was still holding out. 

“Not that one building with a handful of men is of much importance. 
By the way. Major, how many of you arc left?” 

“Three thousand five hundred.” 

Ferolou looked at him with sharp interest. “I like your sense of 
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humour. I owe you thanks, too. As you may know, we liave men and we 
have arms. But wc are short of vehicles. The armoured car you presented 
to us is proving most useful.'’ 

The general had a talent for remaining immobile, which struck Whit¬ 
field as being oddly cjut of the Greek character. He sat still and spoke 
softly. It was a mannerism, a habit cultivated from the knowledge that 
immobility hints at power undefified l)ut menacing. Whitfield found it 
impressive. 

Ferolou stirred hjr the first time, leaning his elbows on the desk. Whit¬ 
field gulped at what he saw. So this was what CA)rporal Loveday had 
meant when he rambled about “that hand of his.” There was no right 
hand. The sleeve ended in a wrist, round and smooth and pink-skinned, 
in no way repulsive. The shock lay in the mere absence of what one 
expected to sec. 

And this, too, was an act of calculation on F'erolou’s part. “My 
diploma,” he said sardonically, and turned to Elascos. “When do you 
expect the next report?” 

“If all goes well, (jeneral, in halt an hour.” 

“So much ///’ he complained. “Elascos, come to my side of the desk.” 

The (ireek moved round and stoexJ with his hand on his gun, looking 
fierce. And now, Whitlield thought, my last chance has gone. With 
Elascos near at hand he would have risked it. But across that broad desk 
nothing was possible. 

Ferolou went on, “1 won’t hide it from you—wc have our troubles.” 
He nodded towards the wall map. “We arc attacking out Lycabettus 
Way. I’m relying on surprise in this case—plus that armoured car. When 
the attack is successful—not //"- we’ll turn again to those colleagues you 
have run away from.” 

So the Zeus was reprieved. 

“Or perhaps you were not running away? Perhaps you had a change 
of heart? Wc should welcome you to the cause of the people—after you 
had proved yourself, of course.” 

Whitfield said kindly, “1 know you don’t want to bore yourself and 
us with that claptrap.” 

With his one hand Ferolou took a packet of English cigarettes from 
his pocket and a box of matches. Dexterously he manipulated them and 
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blew a column ot smoke. He said, “1 am hftv-six vears old, and have 
spent twenty-seven years of my life in political prisons, beginning at the 
age of fourteen. Those vears are rnv reference when 1 say I speak for the 
Cfreek people. They ask for enough food to live, enough work to buy that 
food, and the knowledge that their children will grow up and be healthy. 
Nothing else—not even for ha[>piness, which is a fundamental right of 
man.” 

Whitfield said, “Some of these people you refer to so movingly are 
waiting in the outer nxmi, wondering whether vou will shoot them or 
only send them to forced Ial>our.” 

Ferolou nodded. “Suspects. Those who arc innocent will be set free. 
Meanwhile, they serve a purpose. As long as I keep them here there will 
be no British shells through the r(K>f. Innocent lives, you understand. 
But it won’t be tor long. In a few days my office will be on the third 
floor of your Corps headquarters.” 

Whitfield laughed. “What a funny fellow you arc!” 

Ferolou’s mouth tightened and then bent in a thin smile. Whatever 
his purpose in talking, he had no intention of losing his temper. “You 
have been shut up too long to know how matters stand. In Athens the 
British hold a certain amount of territory. There is also a ptxket of 
resistance at Salonika and in one or two smaller places. Everywhere else 
in Greece the people’s army is in control. Do you think a handful of 
guerrillas could win a country like that: A country where there arc no 
communication.s, not one railway engine, not one commercial plane, not 
one continuous road that a car can travel? No. We govern by consent.” 

Lelia broke in passionately. “Jail sweepings and foreigners—Bulgars 
and Rumanian.s, and most of all Russians.” 

“It would be pleasant,” Ferolou said, “to take you on a tour of Greece 
and ask you to find one Russian. We do our own fighting, though it is 
true that we think along the same lines as our brothers in the Soviet 
Union. Where is the fault in that? The British and the Americans are 
the allies of the Soviet Union. They send her arms. Churchill and Roo-se- 
velt speak of ‘our great ally.’ ” 

Whitfield was no longer amused. “We fight to make an end of the 
Nazis and the Japanese and we take our allies where we find them. But 
the Nazis and the Japanese are not the only threat. When the war is over 
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I think wc will look back in wonder at some of the things we are com¬ 
pelled to do now.” 

“Such as slaughtering the people of Cireecer Many of vour newspapers 
and a great many politiciajis condemn it.” 

He could take no more of the soft tones. He crossed to the desk and 
leaned on it with his knuckles, careless ot Elascos’s level gun. Ferolou 
did not move. At close range Whitfield saw that his skin was pitted like 
an orange, his eyes heavy-lidded like a tortoise’s. 

The words, [xnt up, gushed out in release. “The Nazis have gone, 
lint every overthrown tyranny leaves a vacuum behind it, and into a 
vacuum something always moves. Mere it is another tyranny, having the 
same end : absolute power. You ask how a handful of guerrillas can take 
over a country if the people arc not behind them, and we both know the 
answer. An armed gang existing bv terror can impose itself on a nation 
confused, divided and defenceless. Have you ever heard of an old man 
called Santos? Or of a woman who humped ammunition in the northern 
mountains against the Italian invaders? Those arc the people you have 
the insolence to say you re[)rescnt. 

“You have never heard of them, but you kee[) them in chains. What 
you want is the Russian way of things. Communism. You arc not even 
waiting for the end of the war before you go to work. I believe you when 
you say there arc no Russians in (ircccc. That isn’t the method. You take 
your orders, probe from within, and mouth rubbish about ‘the people.’ 
Cireecc is the first example, an experiment. If it works here, if Russia 
stretches out to the Mediterranean, no country in Europe is safe.” 

He paused and went on more quietly, “It won't work here. Y'ou are 
going to be thrown out. And if vou come back—as you probably will— 
Cfrecce herself will fight vou, armed and with a full belly. The Western 
Allies will fight alongside her, knowing you at last for what you are. 
And you will be beaten.” 

Ferolou said thoughtfully, “You speak with the vision of a dying man. 
And that is just what you are.” Whitfield was jerked back to the present, 
to the austere office of a bank manager where a revolutionary general 
presided in the pale light of an oil lamp. So lie was a dying man. He 
straightened from the desk and rejoined Lclia. f ie thought, It has been 
worth it. I have made my te.stimony. 
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He said, “I should like to explain about Miss Mendoris. It was an 
accident she was caught with us in the hotel when the fighting started. 
She has taken no part in it/’ 

But Lelia said fiercely, “I was guiding Major Whitfield to British 
headquarters to ask for reinforcements.” 

Ferolou nodded, “Thank you. You make clear what was clear already. 
I don’t think there is going to be any place in our world for you.” 

‘‘None,” she agreed. “I know you for what you are, criminals and 
swine who skulked in hiding w'hilc we fought the Nazis. You crawl out 
now because you think it is safe, maggots feeding on the corpse of our 
country.” 

Ferolou sighed. “You see. Major? And some people say it is we who 
are the fanatics.” Mis tone became businesslike. “However, I am pre¬ 
pared to spare the lady whether she likes it or not. In return 1 only ask 
you to be a realist. After all, we can capture the Zeus Hotel at any time 
we wish.” 

W'hitfield said dryly, “I thought you had tried twice already. Isn’t that 
so, Captain Fiascos?” 

The Greek looked sulky. “A few mortars or one twenty-five-pounder 
would settle it in a moment.” 

“W’^e are not as ruthless as that,” Ferolou said blandly. “1 trust the 
cellar has not been disturbed. Three cases of -^o^j ammunition, two cases 
of grenades, three of mortar bombs, and two of Sten and Bren ammuni¬ 
tion. Or is it three?” 

Whitfield said nothing. 

“You ought to admire our intelligence service. The telephone kept us 
in contact for quite a long time, and when that was detected we sent in 
the airman—a cowardly fellow, but he did his work well. However, that 
is done with. You want me to spare Miss Mendoris.” 

He regarded the girl narrowly. “Yes, I can promise that. Saving lives 
is a passion with me, and I should like to save not only Miss Mendoris 
but my men and yours. You can persuade the few who are left that they 
have nothing to gain by resistance except certain death. Fiascos has 
already offered you honourable captivity. Perhaps you doubted his 
authority. I hope you won’t doubt mine.” 

“Not your authority—General.” The pause was a sneer. “But if I were 
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shaking in my shoes—and I’m not—I couldn’t he mad enough to believe 
a word you say/’ 

“Not even for the sake of the lady?" 

“1 have never before met a—general.” Lelia copied the insulting 
pause. “I didn’t realize that they can be even more afraid than other 
people. This one is afraid to attack the hotel again because he might lose 
his men. So he growls ticrcelv to frighten us." 

“vSorry, Ferolou.” Whitfield was almost cheerful. “One traitor is 
enough for us." 

He could not shake that incredible calm. “An ollicer, like yourself,” 
Ferolou said pleasantly. “He served us well.” 

“And now he is dead. Fiascos and his gang killed him. Not much of 
an example to me, is it?” 

“I didn’t know that. Was it in the lighting? A pity. It is always useful 
to have a man in the other camp.” 

“He was murdered because he was of no further use. At this moment 
his body is King in the street outside the hotel. There won’t be another 
Colin Fairbairn, I pledge you that.” 

Fiascos was IcKjking puzzled. “I know the man he refers to—a british 
officer in civilian clothes. A spy, certainly—but theirs, not ours. 1 have 
never heard the name Fairbairn.” 

The telephone rang with a sharp jar of sound, but Whitfield heard it 
as though it were in the next room. Ferolou’s questions and orders came 
to him like the words one hears as an anaesthetic wears oil, clear but 
without meaning. He was vaguely aware that Ferohni sounded pleased, 
but it meant nothing. 

Not Colin. Fairbairn was not a traitor, not a murderer. Fairbairn was 
what he had appeared to be, a youngster with youth’s cool contempt for 
his bumbling superiors, one who knew better than they. Not C'olin Fair- 
bairn. And if not him .. 

The answer was plain. Hindsight, certainly; wi.sdom after the event. 
A score of details flitted across the screen of Whitfield's mind, each 
insignificant alone, but together forming a sign which pcinted only one 
way. 

His anger was a hard knot of resolve to repair the muddle and con- 
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fusion which had led tcj so much disaster, "fhe traitor was still inside the 
Zeus Hotel. Somehow he must be denounced, made harmless. It was 
impossible, but it must be done. It was more than a military necessity. 
Whitfield must atone for that handsome young lK)dy lying in the street, 
heeded no more than that of a dog which has been run over by a car. 

Feroloii hung up. He said, “A model action. Six blocks recaptured. 
Tomorrow we shall be able to sight the twenty five-jxajnder on Corps 
headquarters, which should make some of \oiir staff ofilcers skip. And 
now to your own affairs, 't'oii have had lime to think over my offer. 
Well.'" ' 

Not in here, \\’hitj'K‘ld decided, where any move meant a quick and 
iiccurate bullet. He cr)nsidered making some excuse to get back to the 
outer room and rejected the- idea. There were too manv armed guards. 
4’he onlv wav wms through the closed back door. 

He said mildly, “I’ell me more about it." 

'‘Hriefiv, then.'’ He pulled a watch from the |XKket of his tunic. 
“'I'welve twenty, h'ifty men from Lycabettus are to be re-deployed and 
rested for a while. I’hey will then proceed to the Zeus and, if the j)lacc is 
r'.ot already in our hands, they will attack at one forty-five and take it. 
Hut I hope that won't be necessary. It depends on you. In a few moments 
voLi and the girl will g(j back there under escort. You will order your 
men to surrender." 

An e.scort and the dark streets. Whitfield said, “J mu.st be allowed to 
make it clear to my colleagues that 1 act under duress." 

h'erolou smiled grimly. “There will be a gun in your back." 

Whitfield meditated. "I’m not trying to wMste your time, but—I 
should work more usefully for you if you rele.ised Miss Mendoris fir.st. 
If she swears to do nothing hostile-" 

“Miss Mendoris will come tex), akso with a gun in her back. If your 
colleagues hesitate and it is ncce.ssary to sh(K)t her, they may understand 
more quickly that we arc in earne.st." 

“Very well." The thing that mattered was to get out of here. 

Lelia’s thin .shoulders went back. "1 am not coming." 

Ferolou said softly, "That is for me to decide." 

“Then your men will carry nie. It will delay you, because 1 shall 

fight.” 
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Ferolou sighed. Then an idea struck him. He said to Elascos, “That 
man who brought them in—let’s sec him.” 

Elascos gestured Whitfield away from the door and sidled along the 
wall, his gun pointing at him all the time. He opened the door, and 
without removing his eyes from die Englishman called into the corridor. 
In a moment Andreas was pushed in, grinning nervously. 

4’hcv arranged themselves as before, Elascos behind the desk, but this 
time three prisoners laced the general. Andreas blew out his checks in 
relief, and began talking. “I never thought for a minute of going near 
the English lines. I can make it clear-” 

“The door, Elascos,” Ferolou said. 

The captain opened the outer door, letting in a gust of night air. Fero¬ 
lou got to his feet and, as Whitfield had surmised, he was taller than he 
had appeared at the desk. His right leg dragged in a heavy limp, pulling 
down his shoulder. He wetit out with a slow, lurching walk, and Elascos 
gestured with the gun. The others filed out and the Greek brought up 
the rear. 

It was a yard, with high unscalable walls and a thick gate clamped by 
a mortice lock. It was empty except for a row of dustbins, crammed and 
overflowing with rubbish, which tilted the lids like rakish hats. Ferolou 
hunched against the wall. “Give me the gun, Elascos, and go over our 
new friend.” 

He took the pistol in his one hand, and held it steady while Elascos ran 
swift fingers over the jacket and trousers of Andreas, who sto(xl with 
arms wide. From the coat he pulled the Mauser, and thrust it in his belt. 

“Loaded?” asked Ferolou. 

“No.” Andreas sounded miserable. “I had some ammunition, but it 
did not fit. Cicncral, I must tell you that I am not a political. 1 was serving 
a sentence for armed robbery against a shopkeeper in Kalamaki. I have 
nothing to do-” 

F'erolou was not listening. He said to Lelia, “You are coming with us 
willingly. Either that or you die now.” 

She replied indifferently, “I die now.” 

“Have you ever seen anyone die.^^ 1 am going to remind you of what 
it is like.” He handed Elascos’s gun to him and nodded. 

If only, Whitfield thought desperately, I could get within jumping 
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distance to distract Elascos. Andreas was now evincing signs of terror. 
His limbs began to sliakc and his hands came together in an attitude of 
supplication. He fell on his knees, gabbling words without meaning, and 
shulHed towards his executioner. Elascos, his face a death’s-head grin, 
brought the muzzle within an inch of his head and fired. The dead man 
swayed, toppled, and lay in a heap. 

Ferolou limped across and turned the body over with his foot. The 
side of the dead man’s head was a pulp of red and grey. 

He said to Lelia, “Would you care to look like this?” 

“He doesn’t mind how he looks now. Nor shall 1. liut Captain Elascos 
will have to raise his gun a little in my case because i shall not be on 
my knees,” 

A picture flashed across Whitfield’s mind: the milling scene in the 
cafe when Andreas had exposed him. Something had happened then 
which was important now—he remembered what it was. 

Ferolou was watching him warily and Elascos fingered the still smok¬ 
ing gun. Whitfield, his face twisted in the horror of a man whose nerve 
has broken, stared at the dead man. With a cry he cast himself down on 
the body. His fingers were deep inside the open shirt, and there at the 
waist was what he sought—the Smith and Wesson which Andreas had 
tucked away, and which Elascos in his pocket-patting had missed. It was 
still concealed by the dead man’s body when Whitfield looked up. In the 
light that streamed from the open dcKjrway Lelia was gazing at the 
wall, willing herself away from this intolerable disgrace. The Greeks 
exchanged sardonic grins. The revolver trailed at Elascos’s side. 

“Keep still, both of you.” 

It was the change of tone that swung their attention to him, the whip- 
crack authority after the show of wild despair. Elascos brought his gun 
hand up, saw the gleaming muzzle swing to him, and desisted. Lelia 
needed no orders. Quick as a dragonfly she darted behind the two 
Greeks, leaned forward and grabbed Elascos’s revolver. In a moment 
she was back with Whitfield. 

“Shcx)t if they move,” Whitfield ordered. 

He eased back the lock on the gate and opened it. As he had expected, 
there was a sentry. Thanks to the shot which had killed Andreas he was 
alert and peered into the yard with lively interest. Before he could take 
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in the scene Whitfield clubbed him behind the ear and he went down. 

He had already decided to take Ferolou with him, but what of Elascos? 
One prisoner was manageable, two were dangerous. Yet to leave either 
behind meant that the alarm would be raised in a matter of seconds. 
Lelia had also been considering the problem, and she had her own solu¬ 
tion. She fired. Elascos jerked as though on wires and dropped to the 
ground. 

“Outside,” Whitfield ordered. 

Ferolou's pitted face showed no ex[)ression as he dragged himself out 
of the yard. Whitfield swung the dtxjr closed and dug his gun into the 
Greek’s back. To the left, he decided. It meant a detour, but it would 
take them away from the front of the building and the sentries. It was a 
road broader than any he had encountered since leaving the Zeus. The 
overhead wires of the tramway system dangled broken and kxjse and the 
supporting pylons were bent into queer shapes. Every few yards the 
rubble of a building, skilfully dynamited from within, blocketl the way. 

“Hurry up,” Whitfield told Ferolou. 

“I can go no faster.” 

Whitfield had no means of telling how fast he could expect the man 
to go, a man with a lame leg and only one hand to pull him over the 
steep bits. But delay was obviously Ferolou’s only weapon. His hope was 
to drag out that limping pace, slow them down until they ran into a 
street patrol. 

At this pace, Whitfield reckoned, it would be thirty minutes before 
they reached the perimeter. His vision of bringing in an enemy general 
began to fade. There was an issue more important than that. They were 
negotiating the last heap of rubble between them and the crossroads, 
Ferolou hauling himself up by a lamp standard. “Wait,” Whitfield 
ordered. Still gripping the lamp-post Ferolou turned, his h(K)ded eyes 
showing no expression. 

With his free hand Whitfield loosened his tic and pulled it off. While 
Lelia held his revolver, he knotted the Greek’s good hand to the iron 
post. He was tethered beyond hope of escape until someone came along 
to release him. 

Whitfield pocketed Lclia’s gun and his own. It was five minutes past 
one; forty minutes to go. 
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CHAPTER 9 

A CHILL night wind w:is l)lowing gustily from the north. Behind its 
barred doors, the city snatched uneasy sleep. The two made their 
way swiftly through the empty streets. To Whitfield this was a city 
transformed from the unv he had ventured into a few hours ago. Then 
he had seen it as hostile, a vast sprawling foe. He had been a stranger in 
an enemv land. 

Since then he had learned much; supremely, that he was not an enemy. 
Athens, he knew now, was a city in captivity, and yearning for deliver¬ 
ance. His doubts and hesitations were purged awav. His own part in 
that deliverance was no longer a military duty but a personal necessity. 

They had not far to go now. Here in front of them was a no man’s 
land of jagged walls and exposed cellars which had been fought over 
and abandoned. 

“Halt!” An English shout. 

“Friend.” 

“Coventry.” 

He hesitated and then recalled the counterword. “City.” 

“Advance, friend, and be recognized.” 

Hand in hand tlicy picked their way forward, Whitfield searching for 
the owner of the voice. Then he saw the barrel of a Bren gun resting on 
the lip of a roofless basement. 

“Halt! Do you speak English?” 

“I am English.” 

“Put up your hands and don’t move.” 

A figure appeared out of the ground, a lanky soldier in a steel helmet 
and flapping greatcoat, a Tommy gun crooked under his arm. 

“Stand a[)art.” 

Thev separated and he ran his hand over Whitfield’s clothes. He found 
the Smith and Wesson and tucked it into his coat with a grunt. The 
second gun brought a whistle. 

“Been expecting trouble, mate? Now you, lady.” 

Lelia glanced at Whitfield and he nodded. wShe stood rigidly while the 
soldier impersonally patted her waist and thighs. 
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“I am a British officer. Major Peter Whitfield. It’s most urgent that 1 
get to Corps headquarters without delay.” 

“Ah,” the soldier said reflectively. “An ofliccr, are you? How do 1 
know that: How do 1 know you’re British, anyway: Lots of these Creek 
types talk English.” 

“Not as well as 1 do. Don't he a clot. 'Lake me to your sergeant.” 

The sharp note of authority made an impression. The soldier called 
into the shadows, “Prank! Lm bringing tliem tiown. I'orward march. 
Keep your hands up and go slow.” 

They preceded him to the edge of the cellar and jumped dow'n. Apart 
from the man at the Bren there were three other soldiers, huddling in a 
rough lean-to. One of them wore sergeant's stripes. 

Whitfield said shortly, “I'm Major Whitfield, acting CkO. of the 
British Information Mission, and I must get iti touch with Brigadier 
Bennett at once. You'll take us under e.scort, of course.” 

The .sergeant regarded him thoughtfully. “Of course. If I take you. Is 
this young lady British:” 

“Greek.” 

“No Greeks are admitted to the lines. Tliat's been on Part I'vvo Orders 
for the last week.” He looked at VVdiitheld .sharply. 

He answered, “An instruction like that would appear on Ikirt One 
Orders. Have J convinced you.'” 

“Thank you—sir.” The “sir” was .siiflicient acknowledgment. “I can 
take you to Ckiptain Johnson. After that it will he up to him.” 

“(kjptain johnson will do .splendidly. But j^ct a wove on!’' 

Unhurriedly the sergeant made his dis]X)siti(^ns, placing the man 
Frank in charge of the post, and taking over the two guns the .sentry had 
confi.scated. Whitfield chafed at the delay, hut it was not more than three 
minutes before they left, the sergeant walking in the rear. Whitfield 
looked about him with intere.st, .savouring this new scn.sation of walking 
through a friendly terrain, even while tensclv aware that time was pas.s- 
ing. The damage inside the [lerimeter seemed much le.ss extensive than 
outside, hut the streets were just as empty. I’hey reached Stadium Street 
and there were lights ahead, real lights, not the i.solated flickers Whit¬ 
field had been living with. Headquarters had its own generating plant, 
and all the ground-flcKjr windows were ablaze. 
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At the northern end of the bhxk, a good fifty yards from the main 
entrance, they passed through swing doors and Whitfield blinked. Noise, 
light, smoke and movement. A hubbub of talk and laughter. The clatter 
of spoons in saucers and a steamy smell of tea. I'hc place was full of 
soldiers in maroon berets and fat paratroop smocks, sitting at tables or 
queueing patiently. Behind the counters harassed young women in 
overalls pushed the hair from their eyes and dealt out cups and plates of 
buns. The good old canteen, Whitfield thought hysterically. You go to 
battle, and if vou aren’t killed you come back to the tea break. 

A military policeman crossed to the sergeant. “No civilians admitted,” 
he said severely. 

While the sergeant was explaining their presence, Lelia gazed around 
in stupefaction. 

“There he is,” the sergeant said. 

Captain )ohnson was a willowy young man with a fair moustache. 
He was cham[)ing on a thick sandwich, and he fniused with obvious 
reluctance to listen to the sergeant. Then he abandoned his meal and 
came over. 

Whitfield said, “I’ve got to sec r>rigadier Bennett at once.” 

“Do 1 take it you are (aic of the cloak-and-dagger boys.^” 

“Take it any wav you like, but it's important.” 

“He’s in bed and asleep.” 

“Then get him up!” 

He understood tlie suspicion, the caution, the formalities. To be angry, 
to storm and demand would only mean further delay. But it was twenty 
minutes past one. 

With a giant efiort at self-control, he said, “Look, old boy, an awful 
lot depends on this. Just w'ake the brigadier and say I'm here. He’ll be 
out of bed like a rocket.” 

Johnson looked dubious. “I’ll phone, but 1 don't promise anything. 
Meanwhile, grab yourselves a cup of tea.” 

He went out. The sergeant promptly moved to the tail of the queue 
and the two joined him. Whitfield, feeling light-headed, said, “I’m 
afraid 1 have no money with me.” 

“I’ll sec to it, sir.” Since the two of them had been accepted by his 
officer, the sergeant showed signs of friendliness. 
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Tea. Hot, thick tea dolloped with condensed milk. Sandwiches. Blocks 
of bread round slices of corned beef. Crakes, thick and Uisteless and 
heavenly. They piled their plates and a soldier gave Lelia his scat. Whit¬ 
field would not look at his watch again. Over his mug he smiled en¬ 
couragement at Lelia. Her smile in reply had a touch of irony, as though 
she knew how he was chafing. Sitting and waiting, he supposed, had 
played a major part in her adult life. She had learned that ollicialdom 
was not to be hurried. All the same, why the hell didn't that man Johnson 
get on with it? 

Johnson re-entered the canteen, his expression mildly startled. When 
he saw them he threaded his way across. 

“The brig, wasn't in bed after all. He's in the ops. rtxjm. 'rhere’s some 
flap on about the Lycal)ettiis sector." 

“I know." 

‘'Do you?" He sounded respectful. “Anyway, he’ll see you right 
away." His eyes went to Lelia dubiously. “I don't know about the young 
woman.” 

“She’ll come, too." 

“If you say .so. You can report back to the post, Sergeant.” 

The sergeant pulled out the two guns the sentry had confhscated. “Your 
artillery, sir,” he said courteously. 

Johnson led the way to the great double doors of headquarters with 
its tangle of barbed wire strung half-way across the road. A military 
policeman clicked to attention, stared hard at the two {x:opie in civilian 
clothes and let them pass. 

They mounted a liroad staircase, aware of that bustle which is peculiar 
to a military centre at any hour of the day or night. Officers and men 
hurried along corridors carrying papers. On each landing an immaculate 
policeman gave that practised stare, but deferred to John.son's uniform. 

On the third floor they entered an office over-full of trestle-tables and 
.scattered with documents. A lance corporal got up and tapped at an 
inner door. 

This time Whitfield could not resist bringing his wrist up. One thirty- 
five. Ten minutes to go. Too late. 


It was surprising how much you could say in two minutes. Enough 
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to sketch the loss of tlie iirrnoured car, enough to forecast the attack 
which would wi[)e out the tiny garrison. 

Brigadier Bennett did not interrupt, hlis tired, angry eyes, his ruffled 
hair and badly knotted tie were those of a man jerked out of sleep to cope 
with something which demanded an instant marshalling of his faculties. 

When Whitfield had finished he said, "So that’s where they got the 
car. One of our platoons walked right into it less than a couple of hours 
ago and took some losses. If 1 let you have a section, do you think you 
can handle this yourself?” 

A section : ten men, a dozen at most. Whitfield said, "Yes, sir.” 

“You’ll have to make do with a truck.” He lifted the telephone. 

“Right, sir.’' Without resentment he realized again that the Zeus was 
a relatively small fragment of the kaleidoscope of battle. The brigadier 
had allotted to the problem such forces as he could spare. They were 
inadequate, but soldiering meant making ten men do the work of thirty, 
making a thin-skinned truck serve as a tank. 

The brigadier replaced the phone. “Take the route the car took : Con¬ 
stitution Square, skirt the Zappion (lardcns and swing right to the Arch 
of Hadrian. As far as tliat it’s all clear, but from then on keep your eyes 
skinned and drive like hell. At first light 1 hope to know more about the 
general picture and I'll round up another party to give you a hand. Your 
section will be formed up in live minutes.” 

Whitfield hesitated. “About Miss Mendoris, sir . . .” 

“Get one of the canteen girls to fix her up iur the rest of the night.” 
He reached for the phone again. “Best of luck to you.” 

Dismissed, they made dieir way downstairs. Captain Johnson was 
waiting in the hall. 

“Anything else I can do.^” he asked. 

“See the lady has a bed. I’m on my way again.” 

Lelia said, “You are kind,, but I prefer to sit up.” 

“Just as you like. The bed’s there if you want it.” Whitfield spoke 
gruffly, aware that their parting disturbed him more than he cared to 
acknowledge. It was a little more than three hours since they had left the 
hotel, from her shiver of fear as .she crossed the haunted agora to her 
silence in the office of the brigadier. Between those two points in time lay 
a world of experience shared, begetting a closeness which was far more 
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than a thing of the hour. It had become a part of his life. She stood there 
under the hard electric light, slim and gallant, and his heart reached out 
to her. Hut all he could say now as he took her hand was, “ril thank you 
for all you’ve done when I get back.” 

Lclia smiled. She too had learned much in these last three hours—that 
they were afraid of difTerent things. Above all the Englishman shied 
from emotion and demonstrativeness, gestures and altitudes which to her 
were as natural as breath. Her hand rested warm and firm in his and then 
she withdrew it lightly. 

“Best of luck to you.” That was what the brigadier had .said, so it must 
be correct. But because she was Lelia she had to add, “Kill him quickly.” 

He jumped. “Kill who?” 

“It will be easier for cvervone. He has to die. and quickly is the best 
way.” 

So she knew. She knew who the man was. He nodded, not in agree¬ 
ment but in acknowledgment of what she said, and moved away. In 
front of the canteen a line of paratroops had formed up, standing at ease. 
A small man with sergeant's stripes painted on his smock was striding 
up and down in front of them. 

Eleven men and a sergeant. Whitlield introduced himself. The ser¬ 
geant gazed at him from top to toe, taking in the civilian clothes, and 
barked his men to attention. 

“Sergeant ('oilier, sir. The truck's across the road.” 

It was a fifteen hundredweight, enclosed by khaki canvas over iron 
struts. 

“Get your men in. We haven’t a lot of time and we’re going to run 
into trouble.” 

They clattered over the road and Whitfield climbed in the front be¬ 
tween the driver and the sergeant. Above the noise of the engine Whit¬ 
field sketched the route and what he ex[x:cted to find at the end of it. The 
sergeant nodded with satisfaction. 

“We’ll trim them, sir. We lost three good lads earlier tonight and the 
rest of ’em are jiropcr trigger-happy.” 

“You’ve seen much action?” 

“We’ve had a couple of right good battles since supper.” 

“What’s your state of arms.»^” 
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“The usual—eleven rifles and a Bren.” 

They rattled past the gardens, and the sergeant ordered the driver to 
slow down. 

From the towering arch of the Em|3eror Hadrian shadowy figures 
appeared, one of them swinging a lantern. I'he perimeter again. The 
sergeant leaned out of the side of the cab and shouted something. They 
were waved on. 

“Up to you now, sir.” 

“Swing right at the next crossing.” 

The route was as familiar as the road from Leicester Square to Picca¬ 
dilly Circus. In the old days he had tramped it a score of times, back and 
forth between the Zeus and headquarters. But now the shape was altered. 
C'orner buildings had been blasted away, and the tyres bumped over 
rubble. I’he driver changed down to first gear and said, “The side lights 
would help, sir.” 

“No lights. Turn left at the crossroads.” Whitfield’s nerves tingled 
with anticipation and dread. 

And now they were in the long, narrow street which led to the T- 
shaped crossing and the Zeus Hotel. 

They were late, but not too late. The battle was siill on, a steady crack 
of rifles, the boom and glow of grenades. 

Thirty yards short of the crossing the truck pulled up, and in less than 
a minute the section had tumbled out and formed up. The driver, rifle 
in hand, hauled himself on to the flat roof of the cab. The others set off 
at a trot and halted just short of the intersection. A signal from the ser¬ 
geant, and five men dashed across in a body to the shelter of the farther 
side. The Bren gunner slid down on his stomach, and fiddled with his 
tripod. Whitfield had a sense of strength co-ordinated in a task which 
had been done many times before. 

He advanced to the corner. Ahead of him loomed the mass of the Zeus 
Hotel, and the street before it was a surge of dark figures engaged in 
what appeared to be some crazy dance. They were firing at will, the spits 
of flame coming sometimes in a cascade, sometimes angrily alone. From 
the roof of the hotel a rifle spoke back at steady intervals. Finberg was 
taking his time. Then a crash and an orange glow which showed up the 
figures like black imps of hell, arms and legs whirling as they reeled back. 
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Sergeant Collier joined him. “Okay to go, sir?” 

“Okay to go. Keep it low.” 

“You bet,” He gestured, and from either side the men went down 
and wriggled on their bellies until they lay in a rough line along the 
square of the T, facing down the street. 

“Five rounds rapid, then hold it.” 

He fired first himself, and Whitfield, sprawled on the cobblestones at 
his side, was lost in a world of screaming noise. It died as suddenly as it 
came, the Bren stuttering into silence a brief second after the rifles. 

Devastation. Slaughter. A dozen lumps lay still, another half dozen 
moved and wriggled, wailing in pain. The rest had scattered to shelter. 
From hidden dex^rways came shouts, orders and protests. W'luK'ver was 
in command of the insurgents had to decide which way they should 
turn—forward to the hotel, or back to meet the new enemy in their rear. 
And he was receiving plenty of advice from his comrades. 

Then from the ground floor of the Zeus came a chink of light which 
grew wider. The front d(X)r was open. 

Both parties saw it at the same instant, but it was the sergeant who 
reacted first. He rasped, “Fix bayonets. Wc’Il have to go in.” 

The section was already crouching on hands and knees, each man 
feeling for his bayonet scabbard. From down the street came a great 
shout of exultation, and the race was on. 

The man behind the Bren had three seconds in which to fire before 
his fellows were between him and the target. He put in one burst, and 
it served its purpose. I'he Greeks, swarming out of the doorways, hesi¬ 
tated. Some of them turned to face the lunging bayonets. Whitfield, 
having emptied his revolver, grasped it by the muzzle and wielded it 
like a hammer, chopping and beating down, feeling heads and shoulders 
crunch. Whenever he caught sight of an enemy face, it was gaping with 
surprise. Of course, of course, his civilian clothes. He hoped to God the 
soldiers would remember, and then he did not care about anything 
except this naked struggle of man and man, where strength and quick¬ 
ness and luck were all you had. 

They were through the group of waverers and running again. On 
either side of him Whitfield was aware of soldiers, their mouths open 
in wordless screams as they ran, their faces contorted like madmen in a 
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dream. He loved them, they were his friends, his brothers, bound to 
him in this tidal surge to strike and smash down. 

They clashed again. And again the British were aided by the inde 
cision of the Greeks. Some felt the bayonets at their backs and turned to 
fight, swinging the rifles w'hich at grappling range were useless as fire¬ 
arms. Others kept before them the oblong ot light which was the open 
door. Whitfield saw the leading man silhouetted against the light and 
sprang. His lingers ripped at a jacket as he fell forward. Then they were 
both down, rolling, clutching, gouging and kicking. 'Hie man’s hand 
was flung loose as he sought a new grip, and an army l)oot stamped 
hard on top of it. Sergeant Collier, sw'aying with his own of)[)onent like 
a wrestler, had still found time to deal w'ith the man at his feet. 

Whitfield scrambled up, a discarded rifle in his hand. He circled and 
thrust. Collier’s man gave a choke and slopped in a heap. 

The note of the battle was changing. Shouts of rage and defiance be¬ 
came thin wails of fear and cries of surrender. The steel was winning. 
And suddenly, without word or order from anyone, it was over, as 
though an invisible umpire had called a halt. 7'hey stood in a dark 
street, victors and conquered, chests heaving, sated. 

Sergeant Collier’s voice snapped them back to reality. The bayonets 
formed a rough circle, facing inward, enclosing some twenty men who 
hugged their w^ounds or leaned on one another from sheer ex¬ 
haustion. 

Whitfield made for the open door. 

The hurricane lamp burned stcadilv in the deserted hall. Then a tiny 
movement made him swing round, h'rom behind the door fell a hand 
and part of a khaki sleeve. Robert Elliott lay with his eyes closed, and 
only a twitch round his lips showed he was not dead. Whitfield turned 
him over luit found no external injury. 

And then the hallway burst into life—footsteps, voices, questions, ner¬ 
vous laughter. Someone was slapping Whitfield on the back: (icorge 
wStubbs, an enormous grin splitting his grimy face. Diana Berry had one 
arm round Private Fiastwood, and in the other hand flourished a pistol. 
Miss Parish beamed; even Finbcrg had a glint in his eyes w^hich could 
pass as a smile. 
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When they saw the man on the floor they crowded round with con¬ 
cern. Elliott groaned and sat up with his hand to his head. 

Stubbs, on his knees, asked, “Where did you get it, Robert?” 

“Get it?” He looked blank. “I'm all right." And then, “Peter!” He 
struggled to his feet. “Wlio let you in?” 

“The door was open." 

Elliott shook the muzziness from his head. "There was a bang of 
some kind right in mv face." 

“Robert, what made you open the door?" Stubbs asked. 

He said wearily, “Some notion of going out and giving them a hand. 
It seemed important to do that. Sorrv, Peter." 

Sergeant (lollier joined them. “Eighteen walking prisoners, sir, and 
four in a bad way. Nine dead, by count. The rest took off. We lost two 
of our chaps, otherwise okay." 

Stubbs embraced him. “'^'ou and that armv of yours! The United 
States Marines could take lessons.” 

“Yes, sir." Respectfullv he disengaged himself. “We ought to get the 
prisoners off the street. When they come round a bit they might try to 
make a break for it. If there’s a cellar-" 

“There's a cellar," Whitfield said, “but we won't put them there. Get 
a couple of your men to clear the arms from the dining-room and mount 
a guard there." 

'Fhe .sergeant went to work bri.skly, and there was a silence as the 
prisoners filed in. For the first time they were able to see the Greeks as 
something other than menacing figures in the darkness. Now they were 
strangely unformidabic: young, shabby, dirty, dejected. They shufffed 
in line with their eyes on the flo<»r, and .sank on the chairs in the dining¬ 
room. I'he young paratnxjps looked bored and watchful, .soldiers faced 
with another bout of tedium. The .screaming bayonet charge might 
never have happened. 

Whitfield led his own party into the kitchen, and everyone began to 
talk at once. What they had to .say could have been put into a very few 
words. After Whitfield’s ileparture with Lelia they had watched and 
waited, counting the minutes until they could reasonably expect relief. 

“That was .some posse you collected," George Stubbs .said. “Did you 
have much trouble?” 
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“Some on the way. Not much when I got there.** He left them to 
their chatter and slipped away. Sergeant Collier was posting his guards. 

“Tve detailed a couple of men to bring in our casualties, sir. Question 
is, where shall we put them?*’ 

Whitfield gave directions about finding blankets which would serve 
as shrouds. I'he two soldiers were laid side by side in an alcove behind 
the front door and covered decently. 

“'rhcie’s iiiiother one,*' Whitfield said. “1*11 show you.’* 

The bodies of the insurgents sprawled where they had fallen. A little 
apart one man lay on his face. The sergeant saw the mop of blond hair 
and looked a question at Whitfield. 

“One of my ofi'icers,” he said shortly. 

The paratroops turned him over. 'I’he burned hole in his jacket showed 
he had been shot through the heart. 'I’lie features were set in a curious 
look of disdain, the look Colin Fairbairn had put on as he saw the 
finger tighten on the trigger. 

I’hey carried him in and laid him down beside the two soldiers, and 
W hitfield drew a blanket over him. As he straightened, he was conscious 
of being watched. 

Robert Elliott said, “So you’ve changed your mind.’* 

“About letting him lie out thereYes.” And to the sergeant, “I’hat’s 
all.” FIc closed the door, slipping the beam in place across it. 

Elliott said, “There will be no more trouble tonight.’* 

“Not from outside, no.” 

“I don’t think I understand that.” He was looking politely puzzled. 
“If you are thinking of the prisoners-** 

Whitfield asked abruptly, “How is the sergeant-major.'^’* 

“All right. Sleeping. Like to see him.^” 

“Later. I’ve just thought of something funny. Out there I had to use 
my revolver as a club because I’d emptied it. And all the time I had 
this.** From his left-hand pocket he pulled the gun which Lelia had 
taken from Elascos. A Mauser, like that of the unlucky Andreas. But, 
unlike his, undoubtedly loaded. 

With concern Elliott said, “If you won’t take offence, Peter, it seems 
to me you arc rather overwrought. Get some rest. I can take care of 
things until dawn.** 
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“Not just yet. I ought to put you in the picture first. During my travels 
I found out one or two things.’’ He looked round. “We can’t talk here.” 
They went into the bar and lit the lamp. Out of habit they sat at the 
places they had occupied during conferences, Whitfield at the head of 
the table and Elliott on his right. 

Whitfield eyed the dumb telephone. “Fairbairn was one of the left- 
handed ones, wasn’t he?" 

“Yes. Stubbs was the other.” 

W’hitfield’s voice was a deliberate mumble. “It had nothing to do 
with it, of course.” 

“What did you sav r” Hlliotl's head swung round. 

“I said, it had nothing to do with it. Sometimes I forget you are a 
little hard of hearing. The left side, isn’t it? You put the telephone to 
your right ear.” 

A hush. Whitfield got up and strolled across the rmm. He leaned on 
the edge of the bar nearest the door. He said, “It wasn’t Colin Fairbairn 
who played judas. It was you.” 

Elliott tilted back his chair and thrust his hands into the pockets of 
his greatcoat. Idly Whitfield tossed the gun in his hand. He said, “Fero- 
lou didn’t name vou, but he spoke of an officer in here. And Elascos had 
never heard the name l^airbairn. That left George Stubbs—and you,” 

Elliott’s face was white. “For reasons of your own, you chose me,” 

“George was ruled out long before. You chose yourself, Robert. A 
dozen things pointed at yam. Each by itself could mean nothing, but 
strung together they told it all.” 

As Elliott leaned forward, his eyes were glinting with interest. “Have 
you pitched this e.xtraordinary yarn to the brigadier?” 

“Not yet,” 

“Meaning you will. Do you seriously charge me with being a traitor?” 

“Yes, Robert.” 

“A Communist, perhaps?” 

“Not necessarily that.” 

“But why not? I am.” 

Whitfield said sadly, “You’ll have plenty of chances to talk about that 
later.” 

The other was smiling. “Fm quite ready to talk about it now. When 
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wc were bottled up in here 1 was given two tasks. 1 was to gain posses^ 
sion of all that ammunition in the cellar, and to win some transport. 
That’s the chief thing we lack—fighting vehicles.” 

“VVer” 

“VVc. I’ve just told you.” 

Whitfield looked sombrely at the gun in his hand and again tossed it 
in his palm. “You certainly tried hard enough. I didn't see what was 
behind all that talk of yours about getting the women out. I thought you 
were fearful as to what would happen to them. Did you use the tele¬ 
phone much?” 

“Once a day. The last time was just after you noticed. I told Ferolou 
that henceforw^ard it would be too dangerous. So they sent the airman 
in with a message.” 

“Which you collected. What did it say?” 

“A direct order to send for a tank at once. The attack which followed 
had two aims—to capture the place if possible and, if it failed, to stir you 
up into sending for help. Loveday’s instructions were to get out and 
stay out. Mendoris surprised him and spoiled it. My turn for a question. 
What did Loveday tell your” 

**As much as he knew. Not enough to give you away. There was no 
point in killing him afterwards.” 

Elliott said indifferently, “Just a safety measure. From your be¬ 
haviour it was obvious you had uncovered something. 1 didn’t know how 
much, and I was worried. And then Colin Fairbairn took it into his 
head to pop out again on his own. You jumped to the conclusion that he 
must be your man. Imagine my astonishment—and relief.” 

‘T remember your astonishment. And your good humour afterwards. 
Then the battle began.” He paused and went on bleakly, “You dropped 
that grenade in front of the door deliberately.” 

Elliott shrugged. “There was a good chance of blowing the door in.” 

“Instead you blinded Reed.” 

*‘Am I supposed to weep? The grenade served a purpose. With Reed 
a casualty, you had to shout for help.” 

Whitfield said with interest, “You don’t mind about Reed.” 

“Maybe one of your grenades blinded an E.L.A.S. fighter. Do you 
mind about that?” 
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“You are on the other side. 1 keep forgetting.” 

Whitfield fitted another piece into place. “When Elascos asked for an 
armistice, he learned somehow that I had sent for the half-track. 1 
couldn’t think how I had let him know. You were covering me from 
the doorway with the Sten and my back was to you. What did you do 
—nod.?” 

“Just that. So they withdrew and waited for it. You saw what hap¬ 
pened—they made a good job of it.” He smiled again. “And then you 
made your heroic sortie will) the Mendoris girl.” 

Whitfield nodded. “Leaving you in charge. You didn’t make much 
use of your chances that time.” 

“There was nothing to do. 1 knew we should come again.” 

Again that we. It was astonishing how re[>ellent it sounded. 

“And your final effort,” Whitfield said, “was to open the front door 
and put on your swooning act.” 

“I had po.stcd myself at the door with that in mind.” 

They might have been discussing a game. Whitfield had been pre¬ 
pared for denials, for excuses and perhaps defiance. But Elliott talked 
with a detachment which assumed that his actions needed no defending. 
Having embraced his premises, the rest followed, including murder, 
mutilation and gigantic betrayal. They were incidents along the way, of 
no more account than the removal from a chessboard of a captured pawn. 

And yet there was something artificial in this cool acceptance of evil. 
Elliott’s bland look and unemotional voice, Whitfield saw, were a de¬ 
fence. However inhuman the creed he followed, it was not easy to blot 
out simple humanity. Elliott had buckled on this detachment like a suit 
of armour, to ward off the shafts of pity, remorse, guilt. 

Whitfield stood away from the bar, and the gun was steady in his 
hand. Elliott continued to lounge in his chair, his lips set in a tight smile. 

“Of course, any charges you bring will turn on your word against 
mine,” he said. “The onus of proof will be on you. If you do make the 
charges stick, you won’t be thanked for it. Imagine how some of the 
newspapers will treat the story. Here is final proof that they have been 
right all along. The British cause in Greece is so rotten that even an 
officer rebels against it. Public opinion is teetering already. You are 
liable to shove it over for good and all.” He paused and then went on 
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casually, “The best plan all round is to let me quietly disappear.” 

For a crazy moment Whitfield wavered. There was a weird kind of 
persuasiveness in die reasoning. If he failed to make good the charges, he 
himself was finished. And if he proved them to the hilt, the damage could 
be appalling, 

Fairbairn so quiet under his blanket . . . Lovedav with dead-glazed 
eyes . . . Reed lying in patient darkness . . . He said harshly, “Get up. 
You are under close arrest.” 

Elliott rose, leisurely and almost bored, hands thrust deep into the 
pockets of his greatcoat. Hut his eyes were cold and watchful. Robert 
Elliott in defeat remained formidable. 

Whitfield was looking at the bulges caused by those hidden hands. 
Elliott glanced down, still w'ith that tight smile. He withdrew his hands, 
bringing with them the linings ot the empty pockets. He held his palms 
forward like a conjurer. 

“No gun,” he said pleasantly, and then his eyes jumped pa.st Whitfield 
to the door. 

George Stubbs burst in, his face puckered in worry. 

“Peter—Lelia’s back. And she has a fantastic story- 

He took in the .scene: Whitfield and Elliott, one with a levelled re¬ 
volver, the other with open hands outstretched. 

“So she’s right,” Stubbs .said slowly. 

CHAPTER 10 

I T WAS an unremarkable little prcx:cs.sion. Stubbs went first, walking 
stiffly, and behind him Elliott strolled. Whitfield brought up the 
rear, his right hand in his jacket pocket. They skirted the dining-room 
wall and brought no more than an incurious glance from prisoners and 
guards. Upstairs, Whitfield had decided. Elliott’s own room with its 
barred shutters was as safe as anywhere; he himself would stay on guard 
there until dawn. 

They passed along die corridor leading to the stairs. The enclosing 
walls were themselves a prison, making the hidden gun superfluous. 
And then Elliott lunged sideways. 

His shoulder struck the cellar door and it flew open. In a trice the 
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space where he had walked was empty. They heard his boots clatter 
down the stone steps. Stubbs dived for the yawning blackness, but Whit 
field wrenched him back, “ril see to it.** 

“Peter! Take this.” Stubbs thrust a torch into his hand. 

“Keep quiet until you hear from me.*’ He called, “I’m coming down, 
Robert.” 

No reply. He trained the beam of his light on the steps and followed 
it down. At the foot he paused and his torch swept over the packing 
cases. From somewhere behind them lie heard a scuffle of sound. He 
said evenly, “You've solved one problem for me. There won’t be any 
trouble now making ihe charges stick.” 

Elliott laughed with genuine ainuseincnt. “The gun won’t help you 
down here. If it went ofl in this powder barrel do you know what would 
happen r” 

Whitfield said nothing. 

“Besides that,” Elliott went on, “you’d have to come after me before 
you could get a shot. Hide and-seek in the explosives factory, Peter. Do 
you fancy it.^” 

He sighed. “I can wait.” 

Elliott said, “I’ve something to show you.” 

Suddenly he was standing clear of the crates, fifteen feet from the 
cellar steps and blinking in the light of tlie torch. In his right hand 
gleamed something round and black: a grenade. 

“It was in the knee pcxket of my trousers. I have the pin here.” He 
held out the other hand and explained with ironic simplicity, “I am 
holding the lever in place with my thumb . . . so it would be better not 
to shoot me.” 

“Just as you say. I’ll wait until you’ve finished playing. I hope you 
won’t be long. It’s cold down here.” 

Elliott said sofdy, “You sound uneasy. You wonder whether I really 
am playing. I’m not. Hand me your gun and go back upstairs in front 
of me. Open the door. You won’t see me again.” 

“Put that pin back and come on out.” 

“You arc uneasy. I’ll tell you something, Whitfield. If I did my duty 
1 shouldn’t be making you this offer. One of my tasks was to get hold 
of these stores. Failing that, to destroy them. I can do it simply by 
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opening my hand. 7’his grenade will send die whole place sky high." 

“And you with it." 

“Both of us with it, plus all the people on top. Our side would con¬ 
sider that more than a fair bargain. If Ferolou knew about it he would 
give me a direct order, and 1 should have to obey. But he doesn’t know, 
and 1 like to think 1 am more use alive than dead. Weighing my usefuF 
ness against this powder keg, 1 don't know. In any case the choice isn’t 
mine. It’s sours." 

And this was Roliert Ellic»tt, the dry stick of a stall ollicer, a grey, 
rather irritating fellow given to pursing his lips at any touch of uiv 
orthodoxy. A few hours ago Whitlield could have predicted with con¬ 
fidence his reaction to alm{>st any situation. And underneath it all lurked 
this dark fire of hatred, this lust to destroy. Whitfield thought with won 
der, All men arc strangers. 

He asked, ‘‘Have you been on the other side—long?" 

He could not keep the sick repugnance from his voice, and Elliott 
laughed again. 

“Since I was old enough to think. 'Fake your own loyalties. Where 
do you get them." They come Irom an accident of birth, plus a long con 
ditioning proc:ess. You believe in l:Jritain because you were born British, 
and for no other reason. Ihit 1 have left all that behind me. I have cho.sen 
my own loyalties dclil»eratcly. They lie with the Soviet Union, because 
only through the Soviet Union can the human race come to happine.ss 
and security." 

He went on, “You think this Second World War is the final .struggle 
before some glorious dawn. I can tell you it is no more than a skirmish. 
Nazi Germany and Japan will be defeated, but that is the beginning, 
not the end. The real conflict will come after that, with world .socialism 
at grips with western Fascism. And 1 want to have some part in it." 

And this time there was an undertone of passion which made Whit 
field crouch forward, tense. Robert Elliott, holed up in a dark cellar in 
the last winter of the war, embodied something vast, dangerous and 
horrible. He was a fanatical soldier in a secret army, an advance .scout 
from a campaign which was gathering in some distant mist, suspected 
by few. Greece was the forward salient in the great battle which was yet 
to come. Whitfield saw clearly what was to be done. 



^ ^A- h,ii ,i]c you ijllvina about r'' 

(..J AlmiBl.,,," ,s,ul.l„ l,rc„'l.,l. “A,,,) ,„„, K.,„;.. 

ol>tit and 1 have one or two things more to discuss ” H ^ 

life, if only torlivc minutcsJongcr. ‘ 

dnwtri^vanttrpi-onlis^^^^^ ‘ 

“1 can’t discuss it at the moment.” Whitlield ierked his h,.. i i i 

o'rwic'h y—‘tharBc' 


Stubl)s’s voice said 
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“Sure.” Stubbs sfX)kc with brittle heartiness. “Sure.” The dex^r closed 
and silence shut them in. 

Whitfield said pettishly, “That was a silly thing to ask. How long 
would I last if George Stubbs heard us coming to terms?” 

“He’s gone now. Your promise.” 

“Give you the gun and let you prod your way out with me in front? 
I don’t see much future in that, cither.” 

“I won’t kill you. You have my word.” 

His word. It should have been richly comic, but Whitlield’s mouth 
was dry. “What it comes to is that neither of us can afford to trust the 
other with the gun.” 

“You're stalling, Whitfield." His voice rose dangerously. 

“You could do with a little stalling yourself. At the moment there is 
a section of British troops up there and George Stubbs is in command. 
In a couple of minutes they’ll be gone.” 

If Stubbs had moved fast they might be gone already. Down here he 
could hear nothing and he had to guess. “Now shut up and let them 
get clear.” 

He could hear the tick of his watch, but did not l(x>k at it. In the beam 
of the torch Elliott stcxxl motionless, his face a white blur. Whitfield was 
watching his hands. As far as he could tell they did not stir either. 

“All right.” Inhere was a crack of urgency in Elliott's voice. “Time 
to go.” He took a step forward. 

This was it. Whitfield said carefully, “I’m calling your bluff, Robert. 
If you leave this place alive you leave as my prisoner.” 

The words would have to serve as his obituary, and he was disap¬ 
pointed that they did not sound more impressive. 

“The death wish ? How very uii'English of you ! ” It was half mcjckery, 
half hysteria. Whitfield, remote, found himself wondering whether he 
would see the flash or hear the roar before he disintegrated. 

“Here we go,” Elliott said excitedly. And paused. 

The cellar dex^r was thrust oj^n, flashlights wavered uncertainly, and 
a shouting mob was pouring down the stej^s. Cireeks. The prisoners from 
the dining-room. Whitfield swung round but went down before the 
rush. As he got to his feet he heard Elliott laughing in incredulous 
triumph. They were hugging him and slapping his back, and he was 
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chuckling, “CarejutP' He thrust the pin back into the grenade, and one 
of the men took it from him and tossed it in his hand with a shout of 
glee. 

Dark faces, gleaming teeth, strident voices. Whitfield’s mind engaged 
slowly. He did .not even begin to ask himself how it had happened, but 
he was aware that something was not what it seemed. The faces were 
strained, the bared grins had a twitch about them. And not one of the 
Greeks was armed. 

In the instant that he noticed it the congratulations ceased as though 
at a signal. All eyes were on the man with the grenade. He stowed it 
carefully in liis pocket and nodded. They closed in on Elliott, pinning 
his arms to his sides. 

At the top of the steps George Stubbs said with satisfaction, “You can 
come on out now. You’re going to live after all.” 

He was thrust aside. Lclia, her coat flying open and with arms out¬ 
stretched, was down the steps in one swooping movement. In the un¬ 
certain light her pale face gleamed with fierce exultation. Her hands 
closed on Whitfield’s elbows in a grip that hurt, as though only touch 
could assure her that he was unharmed. 

Stubbs said indulgently, “It was her idea. The boys caught on fast. 
In five minutes, she told them, this place is going to be blown higher 
than Mount Olympus, and the whole lot of you will go up with it. So 
get down in that cellar and go to work on your buddy. Lelia is quite a 
aal.” 

Lclia’s eyes w'erc suddenly wet, and she shook her head impatiently. 
“I am sorry to behave like this. Y'ou hate it. But I am glad for you, for 
all of us.” 

Whitfield patted her shoulder awkwardly. There was nothing he 
could say. He was conscious only of the great wonder of life flooding 
back after life had been discarded. 

Three ha vs of hard battle, of probing and pushing outward, days 
which appeared at the time no difl’erent from those which had gone 
before. Three days of clinging grimly to what was gained. The perimeter 
grew, the tiny cjuadrilateral of freedom swelled and burst its bonds. It 
reached out east, south and west. To the east it embraced the high 
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Lvcabcttus sector. 'I'o the south it took in the Zeus Hotel and snaked 
round the bank building where Ferolou had his headquarters. Ferolou 
was gone, and with him the hostages. And to the west the broad road to 
Piraus was cleared. A linger stretched out from it to the airfield. Ships 
and planes from Alexandria and Bari unloaded men, ammunition, forjd 
and clothes, maintaining war and rehabilitation in the same stroke. 
Armoured cars rumbled back and forth under the shoulder of the Aero 
[)olis in a ceaseless trallic. The life line was open, the siege was lifted, and 
the besieged snilfed victory. For another month the fighting would drag 
on, the guns becoming more distant each day. Hut those three day> 
decided the campaign. 

It was a morning of bright, cold sunshine and snow clouds banked 
over the /Egean. Outside headquarters CJeorge Stubbs sat in a jeep and 
snuggled inside the collar of his greatcoat. lk\side him Lelia sat very 
straight, waiting. 

He growled, “Stop worrying. You won't even be called on to give 
evidence. For Peter and me, it just means a nice trip to O.airo and winter 
sunshine. And here’s the boy now." 

Peter Whitfield emerged from the building and joined them. He said, 
“The British Information Mission is back in business. Three local papers 
arc starting up this week. Our first job is to give them a picture of the 
general situation, so let’s begin." 

They drove past the Arch of Hadrian. Stubbs wanted to ask about the 
report, the document that W'liitfield had composed and scrapped five 
times before submitting the final draft. Hut Whitfield showed no in 
clination to talk. 

They crossed the cathedral square. In the side streets the business of 
living openly was already reasserting itself, and it was difficult to edge 
the jeep round the market stalls. Whitfield reflected that the story he was 
to write must concern numbers of streets cleared, services restored, statis 
tics, facts. Hut the reality was something more nebulous. It was this con- 
cioLisness of lile stirring anew, this feeling of lK‘ing part of a society 
which was deep-rooted, strcjng, essentially healthy. It was a feeling deep 
in his bones and his bl(K:)d. But he could not describe it. 

And here was the bank, its door swinging wide. They picked their 
way through the main hall over a mass of dirt and torn paper and went 
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along the corridor to the inner office. Empty, abandoned hurriedly. Four 
drawing pins in the wall, each with a scrap of paper attached, showed 
where the street map had been ripped down. 

The yard at the hack was just a yard, its rubbish bins still over flowing. 
Nothing lingered of the terror of the man who had spent his last seconds 
shuffling on his knees. 

Outside the bank a group ot soldiers were setting up a field kitchen, 
[)rodding into life a W(K)d fire and tossing vegetables into a vat of water. 
They were harassed by a crowd which offered advice and help, breaking 
ofl from time to time to argue furiously among themselves. Whitfield 
fancied that one face under a cloth cap looked familiar: Santos, the little 
man who had survived iwenly-sevcn governments and three revolutions. 
But his answering stare told nothing. Perhaps he did not recognize Whit- 
field in uniform. If he did. he was being faithful to his [xJicy of avoiding 
authority in any shape. Just the same, Whitfield had a notion that when 
the queue formed up Santos would be well to the front. 

Back in the jeep, Stubbs said firmly, “A drink.” 

When they were sitting over cognac, he came out with what was on 
his mind. “Let’s have it, Peter. When do we go to Cairo.'” 

“AH right. We don’t go at all.” 

“But Elliott was flown out this morning!” 

“The plane didn’t get ofl the ground. I'he rncs.sage came when I was 
with the brigadier. It hit the fence and blew up.” 

There was a silence. Then Stubbs said heavily, “And your report.'^’ 

“It was lying on the desk. The brigadier put the phone down with 
one hand and sent off the report to the shredding machine with tlie 
other. As quick as that.” 

Silence again. Stubbs broke it with an angry shout. “Well, that’s a 
break, isn’t it? Isn’t it? No dirty publicity, no court martial, no head¬ 
lines.” 

Lclia said gently, “It is no more than simple justice.” 

“But costlv. There were twelve other men on that plane,” Whitfield 
said. 

She put her hand on his. “If it had to crash, no man in the world 
deserved to be on board more than he did. It is all ended now, Peter.” 
She spoke his name softly and it took away .some of the sickness as he 
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thought of the burned-out plane. But even Lclia did not fully under¬ 
stand. 

Robert Elliott was gone, finished with. But Robert Elliott was one 
man, a member of a dark and secret army. Who were they ? Where were 
they r How did one recognize them and defeat them ? 

The answers would come, of course. They would learn slowly and 
painfully, with astonishment and disbelief. He wondered how long it 
would take. 

George Stubbs did not understand either. He said, “No need to look 
so glum. The shindig is over. You’ve won out.” He surveyed the pair of 
them like a good-natured uncle and grinned. “An Anglo-Crrcek alliance, 
eh? It’s a good old tradition.” 

Whitfield exchanged a smile with the girl and then leaned forward. 
“You’re wrong in thinking it all over now in Greece. You don’t defeat 
something like this in a few weeks. They’ll be back, again and again. 
And it isn’t a British alTair. It concerns all of us.” 

“Not Uncle Sam, No, no.” Stubbs’s brow wrinkled. “I have some 
news of my own. My transfer came through today. I’m off to some fight¬ 
ing I know something about—against Germany. The good old U.S. 90 th 
Division, under a guy called Van Fleet.” He leaned back with satisfac¬ 
tion. “And as far as 1 am concerned, my lad, that is that.” 

EPILOGUE 

WASHlJSIGTOlSl: February 6, With Communist forces only 

twenty-five miles north of Athens, it is officially announced that Major 
General James A. Van Fleet has been appointed leader of the United 
States Military Mission to Greece. 
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